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The compunction of Richard for hii4 undutiful beha- 
viour toward* his- father was durable, and influenced 
him in the choice of his ministers and servants after his 
accession. Those who had seconded and favotired his 
rebellion, instead of meeting with thslt trust and hohour 
which they expected, were surprised to find that they 
lay under disgrace with the new king, arid were on all 
occasions hated and despised by him. The faithftil mi- 
nisters of Henry, who had vigorously opposed all the en- 
terprises of his sons, were received with open alrms, and 
were continued in those offices which they had honour- 
ably discharged to their former master.* This prudienf 
conduct might be the result of reflection ; but in a prince, 
like Richard, so much guided by passion, and so littld 
by policy, it was commonly ascribed to a principle still 
more virtuous and more honourable. 

Richard, that he might make atonement to ohe parent 
for his breach of duty to the other, immediately stot 

■ * Hovedeiii p. 6d5. Beti64. Abb. p. 64t. M. ^arifl, p. 19T, 
VOL. II. B 



2 ENGLAND. [1189. 

orders for releasing the qu^n-dowager from the confine- 
ment in which she had long been detained ; and he in- 
trusted her with the government of England till his ar- 
rival in that kingdom. His bounty to his brother John 
was rather profuse and imprudent. Besides bestowing 
on him the county of Mort^gne in Normandy, granting 
him a pension of four thousand marks a year, and mar- 
rying him to Avisa the daughter of the earl of Gloucester, 
by whom he inherited all the possessions of that opulent 
family, he increased his appanage, which the late king 
had destined him, by other extensive grants and con- 
cessions. He conferred on him the whole estate of Wil- 
liam Peverell, which had escheated to the crown ; he 
put him in possession of eight castles, with all the forests 
and honours annexed to them ; he delivered over to him 
no less than six earldoms, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
Nottingham, Dorset, Lancaster, and Derby; and en- 
deavouring, by favours, to fix that vicious prince in his 
duty, he put it too much in his power, whenever, he 
pleased, to depart from it. 

The kinc' ^^ ^^S^ impelled more by the love of inili- 
piepaia- t^iTy glory than by superstition, acted, from the 

tum for thei ,m, ai* •'' •/*j1 i /• 

croBade. bcginmng 01 kis reign, as it the sole purpose oi 
^^^^* his government had been the relief of the H^ly 
Land, and the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. 
This zeal against infidels, being communicated to his 
subjects, broke out in London on the day of his corona^ 
tion, and made them find a crusade less dangerous, and 
attained with more imirfediate profit. The prejudices of 
the age had made the lending of money on interest pass 
by the invidious name of usury ; yet the necessity of the 
practice had still continued it, and the greater part of 
. that kind of dealing fell every where into the hands of 
the Jews ; who, being already infamous on account of 
their religion, had no honour to lose, and were apt to 
exercise a profession, odious in itself, by every kind of 
rigour, and even sometimes by rapine and extortion. 
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The induBtiy and fin^^ily of this people had put them 
in possession of all the ready money, which the idleness 
and. provision common to the English with other Eu- 
ropean nations, enabled them to lend at exorbitant and 
unequal interest. The monkish writers rq[>rescnt it as 
a great stain on the wise and equitable government of 
Henry, that he had carefully protected this infidel race 
from all injuries and insults ; but the zeal of Richard af- 
forded the populace a pretence for venting their animo- 
sity against them. The king had issued an edict pro- 
hibiting their appearance at his coronation, but some of 
them }>rin^ng him large presents from their nation, pre- 
,sumed, in confidence of that merit, to approach the hall 
in which he dined ; being discovered, they were exposed 
to the insults of the by-standers ; they took to flight ; the 
people pursued them ; the rumour was spread, that the 
king had issued orders to massacre all the Jews ; a com- 
mand so agreeable was executed in an instant on stich 
as fell into the hands of the populace; those who had 
kept at home were exposed to equal danger : the people, 
moved by rapacity and zeal, broke into their houses, 
which they plundered, after having murdered the own- 
ers ; where tiie Jews barricaded their doors and defended 
themselves with vigour, the rabble set fire to the houses, 
and made way through the flames to exercise their pil- 
lage and violence; the usual licentiousness of London, 
which the sovereign power with difficulty restrained, 
broke out with fury, and continued these outrages ; the 
houses of the richest citizens, though Christians, were 
next attacked and plundered ; and weariness and satiety 
at last put an end to the disorder : yet, when the kii^ 
empowered Glanville, the justiciary, to inquire into the 
authors of these crimes, the guilt was found to involve so 
many of the most considerable citizens^ that it was 
deemed more prudent to drop the prosecution ; and very 
few suflered the punishment due to this enormity. But 
the disorder, stopped not at London. The inhabitants 
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o(^ Other citi^ of Eogland^ hearing of thb Blau^ter 
of the Jews, imitated the example ; . in York, five hun* 
dred of that nation^ irho liad retired into the castle for 
dafetjr, and found themselves imable to defend the plafe, 
murdered their own wives and children, threw the dead 
bodies over the walls upon the populace, and then setting 
fire to the houses, perished in the flames. The gentry 
of the neighbourliood, who were all indebted to the Jews, 
ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were kept, and 
mude a solemn *bonfire of the papers before the altar. 
The compiler of the Annals of Waverley , in relating these 
events, blesses the Almighty for thus delivering over this 
impious race to destruction.^ 

The ancient situation of Engliand, when the people 
possessed little riches, and the public no credit, made it 
impossibly for sovereigns to bear the expense of a steady 
or durable war even on their frontiers ; much less could 
they find regular means for the support of distant expe^ 
4itions like those into Palestine, which were more the 
result of popular frenzy than of sober reason or delibe* 
rate policy. Richard, therefore, knew that he must 
carty with him all the treasure necessary for his enter- 
prise ; and that both the remoteness of his own country 
and its poverty made it unable to ftimish Mm with those 
continued supplies which the exigencies of so perilous a 
war must necessarily require. His father had left him 
^ treasure of above a hundred thousand marka-; and the 
kitig, negligent of every consideration but his pretent 
object, endeavoured to augment this sum by all expe- 
dients, how pernicious soever to the public, or dangerous 
to royal authority. He put to sale the revenues and 
TMfiPTS of the crown ; the offices of greatest trust and 
power, even those of iforester and sheriff, which anciently 
were so important,*" became venal ; the dignity of chief 

•> Gale's Collect, vol. 3. p. 165. 
£ The sheriff had anciently both the admioisttatioii «f justice and the Manage- 
ment of the king's revenue committed to him in the county. See HaU of Sh^riff^s 
AkanMt. 
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jasiiciary^ in whose hands was lodged the whole execu^r 
tioii of the laws, was sold to Hugh de Puzas, bishop of 
Durham^ for a thousandmarks ; the same prelate bought 
the earldom of Northumberland for life;** many of the 
champions of the cross, who had repented of their vow, 
purchased the liberty of violating it ; and Richard, who 
stood less in need of men than of money, dispensed, on 
these conditions, with their attendance. Elated with 
the hopes of fame, which in that ^ge attended no wars 
but those against the infidels, he was blind to every other 
cojisideration, and when sonie of his wiser ministers ob- 
jected to this dissipation of the revenue and power of 
the crown, he replied, that he would sell London itself, 
could he find a purchaser/ Nothing indeed could be 
a stronger proof how negligent he was of all &ture in- 
terests in comparison of the crusade, than his selling, for 
so small a sum as ten thousand marks, the vassalage of 
Scotland, together with the fortresses of ^-oxburgh and 
Berwick, the greatest acquisition that hfetd been made 
by his father during the course of his victorious reign; 
and his accepting the homage of William in the ui^ual 
terms, merely for the territories which that prince held 
in England/ The English, of all ranks and stations, 
were oppressed by numerous exactions, menaces were 
employed, both against the innocent and the guilty, in 
ordei; to extort money fr<>m them ; and where a pretence 
was wanting against the rich, the king obliged them^ by 
the fear of his displeasure, to lend him sums, which he 
knew it would never be in his power to repay. 

But Richard, though he sacrificed every interest and 
consideration to the success of this pious enterprise, car- 
ried so little the appearance of sanctity in his. conduct, 
that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the 
crusade, who from that merit had acquirejd the privilege 
of speaking the boldest truths, advised Wm to rid him- 

* M. Paris, p. 109. « 'Vfr. Hemiog, p. 519. Knyghton, p. «40f . 

' Hoveden, p. 66t. Rymer, vol. 1. p. 64. M. We«t, p. «57. 
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self of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, avarice, 
and voluptuousness, which he called the king's three fa- 
vourite daughters. "You counsel well (replied Richard), 
and i hereby dispose of the first to the Templars, of 
the siecond to the Benedictines, and of the third to my 
prelates." 

Richard, jealous of attempts which might be made 
on England during his absence, laid prince John, ad 
well as his natural brother Geoffrey archbishop of York, - 
under engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that nei- 
ther of them should enter the kingdom till his return ; - 
though he thought proper, before his departure, to 
withdraw this prohibition. The administration was 
left in the hands of Hugh bishop of Durham, and of 
Longchamp bishop of Ely, whom he appointed justi- 
ciaries and guardians of the realm. The latter was a 
Frenchman of mean birth, and of a violent character ; 
who by art and address had insinuated himself into fa- 
vour, whom Richard had created chancellor, and whom 
he had engaged the pope also to invest with the lega- 
tine authority, that, by centring every kind of power 
in his person, he might the better ensure the public 
t^ranquillity. All the military and turbulent spirits 
flocked _about the person of the king, and were impa- 
tient to distinguish themselves against the infidels in 
Asia; whither his inclinations, his engagements, led 
him, and whither he was impelled by messages from the 
king of France, ready to embark in this enterprise. 

The emperor Frederic, a ]H*ince of great spirit and 
eonduct, had already taken the road to Palestine at the 
head of one hundred and fifty thousand men, collected 
from Germany and all the northern states. Having sar« 
mounted every obstacle thrown in his way by the artifices 
^f the 'Greeks and the power of the infidels, he had pe^^ 
netrated to the borders of Syria ; when bathing in the 
cold river Cydnus during the greatest heat of the sum- 
mer season, he was seized with a mortal distemper, 
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which ptrt an end to his life and rash enterprise.'^ Hi» 
army, under the command of his son Conrade, reached 
Palestine > but was so dimitiiahed" by fatigue, famine, 
maladies, and the sword, that it scarcely amounjted U» 
eight thousand men ; diid was unable to make any pro- 
^F^s: against the great power, valour, and conduct, of 
Saladin. These reiterated cakmiti^ attending the cru- 
fseAes had taught the kings of France and England the 
necessity of trying another road to the Holy Land ; and 
they determined to conduct their armies thither by sea, 
to cany provisions along with them, and by means of 
Hheir naval power, to maintain an open communication 
with their own states, and with the western parts of Eu- 
r^pe,^ The' place of rendezvous was appointed in the 
plains of Vezelay on the borders of Burgundy j** Philip 
afid Richard, on their arrival there, found their combined 
army amount to one hundred thousand men ;* a mighty 
force, tobnated with glory and religion, conducted by. 
two warlike monarchs,^ provided with every thing which 
fSlx^it several dominions could supply, and not to be over- 
eome but by their own misconduct, or by the insur- 
mountable obkacles of nature* 

The freiich prince and the English here 
out <m the rekerated their promises of cordial friendship,^ 
**^ ' pledged their fttith not to invade each other's do- 
minions during the cru6ade, mutually exchanged the oaths 
df all their barons and prelates to the same effect, and 
subjected themselves to the penalty of interdicts and ex- 
eommunicatidns, if they should ever Vidate this public 
and solem^ engagement They then sej^rated ; Philip 
«6<>k the roa<{ to Genoa, Richar<i^ that to Marseilles, with 
a view of meetii^ their fleets, whiehr w^m si^v«raSy ap- 
pointed to^ rendezvous in these harbours; TWey put Id 
sea ; and^ nearly about tlie same time, wei?e obliged, t?f 
s^ess ef w^a^er, to teie shelter in Messina, where they 
v^e^ ^tamed during ^ wh^le vfvBXm\ Thii^ inddent 

c2 



8 ENGLAND. [1190 

laid the foundation of animosities which proved fatal to 
their enterprise. 

Richard and Philip were, by the situation and extent 
of their dominions, rivals in power ; by their age and in- 
clinations competitors for glory; and these causes of 
emulation, which, had the princes been employed in the 
field against the common enemy, might have stimulated 
them to martial enterprises, soon excited, during the 
present leisure and repose, quarrels between monarchs 
of such a- fiery character. Equally haughty, ambitious, 
intrepid, and inflexible, they were irritated with the least 
appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual 
condescensions, to efiace those causes of complaint which 
unavoidably arose between them. Richard, candid, sin- 
cere, undesigning, impolitic, violent, laid himself open, 
on every occasion, to the designs of his antagonist; who, 
provident, interested, intriguing, failed not to take all 
advantages against him ; and thus, both . the circum- 
stances of their disposition in which they were similar, 
and those in which they differed, rendered it impossible 
for them to persevere in that harmony which was so ne- 
cessary to the success of their undertaking. 
Tranaac- ^hc last king of Sicily and Naples was Wil- 
sS? ^ ^^^^ ^^' ^^^ ^^^ married Joan, sistei: to Richard, 
1190. and who, dying without issue, had bequeathed 
his dominions to his paternal aunt Constantia, the only 
legitimate descendant surviving of Roger, the first 
sovereign of those states who had been honoured >vith the 
royal title. This princess had, in expectation of that rich 
inheritance, been married to Henry VI. the reigning em- 
peror;*' but Tancred, her natural brother, had fixed such 
an interest among the barons, that, taking advantage of 
Henry's absence, he had acquired possession of the throne, ^ 
and maintained his claim by force of arms, against all 
the efforts of the Germans.* The approach of the cru- 
saders naturally gave him apprehensions for his unstable 

^ Bened. Abb. p. 580. * Hoveden, p. 663, 
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government; and he was uncertain, whether he had most 
reason to dread the presence of the French or of the 
English monarch. Philip was engaged in a strict alliance 
with the emperor his competitor ; Richard was' disgusted 
by his rigours towards the qu^en-dowager, whom the 
Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo; because she 
had opposed with all her interest his succession to the 
crown. Tancred, therefore, sensible of the present ne* 
cessity, resolved to pay court to both these formidable 
princes ; and he was not unsuccessful in his endeavours. 
He persuaded Philip that it was highly improper for him 
to interrupt his enterprise against the infidels, by an at- 
tempt against a Christian state : he restored queen Joan 
toherUberty; and even found means to make an alUaHce 
with Richard, who stipulated by treaty to marry hi» ne- 
phew, Arthur, the young duke of Britanny, to one of the 
daughters of Tancred."* But before these terms of friend- 
ship were settled, Richard, jealous both of Tancred and 
of the inhabitants of Messina, had tdken up his quarters 
in the suburbs, and had possessed himself of a small fort, 
which commanded the harbour; and he kept himself 
extremely on his guard against their enterprises. The 
citizens took umbrage. Mutual insults and attacks 
passed between them and the English. Philip, who bad 
quartered his troops in the town, endeavoured to accom- 
modate the quarrel, and held a conference with Richard 
for that purpose. While the two kings, meeting in the 
opeii fields, were engaged in discourse on this subject, a 
body of those Sicilians seemed to be drawing towards 
them ; and Richard pushed forwards, in order to inquire 
into the reason of this extraordinary movement." The 
English, insolent from their power, and inflamed with 
former animosities, wanted but a pretence for attacking 
the Messines : they soon chased them off the field, drove 
them into the town, and entered v^ith them at the gates. 
The king employed his authority to restrain them from 

"Mioveden, p. 676,- 677. Bened. Al>b. p. 615. " Bened. Abb. p. 608. 
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piUaging aiid msmacring the dd!»icele8S inkabitants ; 
but he gave orders, in token of his victory, that the 
standard of England should be erected on the walls* 
Philip, who considered that place as his quarters, ex- 
claimed against the insult, and ordered some o( his troops 
to pull down the standard ; but Richard informed him 
by a messenger, that, though he himself would willingly 
remove that ground of offence, he would not permit it 
to be 'done by others ; and if the French king attempted 
j»uch an insult upon him he should not succeed but by 
the utmost efiusion of blood. Philip, content ynlk this 
species of hgiughty submission, recalled his ordans f the 
difference was seemingly accommodated; but still laft 
the remains of rancour and jealousy in the breasts of the 
IWQ monarchs; 

Tancred, who, for his own security, desired to inilame 
their mutual hatred, employed an artifice which might 
have been attended with consequences still more fatal 
He shewed Richard a letter, signed by the French king, 
and delivered to him, as he pretended, by the duke of 
Burgundy ; in which that monarch desired Tancred to 
fa!ll upon the quarters of the English, and promised to 
assist him in putting them to the sword, as common 
enemies. The unwary Richard gave credit to the in* 
formation ; but was too candid not to betray his dis^ 
content to Philip, who absolutely denied the letter, and 
charged the Sicilian prince with forgery and falsehood. 
Richard either was, or pret^aded to be, entirely satisfied*^ 

Lest these jealousies and complaints should multiply 
between them, it was proposed, that they should, by a 
solemn treaty, obviate all fiiture differences, and adjust 
every point that could possibly hereafter become a con** 
troversy between them. But this ^icpedient started a new 
dispute, which might have proved more dangerous than 
any of the foregoing, ajoid which deeply concerned the , 

® Hoveden, p. 674. 
F Ibid. p. 688. B«ncd. 4bb. p. ^«, ^4^, Bronpton, p. 1195. 
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honour qF Philip's family. When Richard in «v^ treat j 
with th^ lajte king, insisted m strenuously on bei|^ di^ 
lowed to marry Alice of France, he had only soiight a 
pH*eten4?e for quarrelling ; and never meant to take to hiii 
bed a princess suspected of a criini^al amour with hw 
own father, Afta^ he became master, he m longer apak§ 
pf that nQianoe ; he eyen took measures for espousing 
3e]Renga^a, daughter of Sanchez king of Nayarre, with 
whom bd had become enwioured during his abode in 
Guienne ;^ queen Eleanor ^as daily expected with that 
prineesA at Messina ;' and wb&i Philip r^ewed to him 
iiis ap^ications for espousing his sist^ Alice, Riehaid 
was obliged to give him an absolute refusal. It is prer 
taaided by Hoyeden, and other hist<^ians,^ that \» 
was able to produce such conviru^ing proofs of Alice's 
infiddity, and even of her having bom a ^hild to 
Henry, that bear brother desisted from his af^^lications^ 
and chose to 'wrap up liie dishonour of his &mily in air 
lence and oblivion* It is certain; from the treaty itself 
whic^ remains,^ that, whatever w^ee his motives, he per^ 
'mitted Richard to give his hand to Berengaria ; aji4 
imsriag :8etded all o&er oontmvejsies lyi^ that prince, 
hd immediately stt ml for the iElQly Land. fUckud 
flwaited aome thoe the arrival .of his mother apd bride ; 
find wben th^ joined him, he S!S|)ar#ed ¥s fle^ mt^ 
two :sq«i9d£ai!is, and aet &fwsffd on his enteiprita.. Q!i§m 
Eleaxmr returned to Engbmd ; but Bi^fiai^aria, and il» 
queen^dowager of Sicily, his si,ster, attended hm ^B ^f 
eiqie^tion.'' 

Hie English fleet, on leasmg the port of MfsaiABb 
onetwiljh a furious tempest; aaul the squadro)^ lOii whkh 
Ihe tfwo princesses were emhaiiced, WB» df^iven dn ^^f 
coast of Cyprus, and ^ome of th« vesaeb weice wtfsi&id 
near limisso, in diat island- Isaajc, prince of Cypm^^ 
.^dio aflsumed the magnificeM title of ^iBp€mr« piibigfd 

<i Vinisatify p. 316. 

^M, ?aiit,p.ll2. Tiivet, ». 102. W , Hnmug, ^. 6i9* »HQf«<i^li.p.^«. 

* Rymcr, vol. 1. p. 69. .<3iron.ile Dtaiift. p. 44. « Bened. Abb. p. 644. 
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the ships that were straifded, threw the seamen and pas* 
sengers into prison, and even refused to the princesses 
liberty, in their dangerous situation, of entering the har^ 
hour of Limisso. But Richard, who arrived soon after, 
took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He dis- 
embarked his troops ; defeated the tyrant, who opposed 
his landing; entered Limisso by storm; gamed next day 
a second victory ; obliged Isaac to surrender at discre- 
tion ; and established governors over the island. The 
Gireek prince, being thrown into prison and loaded with 
irons, complained of the little regard with which he 
was treated ; upon which, Richard ordered silver fetters 
to be made for him ; and this emperor, pleased with the 
distinction, expressed a sense of the generosity of his 
conqueror.* The king here espoused Berengaria, who, 
immediately embarking, carried along with her to Pales- 
tine the daughter of the Cypriot prince ; a dangerous 
rival, who was believed to have seduced "the affections of 
her husband. Such were the libertine character and 
conduct of the heroes engaged in this pious enter- 
prise ! 

The king's ^^ English army arrived in time to partake in 
ravai in the glory of the si%e of Acre or Ptdlemais, which 
had been attacked for above two years by the 
united force of all the Christians in Palestine, and had 
been defended by the utmost efforts of Saladin, and the 
Saracens. The remains of the German army, conducted 
by the emperor Frederic, and the separate bodies of ad- 
venturers who continually poured in from the west, had 
enabled the king of Jerusalem to form this important 
enterprise ;' but Saladin, having thrown a istroi^ garrison 
into the place under the command of Caracos, bis own 
master in the art of war, and molesting the besiegers with 
continual attacks and sallies, had protracted the success 
of the enterprise, and wasted the force of his enemies. 

' Bened. Abb. p. 650. Ann. Waverl. p. 164. Vinisauf» p. 328. W. Hem. p. 525. 

y Vinisauf, p. 269. 271. 279. 
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The arrival of Philip and Richard inspired new Kfe into 
the Christians ; and these princes, acting by concert, and 
sharing the honour and danger of every action, gave 
hopes of a final victory over the infidels. They agreed 
on this plan of operations : when the French monarch 
attacked the town, the English guarded the trenches ; 
next day, when the Engli^ prince conducted the as- 
sault, the French succeeded him in providing for the 
safety of the assailants. The emulation 1>etween those 
rival kings and nations produced extraordinary acts of 
valour: Richard in particular, anilnated with a more 
precipitate courage than Philip,' and more agreeable to 
the romantic spirit of that age, drew to himself the ge- 
neral attention,, and acquired a great and splendid repu- 
tation. But this harmony was of short duration ; and 
occasions of discord soon arose between these jealous 
and haughty princes. 

g^^ of The family of Bouillon, which had first been 
PaieBtine. placed ou the throne of Jerusalem, ending in a, 
female, Fulk, count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry* 11. of 
England, married the heiress of that kingdom, and trans-- 
mitted his title to the younger branches of his family. 
The Anjevin race ending also in a female, Gtiy de 
Lusignan, by espousing Sibylla, the heiress, had suc- 
ceeded to the title ; and though he lost his kingdom by 
the invasion of Saladin, he was still acknowledged by all 
the Christians for king of Jerusalem.' But as Sibylla died 
without ii^ue, during the siege of Acre, Isabella, het 
younger sister, put in her claim to that titular kingdom, 
and required Lusignan to resign his pretensions to her 
husband Comrade, marquis of Montferrat. Lusignan, 
maintaining that the royal title was unalienable aiid in- 
defeasible, had recourse to the protection of Richard, at- 
tended on him before he left Cyprus, and engaged him 
to embrace his cause.*" There needed no other reason 
for throwing Philip into the party of Cbnrade ; and the 

■ Vinisauf, p. ^81. *■ Trivet, p. 134. Vinisauf, p. 343. W. Heming, p. 524. 
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opposite views of these great monarchs brought £Eiction 
Bud (Hsjsension into the Cfaristimn army, and retarded all 
its operations. The Templars, the Genoese, and the 
Germans, declared for Philip and Gonrade ; the Fl^nii- 
lags, the Pisans, the knights, of the hospital of St. John, 
adheoed to Richard and Lusignan. But notwithstandi- 
ii:^ these disputes, as the length of the siege had re- 
duced the Saracen garrison to the last extremity, they 
ttdrendered tbemselres prisoners ; stipulated, in return 
lor their lives, other advantages to the Christians, such 
M the restoring of the Christian prisoners, and the deli*- 
very of the true cross ;'' and this great enterprise, iviiich 
had long migaged the attention of all Europe and Asia, 
was at last, after the loss of three hundred diousand 
neskj brought to a happy period. 

But Philip, instead of pursuing the hopes of &r<lier 
. conquest, and of redeeming the holy city from slavery, 
imag disgusted with the ascendant assumed and ac- 
quired by Richard, and having views of many advan- 
t^iges which he mi^ht reap by bis presence in Europe, 
declared his riesolution of returning to Franee ; and he 
pleaded his bad state of health as an excuse -for his de^ 
^ertion of t^e common cause. He >ft bowever to 
Rjchard, ten thousand of his troops, under the conunand 
^ the duke of Burgundy ; and he renewed his oath 
iD^ver to coixunepce hostilities against that prince's do<- 
iminions during his absence. But he had no sooner 
mcbed Italy dian he applied, it is pnet^ided, to pope 
CeJbstiue III. for a dispensation from liiis vow ; aa4 
when d^ed that request, he still proceeded, diough 
jn&ear a, covert ^nanner, in a project, which the present 
jgjjituation of England lendened inviting, and which gra- 
4i£ed, in an eminent degcee, both his resei^tment azid 
im ambition. 

^ This tme cross was lost in the baAtfe of Tibeiiade, to wliieh it 1»ad hten car*- 
ji94 by tbe cTU8a<jbei$ fox Ijiheir protectipo. ]Si|;or^ ^ suidior of tbatMB. s»yf, 
llhat sdter this dismal event* ail the children who were bom throughout all Christ- 
cndom, had only twenty or twenty-two teeth, instead of thirty or thirty-two, 
«4»ch v^ their Conner complement, p. 14. 
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Bisordew I«»niedi»te3iy tiftw Richard had left Bugbtnd* 
» Eng- and begun his march to the Holy Lapd, the tw0 
prelfdes, whom he had appointed guardians of the 
reahn, broke out into animosities against each other, and 
threw the kingdom' into combustion, Longchampi pre'- 
sumptuous in his nature, elated by the favour which h4 
enjoyed with his master, and anned with the legalme 
commission^ could not submit to an equality with the 
bishop of Durham ; he even went so far as to arrest his 
colleague, and to extort from him a resignaticm of tiie 
earldom ojf Northumberland, and of his other dignities^ 
as the price of his liberty.^ The king, informed of these 
dissensions, ordered, by letters 6om Marseilles, that the 
bishop should be reinstated in his offices, but Long* 
champ had still the boldness to refuse compUance, on 
pretence thail; he himsdif was better acquainted with the 
king's secret intentions/ He pooeeded to govern the 
kingdom by his sole authority ; to treat all the nobility 
with arrogance; and to display his powear and ridies 
with an invidious ostentation. He neyer traveled withi- 
out a strong guard of fifteen hundred foreign soldiers, 
collected &om that licentious tribe with which the age 
was generally infested : nobles and knights were prond 
of being admitted into his train ; his retinue wore the 
aspect of royal magnificence ; and wh^, in his progicas 
through the kingdom, he lodged in any monastery^ hv 
attendants, it is said, were sufficient to devour, in one 
night, the revenue of sev^^ years.* The king, who wa» 
detained in Europe longer than the haughty prelate fx^ 
pectedt hiring of tfaisiostentation, which exceeded even 
what the habits of that age indulged in ecclesiastics ; 
being also informed of the insolent tyrannic^ conduct 
of his minister, thought proper to restrain his power: 
he sent new ordexs, appointing Walter, archbishop of 
Rouen, William Marshal, caul of Strigul, Geoffrcgr 

< Hoveden, p. 665. Knvgl^ton, p. 2403. ^ *^ W. Homing, p. 528. 
•'Hore^leB, p. 680. JBeocd. Abb. p. &i6. 70Q. Bromptoit, p. IIP^. 
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Fitz-Peter, William Briewere, and Hugh Bardolf^ coun- 
seUors to Longchamp, and commanding him to take no 
measure of importance without their concurrence and 
approbation. But such general terror had this man 
impressed by his violent conduct, tfcat even the arch- 
bishop of Rouen and the earl of Strigul durst not produce 
this mandate of the king's ; and Longchamp still main- 
tauied an uncontrolled authority over the nation. But 
when he proceeded so far as to throw into prison Geof- 
frey, archbishop of York, who had opposed his mea- 
gures, this breach of ecclesiastical privileges excited such 
a universal ferment, that prince John, disgusted with 
the small share he possessed in the government, and 
personally disobliged by Longchamp, ventured to sum- 
mon, at Reading, a general council of the nobility and 
prelates, and cite him to appear before them. Long- 
champ thought it dangerous to intrust his person in 
their hands, and he shut himself up in the Tower of 
London ; but b^ing soon obliged to surrender that for- 
tress, he fled beyond sea, concealed under a female ha- 
bit, and was deprived of his offices of chancellor and 
chief justiciary ; the last of which was conferred on the 
archbishop of Rouen, a prelate of prudence and mode- 
ration. . The commission of legate, however, which had 
been renewed to Longchamp by pope Celestine, still 
gave him, notwithstanding his absence, great autho- 
rity in the kingdom, enabled him to disturb the govern- 
ment, and forwarded the views of Philip, who watched 
every opportunity of annoying Richard's dominions. 
That monarch first attempted to carry open war into 
Normandy ; but as the French nobility refiised to fol- 
low him in an invasion of a state which they had sworn 
to protect, and as the pope, who was the general guar- 
dian of all princes £hat had taken the cross, threatened 
him with ecclesiastical censures, he desisted from his en- 
terprise, and employed against England the expedient 
of secret policy and intrigue. He debauched prince 
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John from his allegiance ; promised him his sister Alice 
in marriage^ offered to give him possession of all Rich- 
ard's transmarine dominions ; and had not the authority 
of queen Eleanor, and the menaces of the English coun- 
cil, prevailed over the inclinations of that turbulent 
prince, he was ready to have crossed the seas, and to 
have put in execution his criminal enterjprises. 
The king's The jcalousy of Philip was every moment ex-^ 
tioM^iT^ cited by the glory which the great actions of 
Palestine. Richard were gaining him in the east, and which 
being <5ompared to his own desertion of that popular 
cause, threw a double lustre on his rival. His envy, 
therefore, prompted him to obscure that fame which he 
had not equalled ; and he embraced every pretence of 
throwing the most violent and most improbable ca- 
lumnies on the king of England. There, was a petty 
prince in Asia, commonly called The qfd man df the 
mountain^ who had acquired such an ascendant over his 
fanatical subjects, that they paid the most implicit de- 
ference to his commands ; esteemed assassination meri- 
torious, when sanctified by his mandate; courted danger, 
and even certain death, in the execution of his orders, 
and fsmcied, that when they sacrificed their liv^s for his 
sake, the highest joys of paradise were the- infallible re- 
ward of their devoted obedience.^ It was the custom of 
this prince, when he imagined himself injured, to dis- 
patch secretly some of his subjects s^inst the ag- 
gressor, to charge them with the execution of his re- 
venge, to instruct them in every art of disguising their 
purpose ; and no precaution was sufficient to guard any 
man, however powerful, against the attempts of those 
subtle and determined ruffiaiis. The greatest monarchs 
stood in awe of this prince of the Assassins (for that was 
the name of his people ; whence the word has passed 
into most European languages), and it was the highest 
indiscretion in Conrade marquis of Montferrat to offend 

^ W. Heming, p. 552. Bionapton, p. 1S43. 
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fidd ufk6ut him. Tlte iahabiteate of Tyte, who^ were 
gdveriaed ly that mblem^JXy had put to death i&me o^ 
ty? daiig^mis pectple ; the priiice demanded satisfac- 
tion ; &>ty ^ he piqued himgelf on never beginning any 
offence^' h^ had hii^ regular and established formalities^ 
isB riequiring atonement. Conrade treated his messen- 

' gers with disdain; the prinee issued the fatal orders; 
tiro of his^ subjects, who had insinuated themselve?: in 
disguise amcmg Conrade's guards, openly, in the streets 

^ of Sidon, wounded him mortally ; and when they were 
seized and put to the most cruel tortures, they triumph- 
ed amidst their agonies, and rejoiced that they had been 
destined by Heaven to suffer in so just and meritorious 
a cause. 

Every one in Palestine knew from tvhat hand the 
blow came, Richard was entirely free from suspicion. 
Though that monarch had formerly maintained the 
€Bme of Lusignan against Conrade, he had become sen- 
sible of the bad effects attending these dissensions, and 
had vd«ntarily conferred on the former the kingdom of 
Cypnus^, on condition that he should resign to his^ rival 
aH pr&tensioiis to the crown of Jerusalem.** Conrade 
himself, with hii^ dying breath, had recommended his 
widow to the protection of Richard ;* the prince of the 
Assasstni^ avowed the action in a formal narrative which 
he sent to Europe ^ yet on this foundation the king of 
France thought fit to build the most egregious calum- 
niesj, attid to impute to Richard the murder of the mar- 
^fois of Montlerrat, whose elevation he had once openly 
apposed. He filled all Europe with exclamations against 
tke crime ; appointed a guard for his own person, in 
etder toi defend himself against a like attempt ;- aild en- 
dcarvoiured^ by these shallow artifices, to cover the in- 
fiBOZii^ of aettaehing the dominions of a prince, whom h^ 
fasnself had deserted, and who was engaged with so 

« ]|jnp69S>TOi; 1. p. f 1. . ^ Vit^fiHuf, p. 391.. * Bitimpton, pi. 1948. 

^ Rymer/vol^ 1. p. 71. Trivet, p. 12*4. W. Heming, p. 544. , Diceto, p. C80. 

A W. lUimiof , p. 58$. B^cHnptoft, p. 1^46. 
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iDuch gloiy in a wiir, ittii vetsally acknowledged to be tkft 
eommcm cause of Ghridtendoia. 

But Richard's heroic actions m Palestine were the 
best apology for Us conduct. The Christian adven*- 
tureis under his command determined^ on opening the 
<iampaign^ to attempt the siege of Ai^calon^ in order to 
prepare the way for that of Jerusalem ; and they march* 
ed along the sea-coast with tha* intention. Saladin 
purposed to intercept their passs^ ; and he placed bim« 
self on the road with an army amounting, to three hun*' 
dred thousand combatants. On thiiS occasion was fought 
one of the greatest battles of that age ; and the most 
celebrated for the military genius of the command^) 
for the number and irsdour of the troops, and for the 
great yariety of events which attended it Both the 
right wing of the Christians, commanded by d'AvesncS| 
and thp left, conducted by the duke of Burgundy, were^ 
HI the beginning of the day, broken and defeated ; when 
Richard, who led on the main body, restored the battle j 
attacked the aiemy with intrepidity and presence of 
mind ; performed the part both of a consummate gene^ 
ral and gallant soldier; and not only gave his two wings 
leistu^ to recover from their conlBision, but obtained a 
complete victory over the Saracens, of whom forty thou^ 
sand are said to have perished in the field.^ Ascalon 
soon after fell into the hands of the Christians ; cither 
sieges were oarried on with equcd success ; Richard was 
even able to advance within sight of Jerusalem, the ob« 
ject of his enterprise ; when he had the mortification to 
find, that he must abandon all hopes of immediate suc« 
cess, and must put a«top to his career of victory. The 
crusaders, animated with an enthusiastic ardour for thej 
holy wars, broke at first through all regards to safety or 
interest in the prosecution of llieir purpose; and, trusting 
to the immediate assistance of Heaven, set nothing be^ 
fore their eyes but fame and victory in this world, and a 

) Hoveden, p. 698. Bened. AUb. p. 677, Diqeto, p. 662. Brompton, p. 1214. 
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crown of glory in tUe next. But long absence from 
homei fatigue, disease, want, and the variety of ineident3 
which naturally attend war, had gradually abated that 
fury, which nothing was able directly to withstand ; and 
every one, except the king of England, expressed a de- 
sire of speedily returning into Europe. The Germans and 
the Italians declared their resolution of desisting from 
the enterprise ; the French were still more obstinate in 
this purpose ; the duke of Burgundy, in order to pay 
court to Philip, took all opportunities of mortifying and 
opposing Richard ;™ and. there appeared an absolute 
necessity of abandoning for the present all hopes of far- 
ther conquest, and of securing the acquisitions of the 
Christians by an accommodation with Saladin. Richard 
therefore concluded a truce with that monarch, and sti- 
pulated that Acre, Joppa, and other sea-port towns of 
Palestine, should remain in the hands of the Christians, 
and that every one of that religion should have liberty 
to perform his pilgrimage to Jerusalem unmolested. ,Thisf 
truce was concluded for three years, three months, three 
weeks, three days, and three hours ; a magical number, 
which had probably been devised by the Europeans, and 
which was suggested by a superstition well suited to the 
object of the war. 

The liberty, in which Saladin indulged the Christians 
to perform their pilgrimages to Jerusalem, was an easy 
sacrifice on his part : and the furious wars which he 
waged in defence of the barren territory of Judea, were 
not with him, as with the European adventurers, the 
result of superstition, but of policy. The advantage 
indeed of science, moderation, humanity, was at that 
tim'e entirely on the side^df the Saracens ; and this gal- 
lant emperor, in particular, displayed, during the course 
of the war, a spirit and generosity, which even his bi- 
goted enemies were obliged to acknowledge and admire. 
Richard, equally martial and brave, carried with him 

» Viniaauf, p. 380. 
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more of the barbarian character ; and itas guilty of acts 
* of ferocity, which threw a stain oh his : celebrated victo^ 
ries. When Saladin refused to ratify the capitulation 
of Acre, the king of England ordered all his prisoners; 
to the: number of five thousand, to be butchered; and 
the Saracens found themselves* obliged to retaliate upon 
the Christians by a like cruelty." Saladin died at Dar 
mascus soon after concluding this truce with the princej 
of the crusade ; it is memorable, that before he expired, 
he ordered his winding-sheet to be carried as a standard 
through every street of the city ; while a criei^r went be- 
fore, and proclaimed with a loud voice, This is all that 
remains to the mighty Saladin^ the conqueror of the east. 
By his last will he ordered charities to be distributed to 
the pool*, without distinction of Jew, Christian, or Ma- 
hometan, : 

Thekifcg'B There remaiiied after the truce no business of 
from Fa- importance to detain Richard in Palestine ; arid 
lestine. ^j^^ intelligence which he received, concerning 
the intrigues of bis brother John, and those of the king 
of France, made him sensible, that his presence was 
necessary in Europe. . As he dared not to pass through 
France, he sailed to the Adriatic ; and being shipwrecked 
near Aquileia, he put on the disguise of a pilgrim, with 
a purpose of taking his journey secretly through Ger- 
many. Pursued by the governor of Istria, he was forced 
out of the direct road to Engli^nd, arid was obliged to 
pass by Vienna ; where his expenses and liberalities be- 
trayed the monarch in the habit of the pilgrim ; and he 
was arrested by orders of Leopold duke of Austria (Dec. 
20). This prince had served under Richard at the siege 
of A6re; but behfig disgusted by some insult of that 
> haughty riionarch, he was so ungenerous as to seize tlie 
present opportunity of gratifying at once his avarice and 
revenge ; and he threw the king irito prison; The em- 

n HoTeden, p. 697. Bened.. Abb. p. 67S. M. Pdris, p. 115. Vinisauf, p. S46. 
W. Heinin&.p.631. ^ 
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peror Henry VI. who also considered Richard as an 
»iemy» on account of the alliance contracted by him 
with Tancred king of Sicily, dispatched messaigers to 
the duke of Austria, required the royal captive to be 
ddivered to him, and stipulated a large sum of money 
as a reward for this service. 

Caotivitv Thus the king of England, who had filled the 
in Ger- wholc world with his renown, found himself, 
™*"^' during the inost critical state of his affairs, con^ 
fined in a dungeon, and loaded with irons, in the heart 
of Germany,"^ and entirely at the mercy of his. enemies, 
the basest and most sordid of mankind. 

The English council was astonished on receiving this 
fatal intell^nce ; and foresaw all the dangerous con- 
sequences that might naturally arise from that event. 
The queen-dowager wrote reiterated letters to pope Ce- 
lestine, exclaiming against the injury which her son had 
sustained ; representing the impiety of detaining in pri« 
son the most illustiious prince that had yet carried the 
banners of Christ into the Holy Land; claiming the 
protection of the apostolic see, which was due even to 
the meanest of those adventurers ; and upbraiding the 
pope, that, in a cause where justice, religion, and 1^ 
dignily of the church were so much concerned, a cause 
which it might well befit his holiness himself to support 
by taking in person a journey to Germany, the spiritual 
thunders should so long be suspended over those sacri* 
legions offenders.^ The zeal of Celestine corresponded 
not to the impatience of the queen-mother; and the 
regency of England were, for a long time, left to struggle 
alone with all their domestic and foreign enemies. 
War with The king of France, quickly informed of Ri- 
France. Qj^ar^'g confinement by a message firom the empe- 
ror,"* prepared himself to take advantage of the incident ; 
and he employed every means of force and intrigue, <^ war 

« C9mm. T. Wyke«, p, 36. 
y Rymer, toI. 1. p. 79 — 76* &c. 4 Ibid. y. 70. 
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and negotiation, against the dominions and the person 
of his unfortunate rival. He revived the ealumnj of 
Richard's assassinating the marquis of Montferrat; and 
hy that absurd pretence he induced his barons to violate 
their oaths, by which they had engaged, that during the 
crusade, they never would, on any account, attack the 
dominions of the king of England. He made the empe- 
ror the largest offers, if he would deliver into his hands 
the royal prisoner, or at least detain him in perpetual 
captivity ; he even formed an alliance by marriage with 
the king of Denmark, desired that the ancient Danish 
claim to the crown ofEngland should be transferred to 
him, and solicited a supply of shipping to maintain it. 
But the most successful of Philip's negotiations was with 
prince John, who, forgetting every tie to his brother, his 
sovereign, and his benefactor, thought of nothing but 
how to make his own advantage of the public calamities. 
That traitor, on the first invitation from the court of 
France, suddenly went abroad, had a confidence with 
PhiHp, and made a txesAyy of which the object was the . 
perpetual rain of his unhappy brother. He stipulated 
to deliver into Philip's hands a great part of Normandy ;' 
he received, in return, the mvestiture of all Richard's 
transmarine dominions ; and it is reported by several 
historians, that he even did homage to the French king . 
for the crown of England. 

In consequence of this treaty, Philip uwaded Nor- 
mandy ; and by the treachery of John's emissaries^ made 
himself master, without opposition, of many fortresses, 
Neufchatel, Neaufle, Gisors, Pacey, Ivree ; he subdued 
the counties of Eu and Aumale ; and advancing to form 
the siege of Rouen, he threatened to put all the inha-^ 
bltants to the sword if they dared to make resistance. 
Happily, Robert earl of Leicester appeared in that critical 
moment ; a gallant nobleman, who had acquired great 
honour during the crusade, and who, being more fortu- 

' Rymer, toI. 1. p. 85. 
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nate than his master in finding his passage homewards, 
tc^ok on him the command in Rouen, and. exerted him- 
self, by his exhortations and example, to infuse courage 
into the dismayed Normanis. Philip was repulsed in 
every attack ; the time of service from his vassals ex- 
pired ; and he consented to a truce with the English 
regency, received in return the promise of twenty thou- 
sand marks/ and had four castles put into his hands, as 
security for the payment* ': 

'Prince John, who, with a view of increasing the ge- 
neral confusion, went over to England, was still less suc- 
cessful in his enterprises. He was only able to make 
himself master of the castles of Windsor and Walling- 
fotd; but when he arrivied in London, and claimed the 
kingdom as heir to his brother, of whose death he pre- 
tended to have received certain intelligence, he was re- 
jected by all the barons, and measures were taken to op-" 
pose and subdue him.* The justiciaries, supported by 
the general aflfection of the people, provided so well for 
the defence of the kingdom, that John was obliged, ajfter 
some fruitless efforts, to conclude a truce with them ; 
and, before, its expiration, he thought it prudent to re- 
turn to France, where he openly avowed his alliance 
with Philip." 

Meanwhile the high spirit of Richard suflfered in Ger-" 
many every kind of insult and indignity. The French 
ambassadors, in their master's name, denounced him as 
a. vassal to the crown of France, and declared all his fiefe 
to be forfeited to his liege-lord. The emperor, that he 
might render him more impatient for the recovery of hiis 
liberty, and make him submit to the payment of a lacrgdr 
ransom, treated him with the greatest severity, and re- 
duced him to a condition worse than that of lie meanest 
mialefactor. He was even produced before the diet of 

the empire at Worms, and accused by Henry of many 

• » »• 

• HoTeden, p. 730, 731. Rjmer, vol. 1. p. 81. » Hoveaen, p. 7«4. 
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cmhes and misdemeanors ; of making. an allianci^' With 
Tancred, the usurper of Sicily ; of turning the am^ of 
the crusade against a Christian prince/and subduing Cy- 
prus ; of: affronting the duke of Austria before Acre ; of 
obstructing the progress of the Christian arms by hii 
quarrels with the king of France ; of assassinating Com- 
rade marquis of Montferrat ; and of concluding a truc^ 
with Saladin, and leaving Jerusalem in the hands of th^ 
Saracen eriiperbr.'J Richard, whose spirit was not broken 
by. his misfortunes, and whose genius was rather roused 
by these friyoloiis or scandalous imputations ; after pre- 
mising, that his dignity exempted him from answering 
before any jurisdiction, except that of Heaven ; yet con- 
descended, for the sake of. his reputation, to justify his 
conduct before that great assembly. He observed, that 
he had no hand iii Tancred's elevation, and only con- 
cluded a treaty with a prince whom he found in posses- 
sion of the throne: that the king, or rather tyirant, of 
Cyprus, ha^ provoked his indignation by the most unge- 
nerous and unjust proceedings ; and though he chastised 
this aggressor, he had not retarded a moment the pro- 
gress of his chief enterprise : that if hie hf^d at any tune 
been wanting in civility to the duke of Austria, he had 
alreiaxiy been sufficiently punished for that sally of pas- 
sion ; and it better became men, embarked together iiir 
so holy a cause, to forgive each other's infirmities, than, 
to pursue a slight offence with such unrelenting ven- 
geance :- that it had sufficiently appeared by the event, 
whether the king of Francie or he were most zealous for 
the conquest of the Holy Land,, and were most likely ta 
sacrifice private - passions and animosities to that greiat 
object : that if the whole tenor of his life had not shewn 
him incapable of a base iassassinatioh, and jiistified him 
from that imputation in the eyes of his very eriemifes, it 
was in vain for him, at present, to make his apology, or 
plead the many irrefiragable arguments which he could 

'• ' ' ' * M. Paria, p. iiL W. Heining, p. 536. 
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produce in 14s own fiivour : axid that, Iiowever hendglrt 
f^ret the necessity, he was so far from bdng ashamed 
of his trace with Saladin^ that he rather gloried in that 
event; and thought it extremely honourable, &at| 
though abandoned by all the world, supported only by 
bis own courage, and by the small remains .of his na-* 
tional troops, he could yet obtain such conditions fit>m 
the most powerful and most warlike emperor that the 
east had ever yet produced. Richard, afber thus deign- 
ing to apologize for his conduct, burst out into indigna-^ 
tion at the cruel treatment which he had met with ; that 
he, the champion of the cross, still wearing that honour* 
able badge^ shoidd, after expending the blood and trea- 
sure of his subjects in the common cause of Christen-^ 
dom, be intercepted by Christian princes in his return 
to his own country, be thrown into a dungeon, be loaded 
with irons, be obliged to plead his cause, as if he were a 
subject and a malefactor ; and, what he still more re^ 
gretted, be thereby prevented from makii^ preparations 
for a new crusade, which he had projected, after the ex* 
piration of the truce, and from redeeming the sepulchre 
of Christ, which had so long been profaned by the do* 
minion of infidels. The spirit and eloquence of Richard 
made such imp*ession on the German princes, that they 
exclaimed loudly against tiie conduct of the emperor ; 
the pope threatened him with excommunication ; and 
Henry, who had hearkened to the proposals of the king 
of France and prince John, found that it would be im* 
practicable for him to execute his and their base pur- 
poses, or to detain the king of England any k»iger in 
captivity. 

The king'ft He therefore concluded with him a treaty for 
deUveiy. j^jg rausom, and agreed to restore him to Im free- 
dom for the sum of one hundred and fifiy thousand 
marks, about 300,000/. of our present money ; of which 
one hundred thousand marks w^re to be paid befibie he 
received his liberty, and sixty-seven hosteges delivered 
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tor the remainder.^ The emp^rojr, as if to glo8s over tht 
infamy of this transaction, made at the same time a pr«^ 
sent to Richard of the kingdom of Aries, comprehending 
Provence, Dauphiny, Narbonne, and other states, over 
which the empire had some antiquated claims ; a pre- 
sent which the king very wisely neglected. 

The captivity of the superior lord was one of the cases 
provided for by the feudal tenures ; and all the vassals 
were in that event obliged to give an aid for his ransom. 
Twenty shillings were therefore levied on each knight's 
fee in Englaad j but as this money came in slowly, and 
was not sufficient for the intended pturpose, the voluntary 
S^eal of the people readily supplied the deficiency. The 
churches and monasteries melted down thar plate, to 
the amount of thirty thousand marks ; the bishops, ab- 
bots, and nobles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent; the 
parochial clergy contributed a tenth of their tithes : and 
the requisite sum being thus collected, queen Eleanor, 
and Walter archbishop of Rouen, set out with it for Grer^ 
many (Feb. 4) ; paid the money to the emperor and the 
duke of Austria at Mentz ; delivered them hostages for 
the remainder ; and freed Richard from captivity. His 
escape was very critical. Henry had been detected in 
the assassination of the bishop of Liege, and in an at-* 
tempt of the like nature on the duke of Louvaine ; mid 
finding himself extremely obnoxious to the Gtmtnan 
princes on account of these odious practices, he had de- 
tenmned to seek support from an alliance with the king 
of France ; to detain Richard, the enany of that prince, 
in peipetual captivity ; to keep in his hands the money 
which he had already received for his ransom ; and to ex* 
toit fresh sums from Philip and prince John, ifi4io wei^ 
veiy liberal in thei? offers to him. , He therefore gave 
orders that Richard should be pursued and arrested ; but 
♦be ki»g, making all ima^nable ba^te, had ahready emr 
barked at the mouth of the Schelde, and was out of sight 

V Rymer, vol. 1. p. Mr. 
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of land, when the " messengers of the emperor refached 
Antwerp. 

King's re- Thejoy of the English was extreme on the ap- 
E^iMd. pearanee of their monarch, who had suiferedso 
Marph to^m^xij Calamities, who had acquired so much glory^ 
and who had spread the reputation of their name into 
the fisirthest ea5t,whither their fame had never before been 
able to extend. He gave them, soon after his arrival, an 
opportunity 6f publicly displaying their exultations, by or- 
dering himself to be crowned anew at Winchester : as if 
he intended, by that ceremony, to reinstate himself in his 
throne, and to wipe off the ignominy of his captivity! 
Their satisfaction was not damped, even when he declared 
his purpose of resuming all those exorbitant grants, which 
he had been necessitated to make before his departure 
for the Holy Land. The barons, also, in a great council, 
confiscated, on account of his treason, all prince John's 
possessions in England ; and they assisted the king in 
reducing the fortresses which stillremained in the hands 
t>f his brother s adherent'' Richard, having settled 
fevery thing in England, passed over with an army into 
Normandy ; being impatient to make war on Philip, and 
to revenge himself for the many injuries which he had 
received from that monarch.* As soon as Philip heard 
of the king's deliverance from captivity, he wrote to his 
confederate John, in these terms : Take care of yourself ; 
the devil is broken loose. ^ ? 

War with When wc Consider such powerful and mar^- 
France. ^jg^| monarchs, inflamed with personal animosity 
against each other^ enraged by mutual injuries, excited 
by rivalship, impelled by opposite interests, and insti- 
gated by the pride and violence of their own temper ; our 
turiosity is naturally raised, and we expect an obstinate 
find furious war distinguished by the greatest events, and 
concluded by some remarkable catastrophe. Yet arie the 

s Hoyeden, p. 737. Ann. WaverL p. 165. W. Heming, p. 540. 
» Hoveden, p. 740. »» Ibid. p. 739. 
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incideots/ which' attetid those hodtilitiesly so frivolous, that 
scarce any historian can entertain such a passion" for mi- 
litary descriptions as to venture on a' detail of them ; a 
certam proof of the extreme weakness of princes in those 
ages, and of the little authority they possessed over their 
refractory vassals ! The whole amount of the exploits 
on both sides is, the taking of a castle, the surprise of a 
straggling party, a rencounter of horse, which resenildes 
more a rout than a battle. Richard obliged PhiUp to 
raise the siege ofVemeiiil; he took Loches, a small 
' town in Anjou ; he made hiftiself master of Beaumont, 
and some other places of little consequence ; and after 
these trivial exploits, the two kings began already to hold 
conferences for an accommodation. Philip insisted that, 
if ia general peace were concluded, the barons on each 
mde should, for the future, be prohibited from carrying 
on private wars with each other ; but Richard replied, 
that this was a right claimed by his vassals, and he could- 
iiot debar them from it. After this fruitless negotiation, 
thfere ensued an action between the French and English 
cavalry at Fretteval, in which the former were routed, 
xand the king of France's cartulary and records, which 
eoinmonly at that^time attended his person, were taken. 
But this victory leading to no important advantages, a 
tnice for a year was at last, from mutual weakness^ con- 
cluded betwe«i the two monnrchs. ^ - . : '^ '^ 
During this war prince John deserted from Philip, 
threw himself at his brother's feet, craved pardon for his 
biSences, and by the intercession of queen Eleanor was 
received into favour. "I forgive him (said the king), 
and hope' I shall as easily foi^et his injuries, as he will 
my pardon. " John was incafpable even of returning to 
his duty without committing a baseness. Before he left 
Philip's 'party, he invited to dinner all the officers of the 
garrison ^which that prince had placed in the citadel of 
Evreux;^^he' massacred them- during the entertainiuetit*; 
fell, with the asisistance of the townsmen, oh the garri- 
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MMl^ whom lie put to the sword; and then delh^tfed up 
the place to his brcAher. 

The king of France was the great object of Richard's 
?e8entm«it and animosity ; the conduct of John, as well 
•s that of the emperor and duke of Austria, had been so 
base, and was exposed to such general odium «nd re* 
proach^ that the king deemed himself sufficiently re* 
venged for their injuries ; and he seems never to have 
entertained any project of vengeance against any (rfthem. 
The duke of Austria, about this time, having crushed 
his leg by the fall of his horse at a tournament, was 
thrown into a fever ; and being struck, on the approaches 
of death, with remorse for his injustice to Richard, he 
ordered^ by will, all the English hostages in his hands 
to be set at liberty, and the remainder of the debt due 
to him to be remitted : his son, who seemed inclined to 
disobey these orders, was constrained by his ecclesiastics 
to execute them«^ The emperor also made advances for 
Richard's friendship, and offered to give him a discharge 
of all the debt not yet paid to him, provided he would 
enter into an offensive alliance against the king of France ; 
a proposal which was very acceptable to Richai^d, and 
was greedily embraced by him. The treaty vwth the 
emperor took no effect ; but it served to rekindle the 
W9T between France and England before the expiration 
pf the truce. This war v^as not distinguished by any 
more remarkable incidents than the foregoing. After 
mutually ravaging the open country, and taking a £ew 
insignificant castles, the two kings concluded a peace at 
Louviers,and made an exchange of some territories with 
each other.** Their iaability to w^e war occasioned 
the peace ; their mutual antipathy engaged them again 
in war before two months expired. Richard imagined, 
that he had now found an opportunity of gaining ad- 
vantages over his rival, by forming an alliance with the 
counts of Flanders, Toulouse, Boulogne, Champagne, 

« Rymer, toI. h |>. 80« lOS. ^ Ibid. p. 91. 
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BooA othcsr consideraUe vasisals of the crawn of Franee.^ 
But lie soon experienced the insincerity of those {mnees; 
and was not able to make any imiNression on that king* 
dom, while governed by a monarch of so much vigour 
aiid activity as Philip. The most remarkable incident 
of this war was the taking prison^ in battle the bishop 
of Beauvais, a martial prelate, who was of the family of 
Dreux, and a near relation of the French king's. Ridunrd, 
who hated that bishop^ threw him into prison, and loaded 
him with irons ; and when the pope demanded his li- 
berty, and claimed him as a son, the king sent to his ho-* 
liness the coat of maU which the prelate had worn in 
battle, and which was all besmeared with blood ; and he 
replied to him, in terms employed by Jacob's sons to that 
patriarch, ^^ This have we found ; know now whether it 
be thy sbn's coat or no. 7 This new war between Eng- 
land and France, though carried on with such animosity 
that both kings frequently put out the eyes of their pri* 
soners, was soon finished by a truce of five years ; and 
immediately after signing this treaty, the kings were 
ready, on some new ofience, to break out again into hos^ 
tilities ; when the mediation of the cardinal of St Mary, 
the pope's legate, accommodated the difference.' This 
prelate even engaged the princes to commence a treaty 
for a more durable peace ; but the death of Richard put 
an end to the negotiation. 

Vidomer, viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the king^s, 
had foimd a treasure of which he sent part to that prince 
as a present. . Richard, as superior lord, claimed the 
whole ; and at the head of some Braban^ons, besieged 
the viscount in the castle of Chalons, near limoges, in 
order to make him comply with his demand*^ The gar^ 
rison offered to surrender ; but the king replied^ tibiat, 
since he had taken the pains to come thither and besiege 
the place in person, he would take it by force^ and would 

« W. Heming, p. 649. Biompton, p. 1273. Kymer, toI. 1. p. 94. 

f Oen. xxivii. St, M. Paxis, p, 128. Bmnptdn, p. 1273. 
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hang iBTery one of them. The same day Richard^ ac- 
eompfoiied by Marcad^, leader o£ his Braban^ons, up- 
proached the castle in order to survey it ; when one Ber- 
trand de Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him, and 
pierced his shoulder with an arrow. The king, however^ 
gave orders for the assault (March 28), took the place^ 
and hanged all the garrison, except Gourdoii, who had 
grounded him, and whom he reserved for a more deli- 
berate and more cruel execution.* 
Death and '^^ wouud was uot in itsclf dattgcrous ; biit 
character the unskilfdluess of the surgeon made it mortal ; 
king. he so rankled Richard's shoulder in pulling out 
April 6. ^jj^ arrow, that a gangrene ensued; and thai 
.l,rince was now sensible that his life was drawing to- 
wards a period. He sent for Gourdon, and asked him, 
^ " Wiretch, what have I ever done to you, to oblige you 

to seek my life?" "What have you done to me? 

{replied coolly the prisoner :) you killed with your own 
hands my father and my two brothers ; and you intended 
to have hanged myself. I am now in your power, and 
you may take revenge, by inflicting on me the most 
severe torments; but I shall endure them all with plea- 
sure, provided I can think that I have been so happy as 
to rid the world of such a nuisance."*' Richard; struck 
"with the reasonableness of this reply, and humbled by 
the near approach of death, ordered Gourdon to be aet 
at liberty i and a sum of money to be given him ; but 
Marcadee, unknown to him, seized the unhappy man, 
flayed him alive, and then hanged him. Richard died 
in the tenth year of his reign^ and the forty-second of 
his age ; aM he left no issue behind him. , 

The most shining part of this prince's character are 
his military talents. No man^ even in that romantic age, 
cacrried personal courage and intrepidity to a greater 
height; and this quality gained him the appellation of 

* ■ * « 
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the lion-hearted, cceur de lion. He passionately loved 
gioiy, chiefly military glory ; and as his conduct in the 
field was not inferior to his valour, he seems to, have 
possessed every talent heceissary for acquiring it. His . 
resentments also were high ; his pride unconquerable j 
and his subjects, as well ais his neighbours, had therefore 
reason to apprehend, %om the continuance of his reign, 
a perpetual scene of blood and violence. Of an impe-. 
tuous and vehement spirit, he was distinguished by all 
the good, as well as the bad qualities, incident to that cha-i 
racter ; he was open, frank, generous, siocere, arid brave; 
he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, 
and cruel ; and was thus better calculated to dazzle men 
by the splendour of his enterprises, than either to pro- 
mote their happiness or his own grandeur, by a sound 
and well-regulated policy! As military talents niake 
great impression on the people, he seems to have been 
much beloved by his English subjects; and he is' re- 
marked to have been the first prince of the Norman line 
that bore any sincere regard to them. He passed how-' 
ever only four months of his reign in that kingdom • the 
crusade emplbyed him near three years ; he was de-. 
tained about fourteen months in captivity ; the rest of 
his reign w^s spent either in War, or preparations foe 
war, against France ; and he was so pleased with the 
fame which he had acquired in the east, that he deter- 
miiied, notwithstanding his past misfortunes to havfe 
farther exhausted his kingdom, and to have exposed 
himself to new hazards, by conducting another expe^ 
dition against the infidels. . j ^' 

y Though the English pleased themselves with* 
neons the glory which the king's martial genius pro- 
tionsof cured them, his reign was very oppressive and 
this reign. gQ^ag^liat arbitrary, by the high taj^es which he 
levied on them, and often without consent of the states . 
or great council. In the ninth yiear of his reign, he 
levied five i^hillings on each hide of land ; and because 
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the clergy refoaed to eontribute their ^share, h^ put them 
out of the protection of law, and ordered the civil courts 
to give them no sentence for any debts which they 

^ might claim/ Twice in his reign he ordared all his 
charters to be sealed anew, and the parties to pay fi^es 
for the renewal."* It is said that Hubert, his justiciary, 
sent him over to France, in the space of two years, no 

' less a sum than eleven hundred thousand marks, besides 
bearing all the charges of the government in England. 
But this account is quite incredible, unless we suppose 
that Richard made a thorough dilapidation of the de- 

. mesnes of the crown, which it is not likely he could do 
with iemy advantage after his former resmnption of all 
grants. A king, who possessed such a revenue, could 
never have endured fourteen months' captivity, for not 
paying a hundred and fifty thousand marks to the em- 
ptor, and be obliged at last to have hostege for a third 
of the sum. The prices of commodities in this reign 
are also a certain proof that no such enormous sum could 
be levied on the people. A hide of land, or about a 
hundred and twenty acres, was commonly let at twenty 
shillings a year, money of that time. As there were 
two hundred and £brty;-three thousand, six hundred hides 
in England, it is easy to compute the amount of all the 
landed rents of the kingdom. The general and stated 
price of an ox was four shillings ; of a labouring horse 
the same ; of a s5w, one shilling; of a sheep with fine 
wool, ten-pence ; with coarse wool, six-pence."" These 
commodities seem not to have advanced in their prices 
since the Conquest,'' and to have still been ten times 
cheaper iJian at present. 

i ^o▼eden, p. 743. Tynel, toL 3. p. 563. 
* Piynne's Cliron. Vindic. torn. 1. p. 1133. ^ HovedeH, p. 745. 

^ Madox, in his baionia Ai^lica, cap. 14, iellB \m, tliat in ike thirtietih 6C 
Henry II. thirty-three cows and two bulls cost but 8i* 7s. money of that ag^e ;. five 
kimdxed skeep, ttl. 10*. or about lOftf. per sheep ; sixty-six oxen, 182 3s. ; fif- 
teen breeding nareSf 21. 12s. 6d, ; and twenty-two hogs, XL 2s. Commoftities 
seem then to naye been about ten times cheaper than at present ; all except the 
•beep, probably on account of the value of tiie fleece. The same author, in his 
Formulare Anglicanum^ p. 17, says, that in the tenlih year of Richard 1. mention 
is mads «( ten per cent, paid for nuaiey : but the J«wi fnqnendjr exacted nauh 
higher uiterest. 
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' Richard ittiiewed th0 severe laiv® ligaiiist tiraii^^ 
in his forests, whom he punished by castration, and pat- 
ting oat their eyes, as in the reign of his gTeat-grand<» 
father. He established by law one weight and measune 
throu^out his kingdom;^ a nsefiil institution, which 
the mercenary disposition and necessities of his stkccessor 
engaged him to dispense with for money. 

The disorders in London, derived from its bad pohce, 
had risen to a great height during this reign ; and in the 
year 1 196, there seemed to be formed so r^nlar a con* 
spiiacy among the numerous malefactors, as threatened 
the citjr with destruction. There was one WiUiam Fite- 
Osbert, commonly called Langbeardy a lawyer, who had 
rendered himself extremely popular among the lower 
rank of citizens ; and, by defending them on all occa* 
sions, had acquired the appellation of the advocate or 
saviour of the poor. He exerted his authority, by in**, 
juring and insulting the more sub^;antial citizens, with 
whom he lived in a state of hostility, and who were every 
moment exposed to the most outrageous violences from 
him and his licentious emissaries. Murders were daily 
committed in the streets ; houses w^:^ broken open and 
pillaged in day-light ; and it is pretended, that no less 
than fifty-two thousand persons had entered into an as« 
sociation, by which they bound themselves to obey all 
the orders of this dangerous ruffian. Archbishop Hu- 
bert, who was then chief justiciary, summoned him be- 
fore the council to answer for his conduct ; but he came 
so well attended, that no one durst accuse him, or give 
evidence against him ; and the primate, finding the im- 
potence of law, contented himself with exacting from 
the citizens hostages for their good behaviour. He kept, 
however, a watchful eye on Fitz-Osbert ; and seizing a 
favourable opportunity, attempted to commit him to 
custody ; but the criminal, murdering one of the public 

p M. Paris, p« 109. 134. Trivet, p. 1S7. Ann. Waveri. p. 165. Horeden* 
p. 774, 
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lofficerSy escaped with his concubine to the .chnrch of St. 
Mary le" Bow, where he. defended himself by. force of 
arms. He was at last forced from his retreat, con-r 
demned, and executed amidst the regrets, of the popu- 
lace, who were so devoted to his memory, that they stole 
bis gibbet, paid the same veneration to it as to the cross^ 
and were^ equally zealous in propagating and attesting 
Reports of vthe miracles wrought by it."* But though the 
sectaries of this superstition were punished by the justi- 
ciaiy,^ it received so little encouragement from the jbs^ 
tablished clergy, whose property was endangered by such 
seditious practices, that it suddenly sunk and vanished. 

. It was during the crusades, that the custom of using 
coats of arms was first introduced into Europe. , The 
knights, cased up in armour, had no wfiy to make themr 
(pelves be known and distinguished in battle, but by the 
devices on their shields ; and these were gradually 
adopted by their posterity and families, who were proud 
of the pious and military enterprises of their ancestors. 

King Richard was a passionate lover of poetry : there 
even remains some poetical works of his composition ; 
and he bears a rank among the Provencal poets or Tro^ , 
ba^oreSj who were the first of the modem Europeans 
that di3tinguished themselves by attempts of that nature. 

4 Hoveden, p. 765. Diceto, p. 691. Newbrig, p. 49!(, 493. 

' Gerrase, p. 1551. 
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CHAP. XI. 

JOHN, 

Accession of the king — His marriage — -War with France — Murder 
of Arthur^ duke of Britanny — The king expelled the French pro- 
vinces — The king's quarrel with the court of Rome — Cardinal 
Langtbn appointed archbishop of Canterbury— ^Interdict of the 
kingdom — Excommunication of the king — The king's submission 

. to the pope-— Discontents of the barons — Insurrection of tbe 
barons — Magna Gharta — Renewal of the civil wars — ^Prince 
Lewis called over— Death — and character of the king. 

The noble and free genius of the ancients, which 
of the made the government of a single person be always 
^™^* regarded as a species of tyranny and usurpation, 
and kept them from forming any conception of a legal 
and regular monarchy, had rendered them entirely igno- 
rant both of the rights of primogeniture and a repre^ 
sentation in succession ; inventions so necessary for pre- 
serving order in the lines of princes, for obviating the 
evils of civil discord and of usurpation, and for begetting 
moderation in that species of government, by giving 
security to the ruling sovereign. These innovations arose 
from the feudal law ; which, first introducing the right 
of primogeniture, made such a distinction between the 
families of the elder and younger brothers, that the son 
of the former was thought entitled to succeed to his 
grandfather, preferably to his uncles, though nearer allied 
to the deceased monarch. But though this progress of 
ideas was natural, it was gradual. In the age of which 
we treat, the practice of representation was indeed intro- 
duced, but not thoroughly established ; and the minds 
of men fluctuated between opposite principles. Richard^ 
when he entered on the holy war, declared his nephew, 
Arthur, duke of Britanny, his successor ; and by a for- 
mal deed, he set aside, in his favour, the title of his 
brother John, who was younger than Geoffrey, the father 
of that prince.* But John so little acquiesced in that 

• Hoveden, p. 677. M. Farifl, p. tl2. Ghion. de Dtmst. p. 43. Rymer, voL 1. 
p.66>68. Bened. Abk. p. 619. 
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destination, that when he gained the ascendant in the 
English ministry, by expelling Longchamp, the chan- 
cellor, and great justiciary, he engaged all the English 
barons to swear, that they would maintain his right of 
succession; and Richard, on his return, took no ' steps 
towards restoring or securing the order which he had at 
iii^t established. He was even careful, by his last will, 
to declare his brother John heir to all his dominions ;** 
whether, that he now thought Arthur, who was only 
twelve years of age, incapable of asserting his claim 
against John's faction, or was influenced by Eleanor, the 
queen-mother, who hated Constantia, mother of the 
young duke, and who^ dreaded the credit which that 
princess would naturally acquire if her son should mount 
the throne. The authority of a testament was great in 
that age, even where the succession of a kingdom was 
concerned ; and John had reason to hope that this title, 
joined to his plausible right in other respects, would en- 
sure him the succession. But the idea of representa- 
tion seems to have made, at this time, greater progress 
in France than in England ; the barons of the transma- 
rine provinces, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, immedi- 
ately declared in favour of Arthur's title, and applied for 
assistance to the French monarch as their superior lord. 
Philip, who desired only an occasion to embarrass John, 
and dismember his dominions, embraced the cause of 
the yoimg duke of Britanny, took him under his protec-» 
tion, and sent him to Paris to be educated, along with 
his own son Lewis.^ In this emergence, John hastened 
to establish his authority in the chief members of the 
monarchy ; and after sending Eleanor into Poictou and 
Guienne, where her right. was incontestable, and was 
readily acknowledged, he hurried to Rouen, and having 
secured the dutchy of Normandy, he passed over, with- 
out loss of time, to England. Hubert, archbishop of 

^ Horeden, p. 791. Trivet, p. 138. 
<! HoTed«i» p.79S. M. Paris, p. 137. M. West.^ p^9^ Knygbton, p. f414. 
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Canterbuiy, William Mareschal, earl of Strigul, wkd 
also passes by the name of the earl of Pembroke, and 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter the justiciary, the three most fft- 
vouied ministers of the late king, were already engaged 
on his side f and the submission or acquiescence of aH- 
the other barons put him, without opposition, in pos- 
session of the throne. 

The king soon returned to France, in order to con- 
duct the war against Philip, and to recover the revolted 
provinces from his nephew Arthur. The alliances which 
Richard had formed with the earl of Flanders,^ and 
other potent French princes, though they had Bot been 
very dSectual, still subsisted, and enabled John to defend 
himself against all the efforts of his enemy. In an 
action between the French and Flemings, the elect 
bishop of Cambray was taken prisoner by the former; 
and wh^Q the cardinal of Capua claimed his liberty, 
Philip, instead of complying, reproached him with the 
weak efforts which he had aosployed in favour of the 
hisliop of Beauvais, who was in a like condition. The 
legate, to shew his impartiality, laid at the same time 
the kingdom of France and the dutchy of Normandy 
under an interdict; and the two kings found themselves 
obliged to make an exchange of these military prelatea^ 

Nothing enabled the king to bring this war to a happy 
issue so much as the selfish intriguing character of 
Philip, who acted in the provinces that had declared 
^r Arthur, without any regard to the interests of that 
prince, Constantia, seized with a violent jeakHny that 
he iptended to usurp the entire dominion of them^MbiBtid 
nieajis to carry off her son secretly from Paris ; she put 
him uto the hands of his uncle ; restored the provinces 
ii^icb had adhered to the young piince ; and made him 
d^ hcxms^ for the dutc^ of Britanny, whioh was 
regarded as a rere^ef of Normandy. fWm this inei- 

* Hoveden, p. 793. M. Paris, p. 137. 
. • Byai*r, vol. 1 . p« lt4. HoTeden, p. 794. M. Fttis, p. 138. 

' Hoveden, p. 795. 
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4ent^ Philip saw tkat he could not hope tpmake any 
progresa agaitist John ; and being threatened with an 
interdict on account of his irregular divorce from Ingel- 
burga, the Dani3h princess whom he had espoused; he 
became desirous of concluding a peace with England. 
After some fruitless conferences, the terms were at last 
adjusted ; and the two monarchs seemed in this treaty 
to have an intention, besides ending the present quar- 
rel, of preventing all future causes- of discord, and of 
obviating every controversy which could hereafter arise 
between them. They adjusted the limits of all their 
territories ; mutually secured the interests of their vassals ; 
and, to render the union more durable, John gave his 
niece, Blanche of Castile, in marriage to prince Lewis, 
Philip's eldest son, and with her the baronies of Issou- 
dun and Gra^ai, and other fiefs of Berri. Nine barSns 
of the king of England, and as many of the king of 
France, were guarantees of this treaty ; and all of them 
swore, that, if the sovereign violated any article of it, 
they would declare themselves against him, and embiucie 
the cause of the injured monarch." 
The.kiiig's Johu, uow sccurc, as he imagined, on the side 
inamage. ^^ France, mdulged his passion for Isabella, the 
daughter and heir of Aymar TaiHefTer, count of Angou- 
leme, a lady with whom he had become much enamoured. 
His queen, the heiress of the family of Gloucester, was 
. still alive; Isabella was married to the count de la 
Marche, and was already consigned to the care of that 
]aQbleman; though, by reason of her tender years, the 
marriage had not been consummated. The passion of 
John made him overlook all these obstacles ; he per- 
suaded the count of Angouleme to carry off his dangler 
from her husband ; and having, on some pretence or 
other, procured a divorce from his own wife, he espoused 
Isabella ; regardless both of the menaces of the pope, 

' Norman Dachentu, p. 10di$« Rymer^ ytA* !• p« 117— -119. Horedea* p. 814. 

Cbron. Dtmst. vol. 1. p. 47. 
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whpL exclaiimed against these irregular proceedings, and 
of the resentment of the injured count, who soon found 
means of punishing hiis powerful and insoleht rival. 

John had not the art of attaching his barons either by 
kffectio]) or by fear. The count de la Marche, and his 
brother the count d'Eu, taking advantage of the general 
discdntent against him, excited commotions in Poictdu 
and Normandy ; and obliged the king to have recourse 
to arms, in order to suppress the insurrection of his vas- 
sals. He summoned together the barons of England, 
aiid required them to pass the sea under his standard, 
and to quell the rebels ; he found that he possessed as 
little authority in that kingdom as in his tiransmariiie pro- 
vinces. The English barons unanimously repliiBd, that 
they would not attend him on this expedition, unless he 
would promise to restore and preserve their privileges ;* 
the first symptom of a regular association and plan of li- 
berty among those noblemen ! but affairs were not yet 
fully ripe for the revolution projected. John, by me- 
nacing the barons, broke the concert ; and both engaged 
many jof them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged 
the rest, who stayed behind^ to pay him a scutage of two 
marks on each knight's fee, as the price of theii^ ^empi-* 
tion from the service: 

The force which John carried abroad with him, and 
that which joined him in Normandy, rendered him much 
superior to his malecontent barons ; and so much thd 
more as Philip did not publicly give them any counte- 
nance, and seemed as yet determined to persevere stea-^ 
dily in the alliance which he had contracted with Ehg*- 
land. But the king, elated with his superiority, ad^ 
vanced claims which gave a universal alarm to his vas* 
sals^ and diffused still wider the general discontent Ad 
the jurisprudence of those times required, that the cacsei 
lb the lord's court should briefly be decided by. duel, hfe 
carried along with him certain briavos, whom he i«tained 

.r . * Annal. Bt»toii> p. ;?62.. 
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M champions, and whom lie destined to fight with his 
barons, in order to determine any controversy which he 
might r^se against them/ The count de* la Marche, and ^ 
other noblemen, regarded this proceeding ad an affiront, 
w well as an injury; and declared, that they would 
never draw their dword against men of such infmor 
quality. The king menaced them with vengeance ; but 
he had not vigour to employ s^aitist them the force in 
his hands, or to prosecute the injustice, by crushing en« 
tirely the nobles who opposed it 
Warwitk Tl^is government, equally feeble and violent, 
^^'iwt ^^® ^^ injured barons courage as well as in- 
clination to carry farther their opposition ; they 
appealed to the king of France ; complained bf the de* 
Bial of justice in John's court; demanded redress from 
him as 4eir superior lord ; and entreated him to employ 

Philip perceived his advantage, opened his mind to great 
projects, interposed in behalf of the French barons, ^nd 
begsm to talk in a high and menacing style to the king 
^ England. John, who could not disavow Philip's au« 
thotity, replied, that it belonged to himself first to grant 
them a trial by their peers in his own court ; it was not 
till he failed in this duty, that he was answerable to his 
peers in the supreme court of the French king ;^ and he 
promised, by a fsor and equitable judicature, to give sa- 
tisfaction to his barons. When the nobles, in conse-^ 
qucnce of this engagement, demsmded a safe-conduct, 
that th^ might attend his court, he at first refused it ; 
upon the renewal of Philip's menaces, he promised to 
grant their demand ; he violated this promise ; fresh me- 
naces eictorted from him a promise to surrender to Philip 
the fortresses of Tillieres and Boutavant, as a security 
for performance ; he again violated his engagement ; hii 
eneiimes, sc^nsible both of his weakness and want of fdith, 
combined still closer in the resolution of pushing him 

> Annal. BurCOii, p. WL ^ Fhiiipp. lib. 6. 
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to ettr^mties; and a new and powerfal iediy Boon .a{H 
peared to encourage them in th^ir invasion of this odious 
and despicable goyemment. 

The young duke of Britanny, who was now rising to 
man's estate, sensible of! the dangerous character of his 
uncle, determined to seek both his security and elevti- 
tion by a union with Philip and the malecontent barons. 
He joined the French army, which had begun hostiUties 
against the king of England ; he was received with gi^at 
marks of distinction by Philip^ was knighted by him ; 
espoused his daughter Mary ; and was invested not only 
in the dutchy of Britanny, but in the counties of Anjou 
and Maine, which he had formerly resigned to his 
uncle.* Every attempt succeeded with the allies. Til- 
lieres and Boutavant were taken by Philip, aft^ making 
a feeble defence; Mortiinar and Lyons fell into his 
hands almost without resistance. That prince next in- 
vested Goumai ; and opening the sluices of a lake which 
lay in the neighbourhood, poured such a torrent of water 
into the place that the garrison deserted it, and the 
French monarch, without striking a blow, made himself 
master of that important fortress. The progress of the 
French arms was rapid^ and promised mtore considerable 
success than usually in that age attended military enter*^ 
prises. In answer to every advance which the king 
made towards peace, Philip still insisted, that he should 
resign all his transmarine doniinions to his nephew, slaud 
rest contented with the kingdom of England ; when ^jx 
event haj^ned, which seemed to turn the scales in 
favour of John, and to give him a decisive superiority 
over his enemies. 

Young Arthur,- fond of military renown, had broken 
into Poictou at the head of a small army ; aftd pa»nng 
near Mirabeau, he heard that his grandmoth^ queen 
Eleanor, who had always opposed his interests, was 
lodged in that place, and was protected by a weak gar- 

TriTCt, p. 1^2. 
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risen and -ruinous fortifications." He immediately de- 
termined to lay siege to the fortress, and .make himself 
master of her person ; but John, roused from his indo^ 
lence by so pressing an occasion, collected an army of 
English and Braban^ons, and advanced from Normandy 
with hasty marches to the relief of the queen-mother: 
He fell on Arthur's camp before that prince was aware 
of the danger; dispersed his army ; took him prisoner, 
together with the count de la Mairche, GeoflSrey de Lu- 
signan, and the most considerable of the revolted barons ; 
and returned in triumph to Normandy.** Philip, who 
Was lying before Arques in that dutchy, raised the siege, 
and retired upon his approach.** The greater part of the 
prisoners were sent over to England; but Arthur was 
shut up in the castle of Falaise, 

Murder of '^^ ^^S ^^^ ^^^^ ^ confeteuce with his ne- 
^'^j phew ; represented to him the folly of his pre- 
Briianny. tcusious ; and required him to renoimce the 
French alliance, which had encouraged him to five in 
a state of enmity with all his family ; but the brave, 
though imprudent youth, rendered more haughty from 
misfortunes, maintained the justice of his cause; asserted 
his claim, not only to the French provinces, but to the 
crown of England; and, in his turn, required the king to 
I'estbre the son of his elder brother to the possession of 
his inheritance.P John, sensible, from these sjnnptoms of 
spirit, that the young prince, though now a prisoner, 
might hereafter prove a dangerous enemy, determined to 
prevent all future peril by dispatching his nephew; and 
Arthur was never more heard of. The circumstances 
which attended this deed of darkness wiere, no doubt, 
carefully concealed by the actors, and. are variously re- 
lated by historians ; but^ the most probable account is as 
fo^UowS : the king, it is said, first proposed to William 
de la Bray, one df his servants, to dispatch Arthur; but 

■» Ann. Waverl. p. 167. M. W«»t. p. 96*. 
P Ann. Marg. p. 213. M. West. p. 264. ^ Ibid. p. 264. 
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WiBiam repKed, that he was a gentleman, lurt 41iaiig- 
man ; and he positively refused compliance. Another 
instrument of murder was found, and was dispatched with 
proper orders to Falaise ; but Hubert de Bourg, chann 
berlain to the king, and constable of the cai^le, feigning 
• that he hirtiself would execute the king's mandate, sent 
back the assassin, spread the report that the young prince 
was dead, and publicly performed all the ceremonies of 
Ms mte^rment ; but finding that the Bretons vowed re^ 
Venge for Ae murder; and that all the revolted baix>ns 
persevered more obstinately in their rebellion, he thought 
it prudent 4;o reveal the secret, and to inform the world 
that the dnke of Britanny was still alive, and in hiscus-^ 
tody. This discovery proved fatal to the young pvince : 
John first removed him to the castle of Rouen; and 
coming in a boat, during the night-time, to that place, 
cdmmanded Arthur to be brought forth to him. Thq 
young prince, awa^e of his danger, and now more sub- 
dued by the continuance of his misfortunes, and by the 
taipproach of death, threw himself on his knees before his 
uncle, and begged for mercy ; but the barbarous tyrBnt^ 
making^no rjq)ly, stabbed him with his own hands ; and 
fastaringa stone to the dead body, threw it into the 
Seine. ^: > 

All men were struck with horror at this inlximian 
deed;> and from that moment the king, detested by his 
subjects, retained a very precarious authority over both 
the people and the barons m his dominions. The. Bre- 
te^ns, enraged at this disappointment iu their fond hopes, 
waged implacable war. against him; and fixing the suct 
cession of their government, put themselves in a posture 
to rwenge the murder of their sovereign. John had 
got into his power his niece, Eleanor, sister to ArthuTj 
commonly called the Damsel qf Britanny ; and camriog 
her over to England, detained her evfer after in captivity ;^ 
but the Bretons^ in despair of recovering this {^rincess> 

q Trivet, p. 145^ T. Wyke8» p. 36. Ypod, Nciwt. p. 459, 
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chose Alice for their sovereign ; a youi^er daughter of 
Constantia, by her second marriage with Gui de Tfaouars ; 
and they intrusted the government of the dutchy to that . 
nobleman. The states of Britanny, jneanwhile, carried 
their complaints before Philip as their liege lord, and de- 
manded justice f6r the violence committed by John on 
the person of Arthur, so near a relation, who, notwith- 
8tandi^g the homage which he did to Normandy, was 
always r^arded as one of the chief vassals of the crown. 
Philip received their application with pleasure; sum- 
moned John to stand a trial before him ; and on his 
non-appearance passed sentence, with the concurrenoe 
of the peers, upon that prince; declared him guilty of 
feloQji^ and parricide ; and adjudged him to forfeit to his 
superior lord all his seignories and fie& in France.'' 
The kibg The ^^ ^f France, whose ambitious and ac- 
J^^ tive spirit had been hitherto confined, either by 
French the soimd policy of Henry, or the martial genius 
provinceB. ^^ R^i^jj^gj^^ seciug HOW the opportunity favour- 
able against this base and odious prince, embraced the 
project of expelling the English, or rather thje English 
king, from France, alid of annexing to the crown so 
many considefrable fiefs, which during several ages had 
been dismembered from it. Many of the other great 
vassals, whose jealousy might have interposed, and have 
obstructed the execution of this project, were not at pre- 
sent in a situation to oppose it; and the rest either looked 
on with indifference, or gave their assistance to this dan* 
gerous s^randizement of their superior lord. The earls 
of Flanders and Blois were aigaged in the holy war ; 
the count of Champagne was an infant, and under the 
guardianship of Philip : -the dutchy of Britanny, enraged 
at the murder of their prince, vigorously {m>moted all 
his measures ; and the general defection of John's vaa*- 
salft made every enterprise easy and succdssfiil against 
hini* Philip, after taking several casitles and fortresses 

r W. Hemingt p. 455. M. West. p. 264. Knyghtob, p. 24tO. 
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beyond the Loire^ which he either garrisoned ot dis^ 
mantled, received the submissions of the count Alen^a^ 
who deserted John, and delivered up all the places 
under his command to the French ; upon which Philip 
broke up his t^amp, in order to give the troops some 
repose after the fatigues of the campaign. John, sud- 
denly collecting some forces, laid siege to Alen^n ; 
and Philip whose dispersed army could not hg brought 
together in time to suqcour it, saw himself exposed to 
the disgrace of suffering the oppression of his friend and 
confederate. But his active and fertile genius found an 
expedient against this evil. There was held at that very 
time a tournament at Moret, in the Gatinois ; whither 
all the chief nobility of France and the neighbouring 
countries had resorted, in order to signalize their prowess 
and address. Philip presented himself before them; 
oraved their assistance in his distrlsss ; and pointed out 
the plains of Alen^n, as the most honourable field in 
which they could display their generosity and martial spi* 
rit. Those valorous knights vowed that they would tdce 
vengeance 6n the base parricide, the stain of arms and 
of chivalry ; and putting themselves, with all their reti«- 
ime, under the command of Philip, instantly marched to 
raise the siege of Alen^on. John, hearing of their ap- 
proach, fled from before the place ; and in the hurry 
abandoned all his tents, machines, and baggage, to the 
enemy. 

This feeble effort was the last exploit of that slothfiil 
and cowardly prince for the defence of his dominions. 
He thenceforth remained in total inactivity at Rouen ; 
passing all his time, with his young wife, in pastimes and 
amusements, as if his states had been in the most pro* 
found tranquillily, or his affairs in the most prosperous 
coildition. If he ever mentioned war, it was only to 
give himself vaunting airs, which, in the eyes of all men, 
rendered him still more despicable and ridiculous. " Let 
the French go on (said he), I Will retake in a day what 
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it. has cost them years to acquira"' His stupidity and 
indolence appeared so extraordinary, that the people en- 
' deavoured to account for the infatuation by sorcery, and 
believed that he was thrown into this lethargy by some 
magic or witchcraft. The English barons, finding that 
dbieir time was wasted to no purpose,' and that they must 
suffer the disgrace of seeing, without resistance, the pro- 
gress of tjie French arms, withdrew, from their colours^ 
and secretly returned to their own countiy.* No one 
thought of defending a. man, who seemed to have de^ 
serted himself; and his subjects regarded his fate with 
the same indifference, to which, in this pressing exigency^ 
they saw him totally abandoned. 

John, while he neglected all domestic resources, had 
the meanness to betake himself to a foreign power, 
whose protection he claimed : he applied to the pope, 
Innocent III. and entreated him to interpose his autho- 
rity between him and the French monarch. Innocent, 
pleased with any occasion of exerting his superiority, 
sent Philip orders to *stop the progr^s of his arms, ajid 
to make peace with the king of England. But the 
French barons received the message with indignation ; 
disclaimed the temporal authority assumed by the pon- 
tiff,; and vowed, that they would, to the uttermost, assist 
their prince against all his enemies : Philip seconding 
their ardour, proceeded, instead of obeying the pope's 
envoys, to lay siege to Chateau Gaillard, the most con- 
siderable fortress which remained to guard the frontiers 
pf Normandy. 

; Chateau Gaillard was situated partly on an island iii 
the river Seine, partly on a rock opposite to it; and was 
secured by every advantage which either art or nature 
could bestow upon it. The late king, having cast his 
eye on this favourable situation, had spared no labour 
or expense in fortifying it; and it was defended by 
Roger de Laci, . constable of Chester, a detemuned of- 

•|i|.Pari8,p.l46. M,W0it.p.Sd6. . ^M. Paris, p. 146. M,We»t.p.^4. 
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ficer, at the head of a numerous garrison. Philip, who 
despaired of taking the place by force, purposed to re-^ 
duce it by famine ; and that he might cut off its com- 
munication with the neighbouring country, he threw » 
bridge across the Seine, while he himself wilt his army 
blockaded it by land. The earl of Pembroke, the man* 
of greatest vigour and capacity in the English court, 
formed a plan for breaking through the French intrench- 
ments,%nd throwing relief into the place. He carried 
with him an army of four thousand infantry and three 
thousand cavalry, and suddenly attacked, with great 
success, Philip's camp in the night-time; having left 
orders, that a fleet of seventy flat-bottomed vessels 
should sail up the Seine, and fall at the same instant "bn; 
the bridge. But the wind and the current of the rivCT, 
by retarding the vessels, disconcerted this plan of ope-- 
rations ; and it was morning before the fleet appeared ; 
when Pembroke, though successful in- the beginning of 
the acti6n, was already replulsed with considerable losisj, 
and the king of France had leisure to defend himself 
against these new assailants, who also met with a re-« 
pmlse.' After this misfortune, John made no farther 
efforts for the relief of Chateau Gaillard; and Philip 
had all the leisure requisite for conducting and finishing 
the siege. Roger de Laci defended himself for a. twelve- 
month with great obstinacy; and having bravftiy repel- 
led every attack, arid patiently borne ^ the hardships 
of famine, he wiais at last overpowered by a sudden as- 
sault in the night-time, and made^ prisoner of : war, with 
his garrison." Philip, who knew how to respect valour 
even in an enemy,' treated him with civility, and gave 
him the whole city of Paris for the place of his cbn- 
finement. 

When the bulwark of Normandy was once subdued^ 
all the province lay open to the inroads of Phflip ; and 
iktid king of England despaired of being any longer able 

: • Tmet* p. 144. Gul. Britto, lib. r. Aran Wavevl. p.- l#8i: ^ 
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to defend it He secretly prepared vessels for a scanda- 
lous flight ; and that the Nomiaxis might no longer doubt 
of his resolution to abandon them, he ordered the forti- 
fications of Pont de I'Arche, Mbulineaux, and Montfort 
I'Amauri, to be demolished. Not daring to repose con- 
fidence in any of his barons, whom he believed to be 
universally engaged in a conspiracy against him, he in- 
trusted the government of the province to Archas Martin 
and Lupicaire, two mercenary Braban^ons, whonf he had 
retained in his service. Philip, now secure of his prey, 
pushed his conquests with vigour and success against 
the dismayed Normans. Falaise was first besieged ; and 
Lupicaire, who commanded in this impregnable fortress^ 
after surrendering the place, enlisted himself with his 
troops in the service of Philip, and carried on hostilities 
s^ainst his ancient master. Caen, Coutance, Seez, Ev- 
reux, Baieux, soon fell into the hands of the French mo- 
narchy and all the lower Normandy was reduced under 
his dominion. To forward his entei^rises on th^ other 
division of the province, Grui de Thouars, at the head of 
the Bretons, broke into the territory, and took mount St. 
Michael, Avranches, and all the other fortresses in that 
neighbourhood. The Normans, who abhorred theFrench 
yoke, and who would have defended themselves to the 
last extremity if their prince had appeared to conduct 
them, f A no resource but in submission ; and every 
city opened its gates as soon as Philip appeared before 
it Rouen alone, Arques, and Vemeiiil, determined to 
maintain their liberties ; and formed a confederacy for 
mutual defi^ce. Philip began with the siege of Rouen : 
the inhabitants were so inflamed with hatred to France, 
that, cm the appearance of his army, they fell on all the 
natives of that, country, whom they found within tibeir 
walls? and put them to death. But after the French 
king had* begun his operations viPith success, and bad 
taken some of their outworks, the citizens, seeing no 
resource, offered to capitulate (June 1); and demanded 
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6nly thirty days to advertise their prince of their diaiiger, 
and to require succours against the eilemy. Upon the 
expiration of the term, as no supply had arrived, they 
opened their gates to.Philip;'' and the whole province 
soon after imitated . the example, and submitted to the 
victor. Thus was this important territory reunited to 
the crown of France, about three centuries after the ces- 
sion of it by Charles the Simple to Rollo, the first duke; 
and the»Normahs, sensible that this conquest was pro- 
bably final, demanded the privilege of bemg governed 
by French laws ; which Philip, making a few alterations 
on the ancient Norman customs, readily granted them. 
But the French monarch had too much ambition and 
genius to stop in his present career of success. He car- 
ried his victorious army into the western provinces; 
soon reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of Poic* 
tou f and in thk manner, the French crown, during the 
Tdgd of one able and active prince, received such an ac- 
cession of power and grandeur, as, in the ordinary course 
of tilings, it wotdd bave required several ages to attain. 

John, on his arrival in England, that he might cover 
the disgrace of his own conduct, exclaimed loudly against 
his barons, who, he pretended, had deserted his standard 
in Normandy; and he arbitrarily extorted from them a 
seventh of sdl their moveables, as a punishment for the 
offience.' Soon after he forced them to grant him a 
scutage of two marks and a half on each knight's fee for 
an expedition into Normandy ; but he did not attempt to 
estecute the service for which he pretended to exact it. 
Next year he summoned all the barons of his realm to 
attend him on his foreign expedition, and collected ships 
from all the searports ; but meeting with opposition 
from some of his ministers, and abandoning his design, 
he dismissed both fleet and army, and then renewed his 
exclamations against the barons for deserting him. He 

« Trivet, p. 147. Ypod. Neust p. 459. y Trivet, p. 149. 
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next put to sea with a small army, and his subjects be- 
lieved^ that he was resolved to expose himself to the ut- 
most hazard for the defence and recovery of his domi-* 
nions ; but they were surprised, after a few days, to see 
him return again into harbour, without attempting any 
thing. In the subsequent season, he had the courage 
to carry his hostile measures a step farther. Gui de 
llbouars, who governed Britanny, jealous of the ra^id 
progress made by his ally, the French king, promised to 
join die king of England with' all his forces ; and John 
ventured abroad' with a considisrable army, and .landed 
at Rochelle. He marched to Angiers ; which he took 
and reduced to ashes. But the approach of Philip'with 
an army threw him into a panic ; and he immediately 
made proposals for peace, and fixed a place of interview 
with his enemy ; but inst^id of keeping his engagement, 
he stole off with his army, embarked at Rochelle, and 
vetumed, loaded with new shame and disgrace, into Eng- 
ktnd. The mediation of the pope procured him at last 
a truce for two years with the French monarch ;* almost 
all the transmarine provinces were ravished from him ; 
and his English barons, though harassed with arbitrary 
tftxes and fruitless expeditions, saw themselves and their 
country baffled and affronted in every enterprise. 1 * 
In an age when personal valour w^as regarded as the 
chief accomplishment, such conduct as that of John, al- 
ways disgraceful, must be exposed to peculiar contempt ; 
and he must thenceforth have expected to rule his tur- 
bulent vassals with a very doubtful authority. But the 
government exercised by the Norman princes had wound 
up the royal power to so high a pitchj and so much be- 
yond the usual tenor of the fuedal constitutions, that it 
still behoved him to be debased by new affronts and dis- 
graces, ere his barons could entertain the view of con- , 
spiring against him, in order to retrench his prerogatives*. 
The church, which, at that time, declined not a contest 

* Rymer» toI. 1. p. 141. 
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with the moBt powerfial and most vigoroui^ monarchs, 
took first advantage of John's imbecility; and, with the 
most aggravating circumstances of insolence and scorn, 
fixed her yoke upon him. 

The king's The papal chair was then filled by Innocent 
^S^4© III. who, having attained that dignity at the 
B^ef ^S^ ^^ thirty-seven years, and being endowed 
i2or. with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full 
scope to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps more 
t)penly than any of his predecessors, to convert that su- 
periority which was yielded him by all the European 
princes, into a real dominion over them. The hierarchy, 
protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to ' 
an enormous height its usurpations upon the civil 
power ; but in order to extend them farther, and rendw 
them useful to the court of Rome, it was necessary to 
reduce the ecclesiastics themselves under an absolute 
monarchy, and to make them entirely dependent on 
their spiritual leader. For this purpose. Innocent first 
attempted to impose taxes at pleasure upon the clergy, 
and in the first year of this century, taking advantage of 
the popular frenzy for crusades, he sent collectors over 
all Europe, who levied, by his authority, the fortieth of 
all ecclesiastical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, 
and received the voluntary contributions of the laity to a 
Uke amount.** The same year, Hubert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, attempted another innovation, favourable to 
ecclesiastical and papal power : in the king's absence, he 
summoned, by his legatine authority, a synod of all the 
English clergy, contrary to the inhibition of Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter, the chief justiciary ; and no proper censure 
was ever passed on this encroachment,' the first of the 
kind, upon the royal power. But a favourable incident 
soon after happened, which enabled so aspiring a pontiff 
as Innocent to extend still farther his usurpations on so 
contemptible a prince as John. 

* Rymer, vol. 1. p. 119; ' ' 
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Hubert^ the primate, died in 1205 ; and a3 the monks 
or canons of Christ-church, Canterbury, possessed aright 
of voting in the election of their archbishop, some of the 
juniors of the order, who lay in wait for that event, met 
clandestinely the very night of Hubert's death ; and, with- 
out any conge d'elire from the king, chose Reginald, 
their sub-prior, for the successor ; installed him in the 
archiepiscopal throne before midnight ; and, having en- 
joined him the strictest secrecy, sent him 'immediately to 
Rome, in order to solicit the confirmation of his election.'' 
The vanity of Reginald prevailed over his prudence ; and 
he no sooner arrived in Flanders, than he revealed to 
every one the purpose of his journey, which was imme- 
diately known in England/ The king was enraged at 
the novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filUng so im- 
portant an office without his knowledge or consent ; the 
suffragan bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed 
to concur in the choice of their primate, were no less dis- 
pleased at the exclusion given them in this election ; the 
senior monks of Christ-church were injured by the irrer 
gular proceedings of their juniors; the juniors them- 
selves, ashamed of their conduct, and disgusted with 
the levily of Reginald, who had broken his engagements 
with them, were willing to set aside his election f and 
all men concurred in the design of remedying the false 
measures which had been taken. But as John knew 
that thid affair would be canvassed .before a superior 
tribunal, where the interposition of royal authority of 
bestowing ecclesiastical benefices was very invidious ; 
where even the cause of suffragaii bishops was not so 
favoiurable as that of monks; he determined to make 
the new election entirely unexceptionable ; he submitted 
the affair wholly to the canons of Christ-church ; and 
departing from the right claimed by his predecessors, 
ventured no farther than to inform them privately, that 
they iVould do him an acceptable service, if they chose 

« M. Paris, p. 148. M. West. p. 206. ' Bid. « Jbid. 
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John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, for their primate/ 
The election of that prelate was accordingly made with- 
out a contradictory vote ; and the king, to obviate all 
contests, endeavoured to persuade the suffragan bishops 
not to insist on their claim of concurring in the election ; 
but those prelates, persevering in their pretensions, sent 
an agent to maintain their cause before Innocent ; while 
the king, and the convent of Christ-church, dispatched 
twelve monks of that order to support, before the same 
tribunal, the election of the bishop of Norwich. 

Thus, there lay three different claims before the pope, 
whom all parties allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the 
contest. The claim of the suffragans, being so opposite 
to the usual maxims of the papal court, was soon set 
aside ; the election of Reginald was so obviously fraudu- 
lent and irregular, that there was no possibility of de- 
fending it ; but fnnocent maintained, that though this 
election was null and invalid, it ought previously to have 
been declared such by the sovereign pontiff, before the 
monks could proceed to a new election ; and that the 
choice of the bishop of Norwich was of course as unca- 
nonical as that of his competitor.* Advantage was there- 
fore taken of this subtlety for introducing a precedent, 
by which the see of Canterbury, the most important dig- 
nity in the church after the papal throne, should ever 
after be at the disposal of the court of Rolne. 

While the pope maintained so many fierce contests, 
in order to wrest from princes the right of granting in- 
vestitures, and to exclude laymen from all authority in 
conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by 
the united influence of the clergy, who, aspiring to in- 
dependence, fought, with all the ardour of ambition,. and 
all the zeal of superstition, under his sacred baimers. 
But no sooner was this point, after a great efiusion of 
blood and the convulsions of nlany states, established in 

t M. Parid, p. 149. M . West. p. 966* , 
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some tolerable degree, than the victorious leader, as is 
lisiial, turned his arms against his own community, and 
aspired to centre all power in his person. By the inven- 
tion of reserves, provisions, commendams, and other de- 
viceis, the pope gradually assumed the right o£ filling va- 
cant benefices ; and the plenitude of his apostolic power, 
which was not subject to any limitations, supplied all 
defects of title in the person on whom he bestowed pre- 
ferment. The canons which regulated elections were 
purposely rendered intricate and involved ; frequent dis- 
putes arose among candidates ; appeals were every day 
carried to Rome ; the apostolic see, besides reaping pe- 
cuniary advantages from these contests, often exercised 
the power pf setting aside both the litigants, and, on pre- 
tence of appeasing faction, nominated a third person, 
who might be more acceptable to the contending parties. 
Cardinal The prcscut coutrovcrsy about the election to 
appwnt^d the see of Canterbury afforded Innocent an op- 
^*^^^°Pportunity of claiming this right ; and he failed 
t^rbury. not to pcrccivc and avail himself of the advan- 
tage. He sent for the twelve monks deputed^ by the 
convent to maintain the cause of the bishop of Norwich ; 
and commanded them, imder the penalty of excommu- 
nication, to choose for their primate cardinal Langton, 
an Englishman by bi^th, but educated in France, and 
connected, by his interest and attachments, with j;he see 
of Rome.*" In vain did the monks represent, that they 
had received from their convent no authority for this 
purpose '; that an election, without a previous writ from 
the king, would be deemed highly irregular ; and that 
they were merely agents for another person, whose right 
they had no power or pretence to abandon. None of 
them had the courage to persevere in this opposition, 
except one, Elias de Brantefield ; all the rest, overcome 
by the menaces and authority of the pope, complied 

^ M. Paris, p. 155. Ann. Wayerl. p. 169. W. Ueming. p. 553. Knyghton, 
p. 2415. 
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with his orders, and made the election recjuired of 
them. 

Innocent, sensible that this flagrant usurpation would 
be highly resented by the court of England, wrote John 
a mollifying letter ; sent him four golden rings set with 
precious stones ; and endeavoured to enhance the value 
of the present, by informing him of the many mysteries 
implied in it. He begged him to consider seriously the 
form of the rings, their number ^ their matter^ and their 
colour. Their form, he said, being round, shadowed out 
Eternity, which had neither beginning nor end ; and he 
ought thence to learn his duty of aspiring from earthly 
objects to heavenly, froni things temporal to things eter- 
nal. The number four, being a square, denoted Steadi- 
ness of Mind, not to be subverted either by adversity or 
prosperity, fixed for ever on the:firmr basis of the four car- 
dinal virtues. Gold, which is the matter, being the most 
precious of metals, signified Wisdom, which is the most 
valuable of all accomplishments, and justly preferred by 
Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior attainments. 
The blue colour of the sapphire represented Faith ; the 
verdure of the emerald, Hope ; the redness of the ruby, 
Charity ; and the splendour of the topaz. Good Works.' 
By these conceits. Innocent endeavoured to repay John 
for one of the most important prerogatives of his crown, 
which he had ravished from him ; conceits probably ad- 
mired by Innocent himself : for it is easily possible for a 
man, especially in a barbarous age, to unite strong ta- 
lents for business with ah absurd taste for literature and 
the arts. 

* John was inflamed with the utmost rag6 when he 
heard of this attempt of tlie court of Rome ;'' and he 
immediately vented his passion on the monks of Christ- 
church, whom he found inclined to support the election 
made by their fellows at Rome. He sent Fulke de Can- 
telupe and Henry de ComhuUe, two knights of his re- 

* Rymer, vol. 1. p. 139. M. Paris, p. 155. ^ Rymer, vol. 1. p. 14S. 
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tinue, men of violent tempers and rude maimers, to ex- 
pel them the convent, and take possession of their reve-^ 
nues. These knights entered the monastery with drawn 
swords, commanded the prior and the monks to de- 
part the kingdom, and menaced them, that in case of dis«* 
obedience, they would instantly burn them with the con- 
vent^ Innocent prognosticating, from the violence and 
•imprudence of these measures, that John would finally 
sink in the contest, persevered the more vigorously 
in his pretensions, and exhorted the king not to oppose 
God and the church any longer, nor to prosecute that 
cause for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had sacri- 
ficed his life, and which had exalted him equal to the 
highest saints in heaven i"" a clear hint to John to profit 
by the example of his father, and to remember the pre- 
judices and established principles of his subjects, who 
bore a profound veneration to that martyr, and regarded 
his merits ^as the subject of their chief glory and ex- 
ultation. 

Innocent finding that John was not sufficiently tamed 
to submission, sent three prelates, the bishops of London, 
Ely, and Worcester, to intimate, that if he persevered in 
his disobedience, the sovereign pontiff would be obliged 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict"" All the other 
prelates threw themselves on their knees before him, 
and entreated him, with tears in their eyes, to prevent 
the scandal of this sentence, by making a speedy sub- 
mission to his spiritual father, by receiving from his 
hands the new-elected primate, and by restoring the 
monks of Christ-church to all their rights and possessions. 
He burst out into the most indecent invectives against 
the prelates; swore by God's teeth (his usual oath), 
that if the pope presumed to lay his kingdom imder an 
interdict, he would send to him all the bishops and 
clergy in England, and would confiscate all f}ieir 

> M. Paris, p. 156. Trivet, p. 151. Ann. WaverUp. 169. 
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estates ; and threatened, that if tlienceforth he caught 
any Romans in his dominions, he would put out theit 
eyes and cut off their noses, in order to set a mark upon 
them which might distinguish them from all other 
nations.** Amidst all this idle violence, John stood on 
such bad terms with his nobility, that lie never dared to 
assemble the states of the kingdom, who, in so jnst a 
cause, would probably have adhered to any other 
monarch, and have defended with vigour the liberties 
of the nation against these palpable usurpations of the 
court of Rome. Innocent,'therefore, perceiving the king*s 
weakness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, 
which he had for some time held suspended over him.** 
Interdict ^he Sentence of interdict was at that time the 
•f the crreat instrument of vengeance and policy em- ' 

kingdom. ^ o r J 

ployed -by the court of Rome ; was denounced 
against sovereigns for the lightest offences ; and made 
the guilt of one person involve the ruin of millions, 
even in their spiritual and eternal welfare. The exe- 
cution of it was calculated to strike the senses in the 
highest degree, and to operate with irresistible force on 
the. superstitious minds of the people. The nation was 
of a sudden deprived of all exterior exercise of its reli- 
gion ; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments ; the 
crosses,^ the relics, the images, the statues of the saints, 
were laid on the ground ; and, as if the air itself were 
profaned, and might pollute them by its contract, the 
priests carefully covered them up, even from their own 
approach and veneration. The use of bells entirely 
ceased in all the churches ; the bells themselves were 
removed frtm the steeples, and laid on the ground with 
the other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated with 
shut doors, and none but the priests were admitted to 
that holy institution. The laity partook of no religious 
rite, except baptism to new-born infants, and the com- 

• M. Paris, p, 157. 
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muaion to the dying; the dead were not interred in 
consecrated ground ; they were thrown into ditches^- or 
buried in common fields ; and their obsequies were not 
attended with prayers or any hallowed ceremony. Mar- 
riage was celebrated in the churchyards;** and that 
every action in life might bear the marks of this dreadftil 
situation, the people were prohibited the use of meat as 
in Lent, or times of the highest penance; were de- 
barred from all pleasures and entertainments, and even 
to salute each other, or so much as to shave their beards, 
and give any decent attention to their person and apparel. 
Every circumstance carried symptoms of the deepest 
distress, and of the most immediate apprehension of 
divine vengeance and indignation. 

The king, that he might oppose his temporal to their 
spiritual terrors, immediately, from his own authority, 
confiscated the estates' of all the clergy who obeyed the 
interdict ;"" banished the prelates, confined the monks 
in their convent, and gave them only such a small allow- 
ance from their own estates as would suffice to provide 
them with food and raiment. He treated with the ut- 
most rigour all Langton's adherents, and every one that 
shewed any disposition to obey the commands of Rome ; 
and in order to distress the clergy in the tenderest point, 
and at the same time expose them to reproach and ri- 
dicule, he threw into prison all their concubines, and 
required high fines as the price of their liberty." 

After the canons which established the celibacy of the 
clergy were, by the zealous endeavours of archbishop 
Anselm, more rigorously executed in England, the ec- 
clesiastics^ gave, almost universally and avQwedly,. into 
the use of concubinage ; and the court of Rome, which 
had no interest in prohibiting this practice, made very 
slight opposition to it. The custom was become so 
prevalent, that, in some cantons of Switzerland, before 

1 Chron. Dunst. toI. 1. p. 51. ' Ann. Waveil. p. 170. 
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the Tefonnatibn,- the laws not only permitted, but, to 
avoid scandal, enjoined the use of concubines to the 
younger clei^; and it was usual every where for priests 
to apply to the ordinary, and obtain from him a formal 
liberty for this indulgence. The bishop commonly took 
care to prevent the practice from degenerating into li- 
centiousness : he confined the priest to the use of one 
woman, required him to be constant to her bed, obliged 
him to provide for her subsistence and th^itbf her children; 
and though the offspring was, in the eye of the law, 
deemed illegitimate, this commerce was really a kind of 
inferior marriage, such as is still practised in Germany 
among the nobles ;* and may be regarded by the candid 
as an appeal from the tyranny of civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions, to the more virtuous and more unerring 
laws of nature. 

The quarrel between the king and the see of Rome 
continued for some years ; and though many of the clergy, 
from the fear of punishment, obeyed .the orders of John, 
and celebrated divine service, they complied with the 
'utmost reluctance, and were regarded, both by theniselves 
and the people, as men who betrayed their principles, 
and sacrificed their conscience to temporal regards and 
interests. During this violent situation, the king, in 
order to give a lustre to his government, attempted 
military expeditions against Scotland, against Ireland, 
against the Welsh ;" and he commonly prevailed, more 
from the weakness of his enemies, than from his own 
vigour or abilities.. Meanwhile, the danger to which 
his government stood continually exposed from the dis- 
contents of the ecclesiastics, increased his natural pro- 
pension ta tyranny ; and he seems to have even wantonly 
disgtfsted all orders of men, especially his nobles, from 
whom alone he could reasonably expect support and 
assistance. He dishonoured their families by his licen- 

t Padre Paolo, Hist. Cone. Trid. lib. 1. 
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tious amours ; he published edicts, prohibiting diem from 
hunting feathered game, and thereby restrained them 
from their favourite occupation and amusement;' he 
ordered all the hedges and fences near his forests to be 
levelled, that his deer might have more ready access into 
the fields for pasture ; and he continually loaded the na- 
tion with arbitrary impositions. Conscious of the ge- 
neral hatred which he had incurred, he required his no- 
bility to give him hostages for security of their allegiance; 
and they were obliged to put into his hands their sons, 
nephews, or near relations. When his messengers came 
with like orders to the castle of William de Braouse, a 
baron of great note, the lady of that nobleman replied. 
That she would never intrust her son into the hands of 
one who had murdered his own nephew while in his cus- 
tody. Her husband reproved her for the severity of this 
speech ; but, sensible of his danger, he immediately fled 
with his wife and son into Ireland, where he endeavoured 
to conceal himself. The king discovered the unhappy 
family in their retreat ; seized the wife and son, whom 
he starved to death in prison ; and the baron himself 
narrowly escaped, by flying into Fiance. 

The court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradation 
of sent:ences ; by which she kept offenders in awe ; still 
afforded them an opportunity of preventing the next ana- 
thema by submission ; and, in case of their obstinacy, 
was able to refresh the horror of the people against them, 
by new denunciations of the wrath and vengeance of hea- 
ven. As the sentence of interdict had not produced the 
desired effect on John, and as his people, though ex- 
tremely discontented, had hitherto been restrained from 
rising in open rebellion against him, he was soon to look 
for the sentence of excommunication ; and he had rea- 
son to apprehend, that, notwithstanding all his precau- 
tions, the most dangerous consequences might ensue 
from it. He was witness of the other scenes which at 

» M. West. p. 268^ 
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that very tiiqe were acting in Europe,, and' which dis- 
played the unbounded and uncontrolled power of the 
papacy. Innocent, far from being dismayed at his con-, 
tests with the king of England, had excommunicated 
the emperor Otho, John's nephew ;^ and soon brought 
that powerfiil and haughty prince to submit to his au- 
thority. He published a crusade c^ainst the Albigenses, 
a species of enthusiasts in the south of France, whom he 
denominated heretics ; because, like other enthusiasts, 
they neglected ihe rights of the church, and opposed the 
power and influence of the clergy ; the people from all 
parts of Europe, moved by their superstition and their 
passion for wars and adventures, flocked to his standard ; 
Simon de Montfort, the general of the crusade, acquired" 
to himself a sovereignty in these provinces ; the count of 
Toulousie, who protected, or perhaps only tolerated the 
Albigenses, was stripped of his dominions ; and these . 
sectaries themselves, though the most innocent and in- 
ofiensive of mankind, were exterminated with all the cir* 
cumstances of extreme violence and barbarity. Here were 
therefore both an aripy and a general, dangerous from 
their zeal and valour, who might be directed to act 
against John ; and Innocent, after keeping the thunder 
long suspended, gave at last authority to the bishops of 
London, Ely, and Worcester, to fulminate the sentence 
of excommunication against him."* These prelates- 
obeyed ; 4hough their brethren were deterred from pub-» 
lishing, as the pope required of them, the sentence in 
the several churches of their diocesses. 

No sooner was the excommunication known, than the 
effects of it appeared. Geoifrey, archdeacon of Norwich, 
who was intrusted with a considerable office in the court 
of the exchequer, being informed of it while letting on 
the bench, observed to his colleagues the danger of serv- 
mg under an excommunicated king; and he immediately 
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left his chair, and departed the court. John gave orders 
to seize him, to throw him into prison, to cover his head 
with a great leaden cope ; and by this and other severe 
usage he put an end to his life ;' nor was there any thing 
wanting to Geoffrey, except the dignity and rank of 
Becket, to exalt him to an equal station in heaven with 
that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh de Wells, 
the chancellor, being elected, by the king's appoint- 
ment, bishop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in that see, . 
desired leave to go abroad, in order to receive consecra- 
tion from the archbishop of Rouen; but he no sooner 
reached France than he hastened to Pontingy, where 
Langton then resided, and paid submissions to him as 
his primate. The bishops, finding themselves exposed 
either to the jealousy of the king or hatred of the peo- 
ple, gradually stole out of the kingdopi ; and at last 
there remained only three prelates to perform the func- 
tions of the episcopal office.** Many of the nobility, ter- 
rified by John's tyranny, and obnoxious to him on diflfer- 
ent. accounts, imitated the example of the bishops; and 
most of the others who remained were, with reason, sus- 
pected of having secretly entered into a confederacy 
against him.*" John was alarmed at his dangerous situa- 
tion ; a situation which prudence, vigour, and popularity, 
might formerly have prevented, but which no virtues or 
abilities were now sufficient to retrieve. He desired a 
conference with Langton at Dover; offered to acknow- 
ledge him^ as primate, to submit to the pope, to restore 
the exiled clergy, even to pay them a limited sum as a 
compensation for the rents of their confiscated estates. 
But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not satisfied 
with these concessions ; he demanded that fiill restitution 
and reparation should be made to all the clergy ; a con- 
dition so exorbitant that the king, who probably had not 
the power of fulfilling it, and who foresaw that this esti- . 

• M. Paris, p. 139. > Ann. Waverl. p. 17a. Ann.. Marg. p. 14. 
« M. Paris, p. 168. M. West. p. 270, 271. 
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mation of damages miglit amount to an immense sum, 
finally broke off the conference.*^ 

The next gradation of papal sentences was to absolve 
John's subjects from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, 
and to declare every one excommunicated who had any 
commerce with him in public or in private ; at his table, 
in his council, or even in private conversation ;• and this 
sentence was accordingly, with all imaginable solemnity, 
pronounced against him. But as John still persevered 
in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the sen- 
tence of deposition ; which, though intimately corniect-r 
ed with the former, had been distinguished from^it; by 
the artifice of the court of Rome : and Innoce^nt deter- 
mined to dart this last thunderbolt against the refiractory 
monarch. But as a sentence of this kind reqitired an 
armed force to execute it, the pontiff, casting his eyes 
around, fixed at last on Philip king of France, as the per- 
son into whose powerful hand he could most properly in- 
trust that weapon, the ultimate resource of his ghostly 
authority. And he offered the monarch, besides the re- 
mission of all his sins and endless spiritual benefits, the 
property and possession of the kingdom of England, as a 
reward of his labour/ 

r 

It was the common concern oT all princes to oppose 
these exorbitant pretensions of the Roman pontiff, by 
which they themselves were rendered vassals, and Vassals 
totally dependent of the p^pal crown ; yet even Philip, 
the most able monarch of the age, was seduced by pre- 
sent interest, and by the prospect of so tempting a prize, 
to accept this liberaj offer of the pontiff, and thereby to 
ratify that authority which, if he ever opposed its bound- 
less usurpations, might, next day tumble him from the, 
throne. He levied a great army ; summoned all the vas- 
sals of the crown to attend him at Rouen ; collected a 
fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, great and small, in 

* Ann. Waverl. p. 171 . « M. Paris, p. 161. M. West. p. 270. 
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the fiea-ports of Nonnandy and Picar^y ; and partly from 
the zealous spirit of the age, partly from the personal re- 
gard universally paid him, prepared a force, which seem- 
ed equal to the greatness of his enterprise. The king, 
on the other hand, issued out writs, requiring the at- 
tendance of all his military tenants at Dover, and even 
of all able-bodied men, to defend the kingdom in this 
dangerous extremity. A great number appeared ; and he 
selected an army of sixty thousand men ; a power invin- 
cible, had they been united in affection to their prince, 
and animated with a becoming zeal for the defence of 
their native country.^ But the people were swayed by 
superstition, and regarded their king with horror, as 
anathematized by papal censures ; the barons, besides, 
lying under the same prejudices, were all disgusted by 
his tyranny, and were, many of them, suspected of hold- 
ing a secret correspondence with the enemy ; and the 
incapacity and cowardice of the king himself, ill fitted to 
contend with those mighty difficulties, made men prog- 
nosticate the most fatal effects- from the French invasion. 
The king's Paudolf, whom the pope had chosen for his 
suterissiott legate, and appointed to head this important ex- 
pedition, had, before he left Rome, applied for a 
secret conferfence with his master, and had asked him, 
whether if the king of England, in this desperate situation, 
were willing to submit to the apostolic see, the church 
should, without the consent of Philip, grant him any 
terms of accommodation?** Innocent, expecting from his 
agreement with a prince so abject both in character and 
fortune, more advantages than from his alliaace with a 
great and victorious monarch, who, after such mighty 
acquisitions, might become too haughty to be bound by 
spiritual chains, explained to Pandolf the conditions on 
which he Vras willing to be reconciled to the king of Eng- 
land. The legate, therefore, as soon as he arrived in the 
. north of France, sent over two knights-templars to de- 

«r M. Paris, p. 163. M. West. p. 271. •» M. Paris, p. 16«. 
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sire an interview with John at Dover, which was readily 
granted ; he there represented to him, in such strong, 
and probably in such true colours, his lost condition, the 
disaffection of his subjects, the secret combination of his 
vassals against him, the mighty armament of France, 
that John yielded at discretion' (May 13), and sub- 
scribed to all the conditions which Pandolf wajs pleased 
to impose upon him. He promised, among other articles^ 
that he would submit himself entirely to the judgment of 
the pope ; that he would acknowledge Langton for pri- 
mate ; that he would restore all the exiled clergy and 
laity who had been banished on account of the contest *, 
that he would make them full restitution of their goods, 
and compensation for all damages, and instantly consign 
8000/. in part of payment ; and that every one outlawed 
or imprisoned for his adherence to the pope, should im- 
mediately be received into grace and favour.'' Four 
barons swore, along with the king, to the observance of 
this ignominious treaty.^ 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its 
full height- - Pandolf required him, as the first trial of 
obedience, to resign his kingdom to the church ; and he 
persuaded him, that he could nowise sp effectually disap- 
point the French invasion, as by thus putting himself 
under the immediate protection of the apostolic see. John, 
lying under the agonies of present terror, made no Scru^ 
pie of submitting to this condition. He passed a char-^ 
ter, in which he said, that not constrained by fear, but 
of his own free will, and by the common advice and con- 
sent of his barons, he had, for the remission of his own 
sins, and those of his family, resigned England and Ire- 
land to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to pope In- 
nocent and his successors in the apostolic chair: he 
agreed to hold these dominions as feudatory of the church 
of Rome, by the annual payment of a thousand marks ; 



« M. We«t. p. 271. 
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seven Jiundred for Eugland, three hundred for Ireland ; 
and he stipulated, that ifhe or his successors should ever 
presume/ to revoke or infringe this charter, they should 
instantly, except upon admonition they repented of their 
offence, forfeit all right to their dominions."" 

In consequence of this agreement (May 1 5), John did 
homage to Pandolf as the pope's legate with all the sub- 
missive rights which the feudal law required of vassals be- 
fore their liege lord and superior. He came disarmed into 
the legate's presence, who was seated on a throne; he flung 
himself on his knees before him; he lifted up his joined 
hands, and put them within those of Pandolf; he swore 
fealty to the pope; and he paid part of the tribute which 
he owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter. 
The legate, elated by this supreme triumph of sacerdotal 
power, could not forbear discovering extravagant symp- 
toms of joy and exultation; he trampled on the money, 
which was laid at his feet, as an earnest of the subjection 
of the kingdom ; an insolence of which, however offen- 
sive to all the English, no one present, except the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though 
Pandolf had brought the king to submit to these base 
conditions, he still refused to free him from the excom- 
munication and interdict, till an estimation should be 
taken^ of the losses of the ecclesiastics, and full compen- 
sation and restitution should be made them. 

John, reduced to this iabject situation under a foreign 
power, still shewed the same disposition to tyrannize over 
his subjects, which had beeji the chief cause of all his 
misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had fore- 
told that the king, this very year, should lose his crown ; 
and for, that rash prophecy he had been thrown into pri- 
"son in Corfe-castle. John now determined to bring him 
to punishment as an impostor; and though the man 
pleaded, that his prophecy was fulfilled, and that the 
king had lost the royal and independent crown which he 

" Rymer, toI. 1. p. 176. M. Paris, p. 165.- ' 
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forAierly wore, the defence was supposed to aggravate 
his guilt ; he was dragged at horses' tails to. the town of 
"Warhato, and there hanged on a gibbet with his son.** 

When Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, 
returned to France, he congratulated Philip on the suc- 
cess of his pious enterprise; and informed him, that 
John, moved by the terror of the French arms, had now 
come to a just sense of his guilt ; had returned to obe- 
dience under the apostolic see, and even consented to do 
homage to the pope for his dominions ; and haying thus 
made his kin'gdom a part of St. Peter's patrimony, had 
rendered it impossible fot any Christian prince, without 
the most manifest and most flagrant impiety, to attack 
him.* Philip was enraged on receiving this intelligence : 
he exclaimed, that having, at the pope's instigations, un- 
dertaken an expedition, which had cost him above sixty 
thousand pounds sterling, he was frustrated of his purr 
pose, at the time when its success was become infallible : 
he complained, that all the expense had fisdlen upon 
him ; all the advantages had accrued to Innocent : he 
threatened to be no longer the dupe of these hypocritical 
pretences; and assembling his vassals, he laid before 
then! the ill-treatment which he had received, exposed 
the interested and fraudulent conduct of the pope, and 
required their assistance to. execute his enterprise s^aitist 
England, in which he told them, that, notwithstanding 
the inhibitions and 'menaces of the legate, he was deter- 
mined to persevere. The French barons were, in that 
^igOy little less ignorant and superstitious than the Eng- 
lish : yet so much does the influence of religious prin- 
ciples depend on the present dispositions of men ! they 
all vowed to follow llieir prince on his intended expedi- 
tion, and were resolute no^ to be disappointed of that 
glojfy and those riches which they had long expecteil. 
from this enterprise. The earl of Flanders alone, who 
had previously formed a secret treaty with John, de- 

■ M. Pari*, p. 165, Chron. Dimst. ▼ol. U p. 56. • Trivet, p. 160# 
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daring against the injustice and impiety of the under- 
taking, retired with his forces ;p and Philip, that he 
might not leave so dangerous an enemy behind him, first 
tomed his arms against the dominions of that prince. 
Meanwhile, the English fleet was assembled under the 
earl of Salisbury, the king's natural brother; and, though 
inferior in number, received orders to attack the French 
in their harbours. Salisbury performed this service 
with so much success, that he took three hundred ships ; 
destroyed a hundred more -^ and Philip, finding it im- 
possible to prevent the rest from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, set fire. to therh himself, and thereby ren- 
dered it impossible for him to proceed any farther in his 
enterprise. 

John, exulting in his present security, insensible to 
his past disgrace, was so elated with his success, that he 
thought of no less than invading France in his turn, 
and recovering all those provinces which the prosperous 
arms of Philip had formerly ravished firom him. He 
proposed this expedition to the barons, who were already 
assembled for the defence of the kingdom. But the 
English nobles both hated and despised their prince; 
they prognosticated no success to any enterprise con- 
dueted by such a leader ; and pretending that their time 
of service was elapsed, and all their provisions exhaust- 
fed, they refused to second his undertaking.' • The king, 
however, resolute in his purpose, embarked with a few 
followers, and sailed to Jersey, in the foolish expecta- 
tion that the barons would at last be ashamed to stay 
behind.* But finding himself disappointed, he returned 
to England ; and raising some troops, threatened to take 
vengeance on all his nobles for their desertion and dis- 
obedience. The archbishop of Canterbury, who was in 
a confederacy with the barons, here interposed ; strictly 
inhibited the king fk)m thinking of such an attempt ; 

P M. Paris, p, 166. q Ibid. Chron. Duxuit. vol. 1. p. 59. Trivet, p. 157. 
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and threatened him with a renewal of the sentence of 
excommunication, if he pretended to levy war upon any 
of faiis subjects, before the kingdom were freed from the 
s^tence of interdict/ 

The church had tecalled the several anathemas pro- 
nounced s^ainst John, by the same gradual prograss 
with which she had at first issued them* By receiving 
his homage, and admitting him to the rank of a vassal, 
his deposition had been virtually annulled, and his sub- 
jects were again bound by their oaths of allegiance. The 
exiled prelates had then returned in great triuinph, with 
Langton at their head ; and the king, hearing of their 
approach, went forth to meet them, and throwing him- 
self on the ground before them, he entreated thaoi) with 
t^urs, to have compassion on him and the kingdom of 
England." The primate, seeing these marks of sincere 
penitence, led him to the chapter-house of Winchester 
(July 20), and there administered an oath to him, by 
which he again swore fealty and obedience to pope In- 
nocent and his successors ; promised to love^ maintain^ 
and defend holy church and the clergy ; engaged that 
he would reestablish the good laws of his predecessors, 
particularly those of St Edward, and Would abolish the 
wicked ones ; and expre^ed his resolution of maintain- 
ing justice and right in all his dominionsw'' The pri- 
mate next gave him absolution in the requisite forms^ 
and admitted him to dine with him^ to the great joy of 
all the people. The sentence of interdict, however, was 
still upheld against the kingdom. A new l^ate, Ni-^ 
cholas bishop of Frescati^ came into England in die room 
of Pandolf ; and he declared it to be the pope^s intai- 
tiotis never to loogen that sentence till fiill restitution 
were made to the clergy of eveiy thing taken from ikeai^ 
and am^e reparation for all damages which they had 
sustained. He odly permitted mass to be said with a 
low voice in the ehurches, till those losses and damages 
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could be estimated to the satisfaction of the parties. 
Certain barons were appointed to take an account of the 
claims ; and John was astonished at the greatness of the 
sums to which the clergy made their losses to amount. 
No Jess than twenty thousand marks were demanded by 
the lyionks of Canterbury alone; twenty-three thousand 
for the see of Lincoln ; and- the king, finding these pre- 
tensions to b^ exorbitant and endless, offered the clergy 
the sum of a hundred thousand marks for a final acquit^ 
tal.. The clergy rejected the offer with disdain; but the 
pope, willing to favour his new vassal, whom he found 
zealous in his declarations of fealty, and regular in pay- 
ing the stipulated tribute to Rome, directed his legate to 
accept of forty thousand. The issue of the whole was, 
that the bishops and considerable abbots got reparation 
beyond what they had any title to demand : the inferior 
clergy were obliged to sit down contented with they* 
losses ; and the king, after the interdict was taken off,^ 
renewed, in the most solemn manner, and by a new 
charter, sealed with gold, his professions of homage and 
obedience to the see of Rome. 

When this vexatious affair was at last brought to a 
conclusion, the king, as if he had nothing farther to at- 
tend to but triumphs and victories, went over to Poictou, 
which still acknowledged his authority f and he carried 
war. into Philip's dominions. He besieged a castle near 
Angiers; but the approach of prince Lewis, Philips 
son, obliged hini to raise the siege with feuch precipita- 
tion, that he Jeft iis tents, machines, and baggage, be- 
hind: him.; and he returned to England. with disgrace. 
About the same time, he heard of the great and decisive 
victory gained by the king of France at Bovines over 
the emperor Otho, who had entered France at the head 
of one hundred and fifty thousand Grermans ; a victory 
which established for eyer the glory of Philip, and gave 
full security to all his dominions. John could, there- 

y Queen EJeanor died in 1203 or 1204. 
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fore, think henceforth of nothing farther, than of ruling' 
peaceably his own kingdom ; and his close connexions 
with the pope, which he was determined at any price to 
maintain^ ensured him, as he imagined, the certain at- 
tainment of that object. But the last and most grievous 
scene of this prince's misfortunes still awaited him ; and 
he was destined to pass through a series of more humi- 
liating circumstances than had ever yet fallen to the lot 
of any other monarch. 

Diflcontents '^^^ introduction of the feudal law into Eng- 
W^. *^^ ^^ William the Conqueror had much in- 
fringed the liberties^ however imperfect, enjoyed 
by the Anglo-Saxons in their ancient government, and 
had. reduced the whole people to a state of vassalage 
under the king or barons, and even the greater part of 
them to a state of real slavery. The necessity also of in- 
trusting g^eat power in the hands of a prince, who was 
to miaintain military dominion over a vanquished nation, 
had engaged the Norman barons to submit to a more 
severe and absolute prerogative, than that to which men 
of their rank, in other feudal governments, were com- 
monly subjected. The power of the crown, once raided 
to a high pitch, was not easily reduced ; and the nation, 
during the course of a hundred and fifty years, was go- 
verned by an authority unknown, in the same degree,' to 
all the kingdoms founded by the northern conquerors. 
, Henry I. that he might allure the people to give an ex- 
clusion to his elder brother Robert, had granted them 
a charter, favourable in many particulars to their liber- 
ties ; ' Stephen had renewed the grant ; Henry H. had 
confirmed it : but the concessions of all these princes 
had still remained without effect; and the same un- 
limited, at least irregular authority, continued to be ex- 
ercised both by them stnd their successors. The only 
happiness was, that arms were never yet ravished from 
the hands of the barons and people ; the nation, by a 
great confederacy, might still vindicate its liberties ; and 
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uothing was more likely, than the charactej, conduct, and 
fortupes of the reigning prince, to produce such a general 
combination against him. Equally odious and con* 
temptible, both in public and private Hfe, he aSronted 
the barons by his insolence, dishonoured their families 
by his gallantries, enraged them by his tyranny, and gave 
discontent to all ranks of men by his endless exactions 
OTd impositions.* The eflfect of these lawless practices 
had already appeared in the general demand made by the 
barons of a restoration of their privileges ; and after he 
had reconciled himself to the pope, by abandonii^ th^ 
independence of the kingdom, he appeared to all his 
[|ubjects in so mean a light, that they universally thought 
they might with safety and honour insist upon their pre-- 
tensions. 

But nothing forwarded this confederacy so much as 
the concurrence of Laagton, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
a man whose memory, though he was obtruded on the 
nation by a palpable encroachment of the see of Rome, 
ought always to be respected by the English. This pre- 
late, whether he was moved by the generosity of his na- 
ture, and his affection to public good.; or had enter- 
tained an animosity against John on account of the loi^ 
opposition made by that prince to his.election ; or thought 
that an acquisition of liberty to the people would serve 
to increase and secure the privileges of the church ; had 
formed the plan of reforming the government, and had 
prepared the way for that great innovation, by inserting 
those sii^lar clauses above mentioned in th^ oath which 
he administered to the king before he would absolve him 
from the sentence of e^ommunication. Soon after, in 
a private meeting of some principal barons at London, 
he shewed them a copy of Henry I.'s charter, which, be 
said, he had happily found in a monastery ; and he ex- 
ported them to insist on the renewal and observance of 

» Chron. Mailr. p. 188. T. Wykea, p. 36, Aim. Waverl. p. 181. W. Heming. 
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it ; the barons swore, that they would sooner lose thei? 
lives than depart fix)m so reasonable a demand.* The 
confedelracy began now to spread wider, and to conq)re- 
hend almolst all the barons in England ; and a new aQd 
more numerous meeting was summoned by Laiigton at 
St. Edmondsbury (Nov. 1), under colour of devotion. 
He again, produced to the, assembly the old charter of 
Henry; renewed his exhortations of unanimity and 
vigour in the prosecution of their purpose ; and reprer 
seated in the strdngest colours the tyranny' to which they 
had so long been subjected, and from which it now be* 
hoved them to free themselves and their posterity.** The 
barons, inflamed by his eloquence, incited by the sense 
of their own wrongs, and encouraged by the appearance 
of their power and numbers, solemnly took an oath, be- 
fore the high altar, to adhere to each other, to insist on 
their demands, and to make endless war on the king, til] 
he should submit to grant them.*" They agreed, that^ 
after this festival of Christmas, they would prefer in a 
body their common petition ; and, in the mean time, th^y 
separated, after mutually engaging, that they would put 
themselves in a posture of defence, would enlist men and 
purchase arms, and would supply their castles with the 
necessary provisions. 

The barons appeared in London on the day appointed 
(Jan. 6) ; and demanded of the king, that, in consequence 
of his own oath before the primate, m well as in defercMc 
to their just rights, he should grant them a renewal of 
Henry's charter, and a con6rmation of the laws of St. 
Edward. The king, alarmed with their zeal and unani- 
mity, as well as with their power, required a delay; 
promised that, at the festival of Easter, he would give 
diem a positive answer to their petition ; and oflG^rcd theni 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of Ely, and 
the earl of Pembroke, the mareschal, as sureties for his 
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fulfilling this engagement/ The barons accepted of the 
terms, and peaceably returned to their castles. 

During this interval (Jan. 15), John, in order to break 
or subdue the league of his barons, endeavoured to avail 
himself of the ecclesiastical power, of whose influence 
he had, from his own recoit misfortunes, had such fatal 
experience. He granted to th^ clergy a charter, relin- 
quishing for ever that important prerogative for which 
his father and all his ancestors had zealously contended ; 
yielding to them the free election of all vacancies, reserv- 
mg only the power to issue a conge d'elire, and to sdbjoin 
a confirmation of the election; and declaring that, if 
either of these were withheld, the choice should neverthe- 
less be deemed just and valid.^ He made a vow to lead 
an army into Palestine against the infidels, and he took 
on him the Qross ; in hopes that he should receive from 
the church that protection which he tendered to every 
one that had entered into this sacred and meritorious en- 
gagement.^ And he sent to Rome his s^nt, William de 
Mauclerc, in order to appeal to the pope against the vio- 
lence of his barons, and procure him a favourable sen- 
tence from that powerful tribunal.* The barons^ also 
were not negligent on their part in endeavouring to en- 
gage the pope in their interests ; they dispatched Eus- 
tace de Vescie to Rome ; laid their case before Innocent 
as their feudal lord ; and petitioned him to interpose his 
authority with the king, and oblige him to restore and 
jconfirm all their just and undoubted privileges.*" 

Innocent beheld with regret the disturbances which 
had arisen in England, and was much inclinedto favour 
John in his pretensions. He had ho hopes of retaining 
and extending his newly-acquired* superiority over that 
kingdom, but by supporting so base and degenerate a 
prince, who was willing to sacrifice every consideration 
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to his present safety ; aiyi he foresaw, that if the admi* 
nistration should fall into the hands of those gallant and 
high-spirited barons, they would vindicate the honour, 
liberty, and independence of the nation, with the same 
ardoilr which they now exerted in defence of their own. 
He wrote letters therefore to the prelates, to the nobility, 
and to the king himself. He exhorted the first to em- 
ploy their good offices in conciliating peace between the 
contending parties, and putting an- end to civil discord; 
to the second, he expressed his disapprobation of their 
conduct in emplopng force to extort concessions from 
their reluctant sovereign ; the last, he advised to treat 
his nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant them 
such of their demands as should appear just and rea- 
sonable.* 

The barons easily saw, from the tenor of these letters, 
that they must reckon on having the pope, as well as the 
king, for their adversary; but they had already advanced 
too far to recede from their pretensions, and their' pas- 
sions were so deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the 
power of superstition itself any longer to control them. 
They aJso foresaw, that the thunders of Rome, whto not 
seconded by the efforts of the English ecclesiastics would 
be of small avail against them ; and they perceived, that 
the most considerable of the prelates, as well as all the 
inferior clergy, professed the highest approbation of their 
cause. Besides that these men were seized with the na- 
tional passion for laws and liberty ; blessings of which 
they themselves expected to partake ; there concurred 
very powerfiil causes to loosen their devoted attachment 
to. the apostolic see. It appeared from the late usur* 
pations of the Roman pontiff, that he pretended to reap 
alone all the advantages accruing from that victory, 
which under his banners, though at their own peril, they 
had every where obtained over the civil magistrate. The 
pope assumed a despotic power over all the churches ; 
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their particular customs, privileges, and immunities, were 
Veatcd with disdain ; even the canons of general coun- 
cils were set aside by his dispensing power ; the whole 
administration of the church was centred in the court of 
Rome ; all preferments ran of course in the same chan^ 
nel ; and the provincial clergy saw, at least felt, that there 
was a necessity for limiting these pretensions. The le- 
gate, Nicholas, in filling those numerous vacancies which 
had fallen in England during an interdict of six years, 
had proceeded in the most arbitrary manner ; and had 
paid no regard in conferring dignities to personal merit, 
to rank, to the inclination of the electors, or to the cus- 
toms of the country. The English church was univer- 
sally disgusted ; and Langton himself, though he owed 
his elevation to an encroachment of the Romish see, was 
no sooner established in his high office, than he became 
jealous of the privileges annexed to it, and * formed at- 
tachments with the country subjected to his jurisdiction. 
These causes, though they opened slowly the eyes of 
men, failed not to produce their eflPect : they set bounds 
to the usurpations of the papacy : the tide first stopped, 
and then turned against the sovereign pontiff ; and it is 
otherwise inconceivable, how that age, so prone to suf)er- 
stition, and so sunk in ignorance, or rather so devoted 
to a spurious erudition, could have escaped falling into 
an absolute and total slavery under the court of Rome. 
T About the time that the pope's letters arrived 

Insurrec- , r r 

tion of the in England, the malecontent barons, on the ap- 
proach of the festival of Easte>, when they were 
to expect the king's answer to their petition, met by. 
agreement at Stamford; and they assembled a force, 
consisting of above two thousand knights, besides their 
retainers and inferior persons without number. Elated 
with their power, they advanced in a body tp Braokley 
(April 27), within fifteen miles of Oxford, the place 
where the court then resided ; and they there received 
a message from the king, by the archbishop of Canter- 
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bury and the earl pf Pembroke, desiring to know what 
those liberties were which they so zealously challenged 
from their sovereign. They delivered to these messen- 
gers a schedule containing the chief articles of their de- 
mands; which was no sooner shewn to thje king, than he 
burst into a furious passion, and asked, why the barons 
did not also demand of him his kingdom ; swearing that 
he would never grant them such liberties as must reduce 
himiself to slavery.*" 

No sooner were the confederated nobles informed of 
John's reply, than they chose Robert Fitz-Walter their 
general, whom they called the mareschal of the army of 
God and of holy church ; and then proceeded without 
farther ceremony to levy war upon the king. They be- 
sieged the caatle of Northampton, during fifteen days, 
though without success:* the gates of Bedford-castle 
were willingly opened to them by William Beauchamp, 
its o wner'(May 24) : they advanced to Ware in their way 
to London, where they held a correspondence with the 
principal citizens ; they were received without opposition 
into that capital ; and finding now the great superiority 
of their force, they issued proclamations, requiring the 
^other barons to join them ; and menacing them, in case 
of refusal or delay, with committing devastation on their 
houses and estates." In order to shew what might be 
expected from their prosperous arms, they made incur-* 
sions from London, and laid waste the king's parks and 
palaces ; and all the barons who had hitherto carried the 
semblance of supporting this royal party, were glad of 
this pretence for openly joining a cause which they al- 
ways had secretly favoured. The king was left at Odi- 
ham in Hampshire, with a poor retinue of only seven 
knights; and after trying several expedients to elude th^ 
blow, after offering to refer all differences to the pope 
alone, or to eight barons, four to be chosen by himself^ 

k M. Pahs, p. X7%^ • Ibid. p. 177: Chron. Dunst. vol. 1. p. 71. 

» M. PftW, p. X7T, 
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and four by the confederates," he found himself at last 

obliged to submit at discretion. 

- - A conference between the kinff and the barons 

Magna , o . 

Charta, was appointed at Runnemede, between Windsor . 

and Staines; a place which has ever since been 
extremely celebrated, on account of this great event. 
The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies ; 
and after a debate of a few days, the king, with a fa- 
cility somewhat suspicious, signed and sealed the charter 
which was required of him (June 19). This famous 
deed, commonly called the Great Charter, either 
granted or secured very important liberties and privileges 
to every order of men in the kingdom ; to the clergy, to 
the barons, and to the people. 

The freedom of elections was se^cured to the clergy ; 
the former charter of the king was confirmed, by which 
the necessity of a ro3ral cong6 d'elire and confirmation 
was superseded ; all check upon appeals to Rome was 
removed by the allowance granted every man to depart 
the kingdom at pleasure ; and the fines to be imposed on 
the clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be propor- 
tional to their lay estates, not to their, ecclesiastical 
benefices. ** * 

The- privileges granted to the barons were either 
abatements in the rigour of the feudal law, or determi- 
nations in points which had been left by that law, or 
had become, by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The 
reliefs of heirs succeeding to a military fee were ascer- 
tained ; and. earl's and baron's at a hundred marks, a 
knight's at a hundred shillings. It was ordained by the 
charter, that, if the heir *be a minor, he shall, immedi- 
ately upon his majority, enter upon his estate, without 
paying any relief : the king shall not sell his wardship ; 
he shall levy only reasonable profits upon the estate, 
without committing waste, or hurting the property ; he 
shall uphold the castles, houses, mills, parks, and ponds ,* 

^ Rymer, foI. 1. p. 200. 
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and if he commit the guardiaiiship of the estate to the 
sheriff or any other, he shall previously oblige them to 
find surety to the same purpose. During the minority 
of a baron, while his lands are in wardship, and are not 
in his own possession, no debt which he owes to the 
Jews shall bear any interest. Heirs shall be married 
without disparagement; and before the marriage be 
' contracted, the nearest relations of the person shall be 
informed of it. A widow, without paying any relief, 
shall enter upon her dower, the third part of her hus- 
band's rents ; she shall not be compelled to marry, so 
long as she chooses . to continue single ; she shall only 
give security never to marry without her lord's consent. 
The king shall not claim the wardship of any minor who 
holds lands by military tenure of a baron, on pretence 
that lie also holds lands of the crown, by soccage, or any 
other tenure. Scutages shall be estimated at the same 
rate as in the time of Henry L ; and no scutage or aid, 
except in the three general feudal caaes, the king's cap- 
tivity, the knighting of his eldest son, and the marrying 
of his eldest daughter, shall be imposed but by the great 
council of the kingdom; the prelates, earls, and great 
. barons, shall be called to this great council, each by a 
particular writ ; the lesser barons by a general sununons 
of the sheriff. The king shall not seize any baron's 
land for a debt to the crown, if the baron possesses as 
many goods and chattels as are sufficient to discharge 
the debt. No man shall be obliged to perform more 
service for his fee than he is bound to by his tenure. 
No governor or constable of a castle shall oblige any 
knight to give money for castle-guard, if the knight be 
willing to perform the service in person, or by another 
able-bodied man ; and if the knight be in the field him- 
self, by the king's command, he shall be exempted from> 
all ' other service of this nature. No vassal shall be 
allowed to sell so much of his land as to incapacitate 
himself from performing his service to his lord. 
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These were the principal articles, calculated for the 
interest of the barons ; and had the charter contained 
nothing farther, national happiness and liberty had been 
very little promoted by it, as it would only have tended 
to increase the power and independence of an order of 
men who were already too powerfiil, and whose yoke 
might have become more heavy on the people than even 
that of an absolute monarch. But the barons, who alone 
drew and imposed on the prince this memorable charter, 
were necessitated to insert in it other clauses of a more 
extensive and more beneficent nature : they could not 
expect the concurrence of the people, without compre- 
hending, together with their own, the interests of inferior 
ranks of men ; and all provisions which the barons, for 
their own sake, were obliged to make in order to ensure 
the ffee and equitable administration of justice, tended 
directly to the benefit of the whole community. The 
following were the principal clauses of this nature. 

It was ordained, that all the privileges and immunities 
above mentioned, granted to the barons against the king, 
should be extended by the barons to their inferior vassals. 
The king bound himself not to grant any writ, empow- 
ering a baron to levy aid from his vassals, except irt three 
feudal cases. One weight and one measure shall be 
established throughout the kingdom. Merchants shall 
be allowed to transact all business, without being exposed 
to any arbitrary tolls and impositions ; they and all free- 
men shall be allowed to go out of the kingdom and re-^ 
turn to it at pleasure ; London, and all cities and burghs, 
shall preserve their ancient liberties, immunities, and free 
customs ; aids shall not be required of 'them but by the 
consent of the great council ; no towns or individuals 
shall be obliged to make or support bridges but by an- 
cient custom ; the goods of every freeman shall be dis- 
posed of according to his will ; if he die intestate, his 
heirs shall succeed to them. No ofiicer of the crown 
X shall take any horses, carts, or wood, without the consent 
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of the owner. Tfee kittg'is court of justice shall be sta- 
tionary, and shall no longer follow his person ; they shall 
be open to every one ; and justice shall no longer be sold, 
refiised, or delayed, by them. Circuits shall be regularly 
held every year; the inferior tribunals of justice, the 
county court, sheriff's turn, and court-leet, shall meet 
at their appointed time and place ; tjie sheriffs shall be 
incapacitated to hold pleas of the crown ; and shall not 
put any person upon his trial, from rumour or suspicion 
alone, but upon the evidence of lawful witnesses. No 
freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dispossessed of 
his free tenement and liberties, or outlawed, or banished, 
or anywise hurt or injured, unless by the legal judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land ; and all who suf- 
fered otherwise in this or the two former reigns, shall be 
restored to their rights and possessions. Every freeman 
shall * be fined in proportion to his fault ; and no fine 
shall be levied on him to his utter ruin : even a villain 
or rustic shall not, by any fine, be bereaved of his carts, 
ploughs, and implements of husbandry. This was the 
only article calculated for the interests of this body of 
men, probably at that time the most numerous in the 
kingdom. 

It must be confessed, that the former articles of the " 
Great Charter contain such mitigations and explanations 
of the feudal law as are reasonable and equitable ; and 
that the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal 
government, and provide for the equal distribution of 
justice and free enjoyment of property ; the great objects 
for which political society was at first founded by men, 
which the people have a perpetual and unalienable right 
to recall, and which no time, nor precedent, nor statute, 
nor positive institution, ought to deter them from keep- 
ing ever uppermost in their thoughts and attention. 
Though the provisions made by this charter might, con- 
formably to the genius of the age, be esteemed too con- 
cise, and too bare of circumstances, to maintain the exev 
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cution of its articles, in opposition to the chicanery of 
lawyers, supported by the violence of power ; time gra- 
dually ascertained the sense of all the ambiguous expres- 
sions ; and those generous barons, who first extorted 
this concession, still held their swords in their hands, 
and could turn them against those who dared on any 
p;retence to depart from the original spirit and meaning 
pf the grant. We may now, from the tenor of this 
charter, conjecture what those laws were of king Edward, 
which the English nation, during so many generations, 
still desired, with such an obstinate perseverance, to 
have recalled and established. They were chiefly these 
latter articles of Magna Charta ; and the barons who, 
at the beginning of these commotions, demanded the 
revival of the Saxon laws, undoubtedly thought that they 
had sufficiently satisfied the people by procuring them 
this concession, which comprehended the principal ob- 
jects to which they had so long aspired. But what we 
are most to admire is, the prudence and moderation of 
those haughty nobles themselves, who were enraged by 
injuries, inflamed by opposition, and elated by a total 
victory over their sovereign. They were content, even 
in this plenitude of power, to depart from some articles 
' of Henry the First's charter, which they made the foun- 
dation of their demands, particularly from the abolition 
of wardships, a matter of the greatest importance ; and 
they seem to have been sufficiently careful not to dimi- 
nish too far the power and revenue of the crown^ If 
they appear, therefore, to have carried other demands to 
too great a height, it can be ascribed only to the faithless 
and tyrannical character of the king himself, of which 
they had long had experience, ^nd which, they foresaw, 
would, if they provided no farther security, lead him 
soon to infiringe their new liberties, and revoke his own 
concessions. This alone gave birth to those other arti- 
cles, seemingly exorbitant, which were added as a ram- 
part for the»safeguard of the Great Charter, 
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The Imronis obliged the king to agcee, that !U>tidon 
should remain in their hiands, and the Tower be con- 
signed to -the custody of the primate, till the 15th of 
Augurt ensuing, or till the execution of the several arti- 
clesv of the .Great Charter.^ The better to ensure the 
same end, he allowed them to choose five-and-twenty 
members from their own body, as conservators of the 
public liberties ; and no bounds were set to the authority 
of jhese men either in extent or duration. If any com- 
plaint were made of a violation of the charter, whether 
attempted by the king, justiciaries, sheriffs, or foresters, 
any four of these barons might admonish the king to 
redress the grievance : if satisfaction were not obtained, 
they could assemble the whole council of twenty-five ; 
who, in conjunction with the great council, were em- 
powered to compel him to observe the charter; and, 
in case of resistance, might levy war against him, attack 
his castles, and employ every kind of violence, except 
against his royal person, and that of his queen and chilr 
dren. All men throughout the kingdom were bound 
under the penalty of confiscation, to swear obedience to 
the twenly-five barons; and the freeholders of each 
county were to choose twelve knights, who were to 
make report of such evil customs as required redress, 
conformably to the tenor of the Great Charter.^ The 
names of those conservators were, the earls of Clare, 
Albemarle, Gloucester, Winchester, Hereford, Roger 
Bigod earl of Norfolk, Robert de Vere earl of Oxford, 
William Mareschal the younger, Rqbert iPitz-Walter, 
Gilbert de Clare, Eustace de Vescey, Gilbert Delaval, 
William de Moubray^ GeoSrey de Say, Roger de Mom- 
bezon, William de Huntingfield, Robert de Ros, the 
constable of Chester, William de Aubenie, Richard de 
Perci, William Malet, John Fitz-Robert, William de 

/ 

o Rymer, vol. 1. p. 201. Chron. Dunst. toI. 1. p* 75. 
V 9 This seems a very strong proof that the house of commons was i^ot then in 
being ; otherwise the knights and burgesses from the several counties could lia^f 
given in to the lotdr a list of grievancer, without so unusual an election, 
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Laavialay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de Mpntficbet.'' 
These men were^ by this convention, really invested- with 
the sovereignty of the kingdom; they were rendered 
co-ordinate with the king, or rather superior to him, in 
the exercise of the executive power ; and as there was 
no circumstance of government >vhich, either dire^ctly or 
indirectly, might not bear a relation to the security or 
observance of the Great Charter, there could scarcely 
occur any incident in which they might not lawfully 
interpose their authority. 

John seemed to submit passively to all these regula- 
tions, howevCT injurious to majesty ; he sent writs to all 
the sheriffs, ordering them to constrain every one to 
swear obedience to the twenty-^five barons ;' he dismissed 
all his foreign forces ; he pretended that his government 
W8^ thenceforth to run in a new tenor, and be more in- 
didgent to the liberty and independence of his people. 
But he only dissembled, till he should find a favourable 
opportunity for annulling all his concessions. The in- 
juries and indigwties which he had formerly suffered 
from the pope and the king of France, as they came 
from equals or superiors, seemed to make but small im- 
pression on him ; but the sense of this perpetual and total 
subjection under his own rebellious vassals, sunk deep 
in his mind, and he was. determined, at all hazards, to 
throw off so ignominious a sliavery.* He grew sullen, 
silent, and reserved ; he shunned the society of his cour- 
tiers and nobles ; he retired into the Isle of Wight, as if ^ 
desirous of hiding his shame and concision ; but in this 
retreat he meditated ^he most fatal vengeance against aO 
his enemies.* He secretly sent abroad his emissaries to 
enlist foreign soldiers, and to invite the rapacious Bra- 
ban^^ons into his service, by the. prospect of sharing the 
spoils of England, and reaping the forfeitures of so many 
opulent barons, who had incurred the guilt of rebellion 

1 M. Paris, p. 181. ' Ibid. p. 18?» 

•Ibid. p. 183. «Ibid, - ^ 
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by rising in arms against him ;"* and he dispatched a mes- 
senger to Rome, in order to lay before the pope the<Sreat 
Charter, which he had been compelled to sign, and to 
complain, before thattribunal, of tiie violence which had 
been imposed upon him/ 

Innocent, considering himself as feudal lord of the 
kingdom,was incensed at the temerity of the barons, who, 
though they pretended to appeal to his authority, had 
diared, without waiting for his consent, to impose such 
terms on a prince, who, by resigning to the Roman 
pontiff his crown and independence, had placed himself 
immediately under the papal protection. He issued, 
therefore, a bull, ip which, from the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, and from the authority which God had 
committed to him, to build and destroy kingdoms, to 
plant and overthrow, he annulled and abrogated the 
whole charter, as imjust in itself, as obtained by com- 
pulsion, and as derogatory to the dignity of the apostolic 
see. He prohibited the barons from exacting the ob- 
servance of it ; he even prohibited the king himself from 
paying any regard to it ; he absolved him and his subjects 
from all oaths which they had been coijstrained to take 
to that purpose ; and he pronounced a general sentence 
of excommunication against every one who should per- 
severe in maintaining such treasonable and iniquitous 
pretensions.^ 

The king, as. his foreign forces arrived along 
oftke with this bull, now ventured to take off the 
civil wars, j^^^ . ^j^^^ uudcT sauctiou of the pope's decree, 

recalled all the liberties which he had granted to his 
subjects, and which he had solemnly sworn to observe. 
But the spiritual weapon was found, upon trial, to carry 
less force with it than he had reason from his own ex-^ 
perience to apprehend. The primate reftised to obey 
ihe pope in publishing the sentence of excommunication, 

" M. Paris, p. 183. Chron. Diinst. vol. 1. p. 72. Chron. Mailr. p. 108. 

X M. Paris, p. 183. Chron. Dunst. yol. 1. p. 7$. 

y Ryme^, vol. 1. p. 205-^^05. 208. M* Paris, p. 184^ 185. 13T. 
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Efcgainst the barbns ; and though he was cited to Rome, 
that he might attend a general council there assembled, 
and was suspended on account of his disobedience to 
the f>ope, and his secret correspondence with the king's 
enemies;' though a new arid particular sentence of ex-*- 
communication was pronounced by name against Ae 
principal barons ;• John still found that his nobility and 
people, and even his clergy, adhered to the defence of 
their liberties, and to their combination against him : 
the sword of his foreign mercenaries was all he had to 
trust to for restoring his authority. 

The barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, seem 
to have been lulled into a fatal security, and to have taken 
no rational measures, in case of the introduction of a 
foreign force, for reassembling their armies. The king 
was, from the first, master of the field ; and immediately 
laid siege to the castle of Rochester, which was obsti- 
nately defended by William dc Aubenie, at the head of 
a hundred and forty knights with their retainers, but was 
at last reduced by famine (Nov. 30). John, irritated 
with the resistance, intended to have hanged the go- 
vernor and all the garrison ; but, on the representation 
of William de Mauleon, who suggested to him the dan- 
ger of ri^prisals, he was content to sacrifice, in this bar- 
barous manner, the inferior prisoners only.** The cap- 
tivity of William de Aubenie, the best officer among the 
confederated barons, was an irreparable loss to their 
cause ; and no regular opposition lyas thenceforth nlade 
to the progress of the royal arms. The ravenous and 
barbarous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and enraged 
]^ince, were let loose against the estates, tenants, ma- 
nors, houses^ parks of the barons, and spread devastation 
mex the face of the kingdom. Nothing was to be seen 
%it the flames of villages and caistles reduced to ashes, 
the consternation and misery of the inhabitants, tortures 

* M. f Aris, p. 189. » Rymer, vol. 1. p. $11. M. Paris, p. 19?. 
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exercised by the soldiery to make them reveal their con- 
cealed treasures, and reprisals no less barbarous com*- 
mitted by the barons and their partisans on the royal 
demesnes, and on the estates of such as still adhered to 
the crown. The king, marching through the whole exr 
tent of England, from Dover to Berwick, laid the pro- 
vinces waste on each side of him ; and consid^ed every 
state, which was not his immediate property, as entirely 
hostile, and the object of military execution. The no- 
bility of the north, in particular, who had shewn greatest 
violence in the recovery of their liberties, and who, acting 
in a separate body, had expressed their discontent even 
at the concessions made by the Great Charter, as they 
could expect no mercy, fled before him with their wives 
and families, and pui^ha^ the friendship of Alexander, 
the young king of Scots, by doing homage to him. 

. The barons, reduced to this desperate extre- 

LewiB mity, and menaced with the total loss of their 
^^®'' liberties, their properties, and their lives, em- 
ployed a remedy no less desperate; and making appli- 
cation to the court of France, they offered to acknowledge 
Lewis,^ the eldest son of Philip, for their sovereign,. 01:1 
condition that he would afford them protection from the 
violence of their enraged prince. Though the sense of 
the common rights of mankind, the only rights that are 
entirely indefeasible, might have justified, them in the 
deposition of their king, they declined insisting before 
Philip on a pretensioiv which is commonly so disagree- 
able top sovereigns, and which sounds harshly in- their 
royal ears. They affirmed that John w^s incapable of 
succeeding to the crown, by reason of the attainder 
passed upon him during his brother's reign ; though 
that attainder had been reversed, and Richard had even,, 
by his last will, declared him his (Successor. They pre- 
tended that he was already legally deposed by sentence 
of the peers of France, on account of the murder of his 
nephew; though that sentence could not possibly regard 
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any thing but his transmarine dominions, which alone 
he held in vassalage to that crown. On more plausible 
grounds they affirmed, that he had already deposed him- 
self by doing homage to the pope, changing the nature 
of his sovereignty, and resigning an independent crown 
for a fee under a foreign power. And as Blanche of 
Castile, the wife of Lewis, was descended by her mother 
from Henry II. they maintained, though many other 
princes stood before her in the order of succession, that 
they had not shaken off the royal family, in choosing her 
husband for their sovereign. 

Philip was strongly tempted to lay hold on the rich 
prize which was offered to him. The legate menaced 
him with interdicts and excommunications if he invaded 
the patrimony of St Peter, or attacked a prince who was 
under th^^immediate protection of the holy see ;"" but as 
Philip was assured of the obedience of his own vassals, 
his principles were changed with the times, and he now 
iiiidervalued as much all papal censures, as he formerly 
pretended to pay respect to them. His chief scruple was 
with regard to the fidelity which he might expect from 
the English barons in their new engagements, and the 
danger of intrusting his son and heir into the hands of 
men who might, on any caprice or necessity, make peace 
with their native sovereign, by sacrificing a pledge of so 
much value. He therefore exacted from the barons 
twenty-five hostages of the most noble birth in the king- 
dom f and having obtained this security, he sent over 
first a small army to the relief of the confederates j then 
more numerous forces, which arrived with Lewis him- 
self at their head. 

The first effect of the young prince's appearance in 
England, was the desertion of John's foreign troops, who, 
being mostly levied in Flanders, , and other provinces of 
France, refused to serve against the heir of their mo^ 

«M. Paris, p. 194. M. West. p. 275. 
* M. PaiM, p. 193* Chroa. Dumit. vol 1. p. 74. 
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narchy/ The Gascons and Poictevins alone, who were 
still John^s subjects, adhered to his cause ; but they were 
too weak to maintain that superiority in the field which 
they had hitherto supported against the confederated 
barons. Many considerable noblemen deserted John's 
party, the earls of Salisbury, Arundel, Warenne, Oxford, 
Albeiharle, and William Mareschal the younger : his 
castles fell daily into the hands pf the enemy ; Dover was 
the only place which, fipom the valour and fidelity of Hu- 
bert de Qurgh the governor, niade resistance to the pro- 
gress of Lewis i*^ and the barons had the melancholy' 
prospect of finally succeeding in theiir purpose, and of es- 
capii^ the tyranny of their own king, by imposing on 
ihemselves and the nation a foreign yoke. But this union 
was of short duration between the French and English 
nobles ; and the imprudence of Lewis, who on every oc- 
casion shewed too visible a preference to the former, in- 
<!^reased that jealousy which it was so natural for the lat- 
ter to entertain in their present situation.^ The viscount 
of Melun too, it is said, one of his courtiers, fell sick at 
London, and finding the approaches of death, he sent for 
some of his friends among the English barons, and, warn- 
ing them of their danger, revealed Lewis's secret inten- 
tions of exterminating them and their families as traitors 
to their prince, and of bestowing their estates and dig- 
nities oil his native subjects, in whose fidelity he could 
more reasonably place confidence :^ this story, whetheir 
true or false, was universally reported^and believed ; and, 
concurring with other circumstances which rendered it 
credible, did great prejudice to the cause of Lewi^. The 
earl of Salisbury, and other noblemen, deserted again ta 
John's party ;' and as men easily change side» in a civil 
war, especially where their power is founded on an hare^ 
ditary and independent authority, and is not derived from 
the opinion and favour of the people, the French prince 

* M. Faria, p. 195. ' Ibid. p. 198. Chron. Dunst. vol. 1. p. 75, 76*, 

f W. Hcming, p. 659* »" M. Paris, p. 199. M. West. p. 277. 

i Ghron. Dunst. vol. 1* p; 78. 
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had reason to dread, a sudden reverse of fortune. The* 
king was assembling a considerable army, with a view of 
fighting one great battle for his crown ; but passing from 
I^ne to Lincolnshire, his road lay along the sea-shore, 
whicli was overflowed at high-water ; and not choosing 
the proper time for his journey, he lost in the. inunda- 
tion all his carriages, treasure, baggage, and regalia. The 
afiliction for this disaster, and . vexation from the dis- 
tracted state of his affairs, increased the sickness under 
which* he then laboured ; and though he reached the 
castle of Newark, he was obliged to halt there, and his 
distemper, ^oon put an (end to his life, 17th Oct. in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and eighteenth of his reign ; 
and freed the nation from the danger to which it was 
sequally exposed by his success or by his misforhinie^s. 
Ckaracter character of this prince is nothing but a 

c( the complication of vices, equally mean and odious ; 
^* ruinous to himself, and destructive to his people. 
Cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, licentiousness, in- 
gratitude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all these 
qualities appear too evidently, in the several incidents of 
his life, to give us room to suspect that the disagreeable 
picture has been, anywise overcharged by the prejudices 
of the ancient historians. It is hard to say .whether his 
conduct to his father, his brother, his nephew, or his 
subjects, was most culpable ; or whether his crimes, in 
thete respects, were not even exceeded by the baseness 
which appeared in his transactions with the king of 
France, the pope, and the baronls. His European do- 
minions, when they devolved to him by the death of his 
brother, were more extensive than have ever, since his 
time, been ruled by an English monarch ; but he first 
lost; by his misconduct, the flourishing provinces in 
France, the ancient patrimony of his family : he sub- 
jected his kingdom to a shameful vassalage under the see 
of Rome ; he saw the prerogatives of his crown dimi- 
nished by law, and still more reduced by faction ; and he 
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died at last, when in danger of being totally expelled by a 
foreign power, and of either ending his life miserably 
in -prison, or seeking shelter as a fugitive from the pur- 
suit ' of his enemies. 

The prejudices against this prince were so violent, 
that he was believed to have sent an embassy to the Mi- 
ramoulin or emperor of Morocco, and to have offered to 
change his religion and become Mahometan, in order 
to purchase the protection of that monarch. But though 
this story is told us, on plausible authority, by Matthew 
Paris,'' it is in itself utterly improbable ; except that there 
is nothing so incredible but may be believed, to proceed 
from thefofiy and wickedness of John. 

The monks throw great reproaches on this prince for 
his impiety and even infidelity ; and as an instance of it, 
they tell us, that having one day caught a very fat stag, 
he exclaimed. How plump and well fed is this animal ! and 
yet I dare swear he never heard mass} This sally of wit, 
upon the usual corpulency of the priests, more than all 
his enormous crimes and iniquities, made him pass with 
them for an atheist. 

John left two legitimate sons behind him, Heniy, bom 

. on the 1st of October 1207, and now nine years of age ; 

*and Richard, bom on the 6th of January 1209 ; and 
three daughters, Jane, afterward married to Alexander 
kino- of Scots : Eleanor, married first to William Ma- 
reschal the younger, earl of Pembroke, and then to 
Simon Mountfort earl of Leicester ; and Isabella, mar- 
ried to the emperor Frederic II. All these children were 
bom to him by Isabella of Angouteme his second wife. 
His illegitimate children were numerous ; but none of 
them were anywise distinguished. 

It was this king who, in the ninth year of his reign, 
first gave by charter to the city of London, the right of 
electing annually a mayor out of its own body, an office 

which was till now held for life. ^ He gave the city also 

* • - 

^ p. 169. > M. Paris, p. 176. 
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power to elect and remove its sheriffs at pleasure, and 
its common-council-men annually. London-bridge was 
finished in this reign ; the former bridge was of wood. 
Maud the empress was the first that built a stoner bridge 
in England. 
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THE FEUDAL AND ANGLO-NORMAN GOVERNMENT AND 

MANNERS. 

Origin of the feudal law--Its progress — Feudal government of 
Eflgland — The feudal parliament — ^The commons — Judicial power 
— Revenue of the crown — Commerce — The church — Civil laws 
— Manners. 

The feildal law is the cbief foundation, both of the po- 
litical government and of the jurisprudence established 
by the Normans in England. Our subject therefore re- 
quires that we should form a just idea of this law, in order 
to explain the state as well of that kingdom as of all other 
kingdoms of Europe, which during those ages were 
governed by similar institutions. And though I am 
sensible that I must here repeat many observations and • 
reflections which have been communicated by others ;* 
yet, as every book, agreeably to the observation of a great 
historian,** should be as complete as possible within itself, 
and should never refer for any thing material to other 
books, it will be necessary in this place to deliver a short 
plan of that prodigious fabric which for several centuries 
preserved such a mixture of liberty and oppression, order 
and anarchy, stability and revolution, as was never expe- 
rienced in any other age, or any other part of the world. 
After the northern nations had subdued the 
the feudal proviuccs of the Roman empire, they were 
'^'^* obliged to establish a system of government which 

• L'Espxit de Loix. Dr. Robertson's History of Scotland. 
>> Padre Paolo» Hist Cone. Trid. 
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might secure their conquests, as well against the revolt 
of their numerous subjects who remained in the pro- 
vinces, as from the inroads of other tribes, who might be 
tempted to ravish from them their new acquisitions. 
The great change of circumstances made them here 
depart from those institutions which prevailed among 
them while they remained in the forests of Germany ; 
yet it was still natural for them to retain, in their pre- 
sent settlement, as much of their ancient customs as was 
compatible with their new situation. 

The German governments, being more a confederacy 
of independent warriors than a civil subjection, derived 
their principal force from many inferior and voluntary 
associations, which ipdividuals formed under a particular 
head or chieftain, and which it became the highest point 
of honour to maintain with inviolable fidelity. The 
glory of the chief consisted in the number, the bravery, 
and the zealous attachment of his retainers ; the duty of 
the retainers required that they should accompany their 
chief in all wars and dangers, that they should fight ^nd 
perish by his side, and that they should esteem his re- 
nown or his favour a sufficient recompense for all their 
services.*" The prince himself was nothing but a great 
chieftain, who was chosen from among the rest on ac- 
count of his superior valour or nobility ; and who derived 
his power from the voluntaiy association or attachment 
of the other chieftains. 

When a tribe, governed by these ideas, and actuated 
by th^se principles, subdued a large tepritoiy, they found^ 
that though it was necessary to keep themselves in a 
military posture, they could neither remain united in a 
body, nor take up their quarters in several garrisons, and 
that their manners and institutions debarred them from 
using these expedients ; the obvious ones, which in a like 
situation would have been employed by a more civilized 
nation. Their ignorance in the art of finances^ and per- 

« Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 
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haps the devastations inseparable from such violent can- 
quests, rendered it impracticable for them to levytaxes 
sufficient for the pay of numerous armies ; and their re- , 
pugnance to subordination, with their attachment to 
rural pleasures, made the life of the camp or garrison, 
if perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely odious 
and disgustful to them. They seized, therefore, such a 
portion of the conquered lands as appeared necessary ; 
they assigned a share for supporting the dignity of theix 
prince and government; they distributed other parts, 
under the title of fiefe, to the chie& ; these made a new 
partitipn among their retainers ; the express condition of 
all these grants was, that they might be resumed at 
pleasure, and that the possessor, so long as he enjoyed 
them, should still remain in readiness to take the field 
for the defence of the nation: And though the conquer- 
ors immediately separated, in order to enjoy their new 
acquisitions, their martial disposition made them readily 
fulfil the terms of their engagement ; they asseriibled on 
the first alarm ; their habitual attachment to the chief- 
tain made them willingly submit to his command ; and 
thus a regular military force, though concealed, was al- 
ways ready to defend, on any emergence, the interest and 
hotiour of the community. 

We are not to imagine that all the conquered lands 
were seized by the northern conquerors; or that the 
whole of th^ land thus seized was subjected to those 
military services. This supposition is confuted by the 
history of all the nations on the continent. Even the 
idea given us of the German manners by the Roman 
historian, may convince us that that bold people would 
never have been content with so precarious a suba^tence, 
or have fought to procure establishmeints which were 
only to continue during the good pleasure of their sove- 
reign. Though the northern chieftains accepted of lands 
which, being considered as a kind of militaiy pay, might 
be resumed at the will of the king or general ; they also , 
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took possession of estates which, being kef^ditary and 
independent, enabled them to maintain their native li^ 
berty, and support, without court-favour, the honotir of 
their rank and family. 

^ . But there is a ffreat difference, in the conse-^ 
the feudal quences, between the distribution of a pecuniary 
*'^* subsistence, and the assignment of lands bur- 
dened with the condition of military service. The deli- 
very of the former at the weekly, monthly, or annual 
terms of payment, still recalls the idea of a voluntary 
gratuity from the prince, and reminds Ae soldier of the 
precarious tenure by which he holds his commission. 
Biit the attachment, .naturally formed with a fixed por- 
tion of land, gradually begets the idea of something like 
property, and makes the possessor forget his dependent 
situation, and the condition which was at first annexed 
to the grant. It seemed equitable, that one who had 
cultivated and sowed a field should reap the harvest ; 
hence fiefs, which were at first entirely precarious, were 
soon made annual. A man who had employed his money 
in building, planting, or other improvements, expected 
to reap the fruits of his labour or expense : hence they 
were next granted during a term of years. It would be 
thought hard to expel a man from his possessions who 
had always done his duty, and performed the conditions 
on which he originally received them : hence the chief- 
tains, in a subsequent period, thought themselves entitled 
to demand the enjoyment of their feudal lands during 
life. It was found, that a man would willingly expose 
himself in battle, if assured that his family should inherit 
his possessions, and should not be lefl by his death in 
want and poverty: hence fiefs were made hereditary in 
families, and descended, during one age, to the son, then 
to the grandson, next to the brothers, and afterward to 
more distant relations.** The idea of property stole in 
gradually upon that of military pay ; and each century 

?Iib.Feud.lib.l. tit.l. 

CENTRAL COLLECTION 
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made some sensible addition to the stability of fiefs and 
tenures. 

In all these successive acquisitions, the chi^f was sup- 
ported by his vassals ; who, having originally a strong 
connexion with him, augmented by the constant inter- 
course of good offices, and by the friendship arising from 
vicinity and dependance, were incUned to follow their 
leader against all his enemies, and voluntarily, in his 
private quarrels, paid him the same obedience to which, 
by their tenure, they were bound in foreign wars. While 
he daily advanced new pretensions to secure the posses- 
sion of his superior fief, they expected to find the same 
advantage, in acquiring stability to their subordinate 
ones ; and they zealously opposed tlie intrusion of a new 
lord, who would be incUned, as he was fiiUy entitled, to 
bestow the possession of their lands on his own favourites 
and retainers. . Thus the authority of the sovereign 
gradually decayed ; and each noble, fortified in his own 
territory by the attachment of his vassals, became too 
powerful to be expelled by an order from the throne ; 
and he secuped by law what he had at first acquired by 
usurpation. 

During this precarious state of the supreme power, a 
difference would immediately be experienced between 
those portions of territory which were subjected to the 
feudal tenures, and those which were possessed by an 
allodial or free title. ^ Though the latter possessions had 
at first been esteemed much preferable, they were soon 
found, by the progressive changes introduced into pub- 
lic and private law, to be of an inferior condition to the 
former. The possessors of a feudal territory, united by 
a regular subordination under one chief, and by the mu- 
tual attachments of the vassals, had the same advantages 
ov^r the proprietors of the other, tliat a disciplined army 
enjoys over a dispersed multitude ; and were enabled to 
commit with impunity all injuries on their defenceless 
neighbours. Every one, therefore, hastened to seek that 
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protection Which he found so necessary ; dnd each Alo- 
dial proprietor, resigning his poissessions into the hands 
of the king, or of some nobleman respected for power or 
valour, received them back with the condition of feudal 
services,'' which, though a burden somewhat grievous, 
brought him ample compensation, by connecting him 
with the neigbouring proprietors, and placing him un-- 
der the guardianship of a,jpotent chieftain. The decay 
of the political government thus necessarily occasioned 
the extension of the feudal ; the kingdoms of Europe were 
universally divided into baronies, and these into inferior 
fiefs; and the attachment of vassals to their chief, which 
was at first an' essential part of the German manners, was 
still supported by the same causes from which it at first 
arose ; the necessity of mutual protection, and the con-' 
tinned intercourse, between the head and the members, 
of benefits and services. 

But there was another circumstajice which corrobo- 
rated these feudal dependances, and tended to connect 
the vassals with their superior lord by an indissoluble 
bond of union. The northern conquerors, as well as the 
more early Greeks and Romans, embraced a policy which 
is unavoidable to all nations that have made slender ad- 
vances in refinement ; they every where united the civil 
jurisdiction with the military power. Law, in its com- 
mencement, was not an intricate science, and was more 
governed by mtoims of equity, which seem obvious to 
common sense, than by numerous and subtle principles, 
applied to a variety of cases by profound reasonings from 
analogy. An ofiicer, though he had passed his life in 
the field, was able to determine all legal controversies 
which could occur within the district committed to his 
charge ; and his decisions were the most likely to meet 
with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who re-? 
spectedhis person, and were accustomed to act under his 

^ Marculf. Form. 47. apud lindenbr. p. 1238. 
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command. The profit arising from punishments, whicfa 
were then chiefly pecuniary, was another reason for hi» 
desiring to retain the judicial power ; and when his fief 
became hereditary, this authority, which was essential to 
it, was also transmitted to his posterity. The counts and 
other magistrates, whose power was merely official, were 
tempted, in imitation of the feudal lords, whom they re- 
sembled in so many particul^, to render their dignity 
perpetual and hereditary ; and in the decline of the regal 
power, they found no difficulty in making good their pre- 
tensions. After this manner the vast fabric of feudal 
subordination became quite solid and comprehensive; it 
formed every where an essential part of the political con- 
stitution ; and the Norman and other barons, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of William, were so accustomed to 
it, that they could scarcely form an idea of any other 
species of civil government.^ 

The Saxons who conquered England, as they exter- 
minated the ancient inhabitants, and thought themselves 
secured by the sea against new invaders, found it less re- 
quisite to maintain themselves in a military posture : the 
quantity of land which they annexed to offices seems to 
have been of small value ; and for that reason continued 
the longer in its original situation, and was always pos- 
sessed during pleasure by those who were intrusted witH 
the command. These conditions were too precarious to 
satisfy the Norman barons, who enjoyed more indepen- 
dent possessions and jurisdictions in their own coimtry ; 
and William was obliged, in the new distribution of 
land, to copy the tenures, which were now become uni- 
versal on the continent. England of a sudden became 
a feudal kingdom ;« and received all the advantages, and 
was exposed to all the inconveniences, incident to that 
species of civil polity. 

'The ideas of the feudal goyemxAent weie bo rooted, that eyen lawyers, in 
those ages, coald not form a notion of any other constitution. Rignum, (saya 
Practon; lib, X. cap. 34.) quod ex eomtatilnis et barombus dkitur «sm constitutem, 

t Coke Comm. on lit. p. 1, S. ad sect. 1. 
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T£e feadki According^ to the princijples of the feudal laMr, 
rn^toi ^^^ ^^^S ^^ *'^ supreme lord of the landed pro- 
Engiand. pertjT ; all possessors who enjoyed the fruits or 
revenue of any part of it, held these privileges, either 
mediately or immediately, of him ; and their property 
was conceived to be, in some degree, conditional.^ The 
land was still apprehended to be a species of benefice^ 
which was the original conception of a feudal property ; 
and the vassal owed, in return for it, stated services to 
his baron, as the baron himself did for his land to the 
crown. The vassal was obliged to defend his baron in 
war ; and the baron, at the head of his vassals, was bound 
to fight in defence of the king and kingdom. But be- 
sides these military services, which were casual, there 
were others imposed of a civil nature, which were more 
constant and durable. 

The northern nations had no idea, that any man, 
trained up to honour, and inured to arms, was- €^er to 
be governed, without his own consent, by the absolute 
Will of another ; or that the administration of justice was 
ever to.be exercised by the private opinion of any one 
magistrate, without the concurrence of some other per- 
sons, whose interest might induce them to check hii^ ar- 
bitrary and iniquitous decisions. The king, therefore, 
when he found it necessary to demand any service of his 
barons or chief tenants, beyond what was due by their 
tenures, was obliged to assemble them, in order to ob- 
tain their consent ; and when it was necessary to deter- 
mine any controversy whicb might arise among the ba- 
rons themselves, the question must be ^discussed in their 
presence, and be decided according to their opinion or 
advice^ In these two circumstances of consent and ad- 
vice, consisted chiefly the, civil services of the ancient 
barons ; and these implied all the considerable incidents 
of government. In one view the bsgrons regarded this 
attendance as their principal privilege ; in another as a 

^ Somnor of Gayelk, p. 109. Smith de Bep. lib. 3* cap. 10. 
VOL. II. I ~ . 
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grievous burden. That no momentous a&irs could be 
transacted without their consent and advice, was in ge- 
neral esteemed the great security of their possessions and 
dignities ; but -as they reaped no immediate profit fix>m 
their attendance at court, and were exposed to great in- 
convenience and charge by an absence from! their own 
estates, every one was glad to exempt himself from each 
particular exertion of this power ; and was pleased both 
that the call for that duty should seldom return upon 
him, and that others should undergo the burden in his 
stead. The king, on the other hand, was usually anxious, 
for several reasons, that the a|isembly of the barons should 
be full at every stated or casual meeting; this attendance 
was the chief badge of their subordination to his crown, 
and drew them from that independence which tihey were 
apttoaffectintheirowncastl^andmauors; andwher* 
the meeting was thin or ill attended, its determinations 
had less authority, and commanded not so ready an obe- 
dience from the whole community. 

The case was the same with the barons in their courts, 
as with the king in the supreme council of the nation. 
It was requisite to assemble the vassals, in order to de- 
termine by their vote any question which regarded the 
barony ; and they sat along with the chief in all trials, 
whether civil or criminal, which occurred within the 
limits of their jurisdiction. They were bound to pay suit 
and service at the court of their baron ; and as their 
tenure was military,, and consequently honourable, they 
were admitted into his society, and partook of his friend- 
ship. Thus, a kingdom was considered only as a great 
barony, and a barony as a ^sonall kingdom. The baprons 
were peers to each other in the national council, and, in 
seme degree, companions to the king ; the vassal^ were 
peers to each other in the court of barony, and compa- 
mons to their baron.^ 

< Da Gang. Gloas. in yerb. Par» Cajfu:. Commim. in lib. Feud. lib. 1. tit. p. 18. 
Spel. Glost. in verb. 
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Bttt though this resemblance so far took place, the 
vassals, by Ae natural course of things, universally, in 
the feudal constitutions, fell into a greater subordination 
under the baron, than the baron himself under his sove- 
reign ; ^and these governments had a necessary and infal- 
lible tendency to augment the power of the nobles. The 
great chief, residing in his country-seat, which he was 
commonly allowed to fortify, lost, in a great measure, 
his connexion or acquaintance with the prince; and 
added every day new force to his authority over the vas- 
sals of the barony. They received from him education 
in all military exercises ; his hospitality invited them to 
live and enjoy society in his hall ; their leisure, which 
was great, made them perpetual retainers on his person, 
and partakers of his coimtry sports and amusements ; 
they had no means of gratifying their ambition but by 
making a figure in his train ; his fiivour and countenance 
were their greatest honour ; his displeasure exposed them 
to contempt and ignominy ; and they felt every moment 
the necessity of his protection, both ia the controversies 
which occurred with other vassals, and, what was more 
material, in the daily inroads and injuries which were 

time of genera:l war, the sovereign, who marched at the 
head of his armies, and was the great protector of the 
state, always acquired some accession to his authority, 
which he lost during the intervals of peace and tranquil- 
lity ; but the loose police, incident to the feudal consti- 
tutions, maintained a perpetual^ though secret hostility, 
between the several members of the state ; and the vas* 
said found no means of securing themselves against the 
injuries to which they were continually exposed, but by 
closely adhering to their chief, and falling into a sub- 
missive dependance upon him. * 

If the feudal government was so little favourable to 
the true liberty' even of the military vassal, it was still 
more destructive of the independence and security of the 

I 2 
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Other members of tbe state, or what, in a proper sense, 
we call the people. A great part of them were serfs ^ and 
lived in a state of absolute slavery or villainage ; the 
other inhabitants of the country paid their rent in services, 
which were in a great measure arbitrary ; and they could 
expect no redress of injuries, in a court of barony, from 
men who thqught they had a right to oppress and 
tyrannise over them; the towns were situated either 
within the demesnes of the kii^ or the lands of the great 
barons, and were almost entirely subjected to the ab- 
solute will of their master. The languishing state of 
commerce kept the inhabitants poor and contemptible ; ^ 
and the political institutions were calculated to render 
that poverty perpetual. The barons and gentry, living 
in rustic plenty and hospitality, gave no encouragement 
to the arts, and had no demand for any of the more ela- 
borate manufactures ; every profession was held in con- 
tempt but that of arms ; and if any merchant or manufac- 
turer rose by industry and frugality to a degree of opu- 
lence, he found himself but the more exposed to injuries, 
from the envy and avidity of the military nobles. 

These concurring causes gave the feudal governments 
so strong a bias towards aristocracy, that the royal autho- 
rity was extremely eclipsed in all the European states ; 
and, instead of dreading (he growth of monarchical 
power, we might rather expect that the community 
would jBvery where crumble into so many independent 
baronies, and lose the political union by which they were 
cemented. -.In elective monarchies/ the evient was com- 
monly answerable to this expectation ; and the baibons, 
gaining ground on ev^ry vacancy of the throne, raised 
themselves almost to a state of sovereignty, and sacrificed 
to their power bolth the rights of the crown and the liber- 
ties of the people. But hereditary monarchies had a 
principle of authority which was not so Easily subverted; 
and there were several causes which still maintained a 
degree of infhience in the hands of the sovereign. 
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The greatest baron could iiever lose view entirely of 
those principles of the feudal constitution which bound 
him, as a vassal, to submission and fealty towards his 
prince ; because he was every moment obliged to have 
recourse to those principles, in exacting fealty aud sub- 
mission from his own vassals. The lesser barons, finding 
that the annihilation of royal authority left them exposed, 
without protectioii, to the insults and injuries of" more 
potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the crown, and 
promoted the execution of general and equal laws. The 
people had still a stronger interest to desire the grandeur 
of the sovereign ; and the king, being the legal magis- 
trate, who suflFered by every internal convulsion or op- 
pression, and who regarded the great nobles as his im- 
mediate rivals, assumed the salutaiy office of general 
guardian or protector of the commons. Besides the 
prerogatives with which the law invested him, his large 
demesnes and numerous retainers rendered him, in one 
sense, the greatest baron in his kingdom ; and where he 
was possessed of personal vigoiu* and abilities (for his 
situation required these advantages), he was commonly 
able to preserve his authority, and maintained his station 
as head of the community, and the chief fountain of law 
and justice. 

The first kings of the Norman race were favoured by 
another circumstance which preserved them from the 
encroachments of their barons. They were generals of 
a conquering army, which was obliged to continue in a 
military posture, and to maintain great subordination 
under their leader, in order to secure theiiiselves from 
the revolt of the numerous natives, whom they ha^ be- 
reaved of all their properties and privileges. But though 
this circiunstance supported the authority of William and 
his immediate successors, and rendered them extremely 
absolute, it was lost as soon as the Norman barons began 
to incorporate with the nation, to acquire a security ih 
their possessions, and to fix their influence over their 
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vassals, tenants, and slaves. And tbe immense fc^rtunes 
which the Conqueror had bestowed on his chief captains, 
served to support their indep^:uietice, and make them 
formidable to the sovereign. 

He gave, for instance, to Hugh de Abrincis, his sister's 
son, the whole county of Chester, which he erected into 
a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almost indepen- 
dent of the crown.^ Robert earl of Mortaigne had nine 
hundred and seventy-three manors and lorc^hips ; Allan 
earl of Britanny and Richmond four hundred and forty- 
two; Odo bishop of Baieux four hundred and thirty- 
nine ;^ Geoffrey bishop of Constance two hundred and 
eighty ;"" Walter Giffard earl of Buckingham one hundred 
and seven; William earl Warenne two hundred and 
ninety-eight, besides twenty-eight towns or hamlets in 
Yorkshire ; Todenei eighty-one ; Robert Bigod one hun- 
dred and twenty rthree ; Robert earl of Eu one hundred 
and nineteen ; Roger Mortimer one hundred and thirty- 
two, besides several hamletB ; Robert de Stafford one 
hundred and thirty ; Waiter de Eurus earl of Salisbury 
forty-six; Geoffrey de Mandeyille one him4red and 
eighteen ; Richard de Clare one hundred and seventy- 
one; Hugh de Beauchamp forty-seven; Baldwin de 
Ridvers one hundred and sixty-four ; Henry de Ferrars 
two himdred and twenty-two; William de Percy one 
hundred and nineteen;" Norman d'Arcy thirty-three.* 
Sir Henry Spelman computes, that in the large county 
of Norfolk, there were not, in the Conqueror's time, above 
sixty-six proprietors of land.^ Men, possessed of such 
.princely revenues and jurisdictions, coidd not Ipng be re- 
tained in the rank of subjects. The great earl of Wa- 
renne, in a subsequent reign, when he was questioned 

^ Camd. in Chealu SpeL 61ms. in Teib. Ccmu PaUtinut, 
> Brady's Hist p. 198. 200. ■» Order. Vital. 

• Bngdale's Baronage, from Domesday Book, vol. 1. p. 60. 74 ; S. 11«. 13J. 
136. 138. 156. 174. 200. 207. 223. 254. 2^7. 269. 

o Ibid. 369. It is remarkable that this family of d*Arcy seems to be the only 
male descendants of any of the Coaqueror^s barons now remaining among the 
peers. Lord Holdemesse is the heir of that funily. 

P Sipeh Glbss. in verb. Domttday^ 
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concerning his right to the lands which he possessed, 
drew his sword, which he produced as his title ; adding, 
that William the Bastard did not conquer the kingdom 
himself; but that the barons, and his ancestor among 
the rest, wete joint adventurers in the enterprise.** 
The feudal '^^^ Supreme legislative power of England was 
pariia- lodged in the king ?^d great council, or what 
was afterward called the parliament. It is not 
doubted but the archbishops, bishops, and most consi- 
derable abbots, were constituent members of this council. 
They sat by a double title : by prescription, as having 
always possessed that privilege, through the whole Saxon 
period, from the first establishment of Christianity ; and 
by their right of baronage, as holding of the king in 
capite by military service. These two titles of the pre- 
lates were never accurately distinguished* . When the 
usurpations of the church had risen to such a height, as 
to make the bishops aiSect a separate dominion, and re- 
gard their seat in parliament as a degradation of their 
episcopal dignity; the king insisted that th^ were barons, 
and, on that account, obliged, by the general principles 
of the feudal law, to attend on him in his great councils/ 
Yet there still remained some practices, which supposed 
their title to be derived merely from ancient possession ; 
when a bishop was elected, he sat in parliament before 
the king had made him restitution of his temporalities ; 
and during the vacancy of a see, the guardian of the 
spiritualities was summoned to attend along with the 
bishops. . 

The barons were another constituent part of the great 
council t>f the nation. These held immediately of the 
crown by a military tenure ; they w^^ the most honour- 
able members of th'estate, and had a right to be consulted 
in all public deliberations ; they were the immediate vas- 
sals of the crown, and owed as a service their attendance 

s Du^. Bar. vol. 1. p. 79. ^bid. Origines Juridicalefl, p. 13. 
' Spel. Gloss, in verb. Bare, 
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in the court of their supreme lord. A resolution taken 
without their consent was likely to be but ill executed ; 
and no determination of any cause or controversy among 
them had any validity, where the vote and advice of the 
body did not concur. The dignity of earl or count was 
official and territorial, as well as hereditary ; and as all 
the ekrls were also barons, they were considerd as mili- 
tary vassals of the crown, were admitted in that capacity 
into the general council, and formed the most honour- 
able and powerful branch of it. 

But there was another class of the immediate military 
tenants of the crown, no less, or probably more numerous 
than the barons, the tenants in capite by knights-service ; 
and these, however inferior in power or property, held by 
a tenure which was equally honourable with that of the 
others. A barony was commonly composed of several 
knights-fees ; and though the number seems not to have 
been exactly defined, seldom consisted of less than fifty 
hides of land ,* but where a man held of the king only 
one or two knights-fees, he was still an immediate vassal 
of the crown, and as such had a title to have a seat in th^ 
general councils. But as this attendance wias usually 
esteemed a burden, and one too great for a man of slen- 
der fortune to bear constantly; it is probable that, though 
he had a title, if he pleased to be admitted, he was not 
obliged, by any penalty, like the barons, to pay a regxi^ 
lar attendance. All the immediate military tenants of 
the crown amounted not fiiUy ^ seven hundred, when 
Domesday-book was framed ; and as the members were 
well pleased, on any pretext, to excuse themselv^ from 
attendance, the assembly was never likely to become too 
numerous for the dispatch of public business. 

* Four hides made one knight's fee : the relief of a barony was twelve times 
greater than that of a knight's fee : whence we may conjecture its usual value, 
opelm. Gloss, in verb. Ftodwn^ There were two hundred and forty-three thousand 
■iz hundred hides in England,, and sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen 
knishts-fees ; whence it is evident that there were a little more than four hides in 
each knight's fee. 
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The com- ^ ^^ ^^ nature of a general council, or 
m<ww., ancient parliament, is determined without any 
doubt or controversy. The only question seems to be 
with regard to the conunons, or the jepresentatives of 
counties and boroughs; whether Aey were also, inmore 
early times, constituent parts of parliameiit? This question 
was once disputed in England with great acrimony ; 
but such is the force of time and evidence, that they can 
sometimes prevail even over faction ; and the question 
seems by general consent -and even by their own, to be 
at last determined against the ruling party. It is agreed, 
that the commons were no part of the great council, till 
some ages after the Conquest ; and that the military 
tenants alone of the crown composed that supreme and 
legislative assembly. 

The vassals of a baron were by their tenure immedi- ^ 
ately dependent on him, owed attendance at his court, 
and paid all their duty to the king, through that depend- 
ance which their lord was obliged by his tenure to ac- 
knowledge to his sovereign and superior. Their land, 
comprehended in the barony, was represented in parlia- 
ment by the baron himself, who was supposed, according 
to the fictions of the feudal law, to possess the direct 
property of it, and it would have been deemed incongru- 
ous to give it any otiier representation. They stood in 
the same capacity to him, that he and the other baroiis 
did to the king : the former were peers of the barony j 
the latter were peers of the realm : the vassals possessed 
a subordinate rank within their district; the baron en- 
joyed a superior dignity in the great assembly : they 
were in some degree his companions at home ; he the 
king's companion at court; and nothing caii be more 
evidently repugnant to all feudal ideas, and to that gra- 
dual subordination which was essential to those ancient 
institutions, than to imagine that the king would apply 
either for the advice or consent of men, who were of a 
rank so much inferior, and whose duty was immediately 
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paid to the mesne, lord that was interposed between them 
and the throne.^ ^ 

If it be unreasonable to think that the vassals of a 
barony, though their* tenure was military, and noble and 
honourable, were ever summoned to give their opinion 
in national councils, much less can it be supposed, that the 
tradesmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whose condition 
was so much inferior, would be admitted to that privilege. 
It appears from Domesday, that the greatest boroughs 
were, at the time of the Conquest, scarcely more than 
country villages; and that the inhabitants lived in entire 
dependance on the king and great lords, and were of a 
station little better than servile."" They were not then 
so much as incorporated ; they formed no community ; 
were not regarded as a body politic ; and being really 
nothing but a number of low dependent tradesm€»i, liv- 
ing without any particular civil tie, in neighbourhood 
together, they were incapable of being represented in the 
states of the kingdom. Even in France, a country which 
made more early advances in arts and civility than 
England, the first corporation is sixty years posterior to 
the Conquest under the duke of Normandy ; and the 
erecting of these communities was an invention of Lewis 
the Gross, in order to free the people from slavery under 
the lords, and to give th^n protection by means of cer^ 
tain privileges and a separate jurisdiction.^ An ancient 
French writer calls them a new and wicked device, to 
procure liberty to slaves, and encourage them in shaking 
off the dominion of their masters.^ The famous charter, 
as it is called, of the Conqueror to the city of London, 
though granted at a time when he assumed the appear^ 
ance of gentleness and lenity, is nothing but a letter of 
protection, and a declaration that the citizens should not 
be treated as slaves."* By the English feudal law, the 

t Spelm. OloM. in verb. J3ar#. 
« Dber homo anciently signified a gentleman ; for scarce any one beside was 
entirely free. Spelm. OIoss. in veibo. 

* Du Cange's Gloss* in verb. Commutu, Commnnitoi* 
y Guiburtus de vita sua, lib. 2. cap. 7. ■ Stat, of Merton, 12S5« cap< \5. 
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3uperior lord was prohibited from marrying his female 
ward to a burgess or a villain ;* so near were these two 
ranks esteemed to each other^ and so much inferior to 
the nobility and gentry. Besides possessing the adyaii- 
tages of birth, riches, civil powers and privileges, the 
nobles and gentlemen alone were armed, a circumstaoGe 
which gave them a vughty superiority, in an age yrhea 
nothing but the military profession was honourable, and 
when the loose execution of laws gave so much encou- 
ragement to open violence, and rendered it so decisive in 
all disputes and controversies.^ 

The great similarity among the feudal governments of 
Europe is well known to every man that has any acquaint-* 
ance with ancient history ; and the antiquaries of all 
foreign countries, where the question was never embar- 
rassed by party disputes, have allowed, that the commcMis 
came very late to be admitted to a share in the legislative 
power. In Normandy particularly, whose constitution 
was most likely to be William's model in raising his new 
fabric of English government, the states were entirely 
composed of the clergy and nobility ; and the first in- 
corporated boroughs or communities of that dutchy were 
Rouen and Falaise, which enjoyed their privileges by k 
grant of Philip Augustus in the year 1207.*" All the an- 
pient En^ish historians, when they mention the great 
council of the nation, call it an assembly of the baronage, 
nobility, or great men ; and none of their expressions, 
though several hundred passages might beproduced, can, 
without the utmost violence, be tortured to a meaning 
which will admit the conunons to be constituent members 
of that body.*^ If in the long period of two hundred years, 

•■ HoUingshed, vol. 3. p. 15. ^ Madox's Baron. Angl. p. 19. 

c Nonnan. Du Chesnii, p. 1066. Da Cange, Gloss, in verb. Communs* 
* Sometimes the historians mention the people, populus, as a pait of the parlia- 
ment ; but they alwayd mean die 4aity, in opposition to the clergy. Sometimes 
the word ammumta* is found; but it always means communitas baronagii. These 
points are clearly proved by Dr. Brady. There is also mention sometimes made 
of a crowd or multitude that thronged into the great council on particular interest- 
ing occasions ; but as deputies from boroughs are never once Sp<^en of, the proof 
that they had not then any existence; becomes the more certain and undenwle. 
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which elapsed between the Conquest and the latter end 
Df Henry III. and which abounded in factions, revolu- 
tionSy and convulsions of all kinds, the house of commons 
never performed one single legislative act so considerable 
as to be once mentioned by any of the numerous histo^ 
rians of that age, they must Have been totally insignifi--' 
cant ; and in that case, what reason can be assigned for 
their ever being assembled? Can it be supposed, thatmen 
of so little weight or importance possessed a negative 
voice against the king and the barons? Every page of the 
subsequent histories discovers their existence; though 
these histories are not written with greater accuracy than 
the preceding ones, and indeed scarcely equal them in 
that particular. The Magna Charta of king John pro- 
vides, that no scutage or aid should be imposed, either 
on the land or towns but by consent of the great coun- 
cil; and for more security, it enumerates ^e persons 
entitled to a seat in that assembly, the prelates and im* 
mediate tenants of the crown, without any mention of the 
commons; an authority so fiiU, certain, and explicit, that 
nothing but the zeal of party could ever have procured 
credit to any contrary hypothesis. 

It was probably tiie example of the French barons 
which first emboldened the English to require greater 
independence from their sovereign ; it is also probable, 
that the boroughs and corporations of England were es- 
tablished in imitation of those of France. It may, there- 
fore, be proposed as no unlikely conjecture, that both the 
chief privileges of the peers in England and the liberty 
of the commons were originally the growth of that fo- 
reign country. 

In ancient times, men were little solicitous to obtain 
a place in the legislative assemblies ; and rather regarded 

These never could make a crowd, as they most have had a regular place assigned 




vulgnit to crowd into the great councils ; where they were plainly mere spectators. 



Vmeui, to crowa iau> lae greai couuci 
and could only gratify their curiosity. 
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liieir attendance as a burden^ which was not compensated 
by any return of profit or honour proportionate to the 
trouble and expense. The only reason for instituting 
those public councils was, on the part of the subject, that 
they desired some security firom the atteniipts of arbitrary 
power ; and on the part of the sovereign, that he de- 
spaired of governing men of such independent spirits 
without their own consent and concurrence. But the 
conmions, or the inhabitants of boroughs, had not as yet 
reached such a degree of consideration as to desire secti-^ 
rity against their prince, or to imagine, that even if they 
were assembled in a representative body, they had power 
or rank sufficient to enforce it. The only protection 
which they aspired to, was against the immediate violence 
and injustice of their fellow-citizens; and this advantage 
each of them looked for from the courts of justice, or 
from the authority of some great lord, to whom, by 
law or his own choice, he w^ attached. On the other 
hand, the sovereign was sufficiently assured of obedience 
in the whole conununity, if he procured the concurrence 
of the nobles ; nor had he reason to. apprehend that any 
order of the state could resist his and their united autho- 
rity. The military sub-vassals could entertain no idea of 
opposing both their prince and their superiors; the bur- 
gesses and tradesmen could much less aspire to such a 
thought ; and thus feven if history were silent on the head, 
we have reason to conclude from the known situation of 
society during those ages, that the commons were never 
admitted as members of the legislative body. 

The ea^ecutive power of the Anglo-Norman govern- 
ment was lodged in the king. Besides the stated meet- 
ings of the national council at the three great festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide,* he was accustomed, 
on any sudden eifigence, to summ6n them together. He 
could at his pleasure command the attendance of his 
barons and their vassals, in which consisted the military 

• Dugd. Oiig. Jurid. p. 15. Speim* Gloss, in yerbo Farliamentum, 
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force of the kingdom ; and could employ them, during 
forty days, either in resisting a foreign enemy, or reducing 
his rebellious subjects. And, what was of great import* 
ance, the whole Jtuiicial power was ultimately in his 
hands, and was exercised by officers and ministers of 
his appointment. 

Judicial '^^ general plan of the Anglo-Norman go- 
power, vemment was, that the court of barony was ap- 
pointed to decide such controversies as arose between 
the several vassals or subjects of the same barony; 
the hundred court and county court, which were still 
continued as during the Saxon times,^ to judge between 
the subjects of different baronies ;* and the curia regis, 
or king's court, to give sentence among the barons them* 
selves.*" But this plan, though simple, was attended 
with some circumstances which, being derived from a 
very extensive authority assumed by the Conqueror, con- 
tributed to increase the rojral prerogative ; and as loi^ 
as the state was not disturbed by arms, reduced every 
order of the community to some degree of dependance 
and subordination. 

The king himself often sat in his court, which always 
attended his person;' he there heard causes and pro- 
nounced judgment ;^ and though he was assisted by the 
advice of the other members, it is not to be imagined 
that a decision could easily be obtained corttrary to his 
inclination or opinion. In his absence the chief justici- 

* Aug. Sacra. toI. 1. p. 334, &cc. Dugd. Grig. Jarid. p. 27. 29. Madoz. Hist, 
of Excb. p. 76, 76. Spelm. Gloss, in verbo Hundred, 

f None of the feudal governments in Europe had such institutions as the county 
courts, which the great authority of the Conqueror still retained from the Saxon 
customs. All the freeholders of tbe county, even the greatest barons, were obliged 
to attend the sheriffs in these courts, and to assist .them in the administration of 
justice. By these means they received frequent and sensible admonitiona of their 
dependance on the king or supreme magistrate ; they formed a kind of community 
with their fellow-barons and freeholders ; they were often drawn from their indi- 
vidual and independent state, peculiar to the feudal system ; and were made mem- 
bers of a political body ; and, perhaps, this institution of county courts in England 
baa had greater effects on the government than has yet been distinctly pointed out 
h^ historians, or traced by antiquaries. The barons were never able to free tfa«m- 
ithnes from ihiu attendance on the dieriffs and itinerant justices till the reign of 
Heniy III. ^ Brady, Pref. p. 143. * Madoy. Hist, of Ezch. p. 103. 

¥ Bracton, lib. 3. cap. 9. i I. cap. 10. $ 1. 
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aiy presided who was the first magistrate in the state^ and 
a kind of viceroy, on whom depended all the ciyil affairs 
of the kingdom.* The other chief officers of the crown, the 
constable, mareschal, seneschal, chamberlain, treasurer, 
and chancellor,™ were members, together with such feu- 
dal barons a& thought proper to attend, and the bajrons 
of the exchequer, who at first were also feudal barons 
appointed by the king."* This court, which was some* 
times called the king's court, sometimes the court of ex- 
chequer, judsfed in all causes, civil and criminal, and 
comprehended the whole business which is now shared 
out among four courts, the Chancery, the King's Bench^ 
the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer.** 

Such an accumulation of powers was itself a great 
source of authority, and rendered the jurisdiction of the 
court formidable to all the subjects ; but the turn which 
judicial trials took soon after the Conquest, served still 
more to increase its authority, and to augment the royal 
prerogatives. William, among the other violent changes 
which he attempted and effected^ had introduced the Nor- 
man law into England,'' had ordered all the pleadings to 
be in that tongue, and had interwoven with the English 
jurisprudence, all the maxims and principles which the 
Normans, more advanced in cultivation, and ns^turally 
litigious, were accustomed to observe in the distribution 
of justice. Law now became a science, which at first 
^11 entirely into the hands of the Normans ; and which^ 
even after it was communicated to the English, required 
so much studj^ and application, that the laity, in those 
igBorant ages, were incs^able of attaining it, and it was a 
mystery almost solely confined to the clergy, and chiefly 
to the monks.** The great officers of the crown, and 

1 Spehpu Gloss, in verbo JutUeiarH, 
" Madox. Hist. Exch. p. 27. 29. 33. 38. 41. 54. The Nomums introduced tfa^ 
fvactka of sealing chattezf ; and tiie chancellor's office was to keep the groat seal. 
JHfit^/i. DugcLp. 33, 34. 

• Ifadoz. Hist, of th« Ezch. p. 134, 135. Gery. Du^ob. p. 1307. 

« Madox Hist of the Exch. p, 56. 70. 

p Dial. d« SciMc p* 30. «pvd Madox. Hist, at the Exchequer. 

%- Malmes. lib. 4. p., If 3. 
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the feudal bairns, who were military men, found them- 
selves unfit to penetrate into those obscurities; and 
though they were entitled to a seat in the supreme ju- 
dicature, the business of the court was wholly managed 
by the chief justiciary and the law barons, who were men 
appointed by the kiiig, and entirely at his disposal/ This 
natural course of things was forwarded by the multiplicity 
of business which flowed into that court, and which daily 
augmented by the appeals from all the subordinate judi- 
catures of the kingdom. 

In the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the 
king's court, except upon the denidl or delay of justice 
by the inferior courts ; and the same practice was still 
observed in most of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. 
Biit the great power of the Conqueror established at first 
in England an authority which the monarchs in France 
were not able to attain till the reign x)f St. Lewis, who 
lived near two centuries afl:er ; he empowered his court 
to receive appeals both from the courts of barony and 
the county courts, and by that means brought the admi- 
nistration of justice ultimately into the hands of the so- 
vereign.' And lest the expense or trouble of a journey 
to court should discourage suitors, and make th^n ac- 
quiesce in the decision of the inferior judicatures, itine- 
rant judges were afterward established, who made their 
circuits throughout the kingdom, and tried all causes that 
were brought before them.* By this expedient the courts 
of barony were kept in awe; and if they still preserved 
some influence, it was only from the apprehensions which 
the vassals might entertain of disobliging their superior, 
by appealing from his jurisdiction. But the county 

r Dagd. Oiig. JuricL 
* Madoz. Hist, of the Exch. p. 65. Glan. lib. 12. cap. 1. 7. LL. Hen. $ 51. 
apad Wilkins, p. 248. Fitz-Stephens, p. 36. Coke's Comment on the statute of 
lAaxlbridge, cap. 20. 

. * Madoz. Hist, of the Ezch. p. 83, 84. 100. Genr. Dmob. p. 1410. What 
made the Anglo*Noiman barons more readily submit to appeal^ from their court 
to' the king's court of exchequer, was their being accustomed to like sippeals in 
Normandy to the ducal court of exchequer. See Gilbert's History of the Ex- 
chequer, p. 1, 2 ; though the author thinks it doubtful whether the Norman court 
was not rather copied from the English, p. 6. 
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courts urere much discredited ; and as the fireekoldem 
were found ignorant of the intricate principles and fonns 
of the new law, the lawyers gradually brought all busi- 
ness before the king's judges, and abandoned the ancient, 
simple, and popular judica^re. After this manner the 
formalities of justice, which, though they appear tedious 
and cumbersome, are found requisite to the support of 
liberty in all monarchical governments, proved at fir&t, 
by a combination of causes, very advantageous to royal 
authority in^ England. 

Rerenue "^^ powcr of the Nonuan kings was also mueh 
of tJ^e supported by a great revenue ; and by a reveawte 
that was fixed, perpetual, and independent of the 
subject. The people, without betaking themsehwfr tP 
arms, had no check upon the king, and no regular se* 
curity for the due administration of justice. la those 
days of violence, many instances of oppression passed 
unheeded ; and soon after were openly pleaded ad pre- 
cedents, which it was unlawful to dispute or odnlroL 
Princes and ministers were too ignorant to be themiselves 
sensible of the advantages attending an equitable' admi^ 
nistration; and there was no established council or as- 
sembly which could protect the people, and, by wiAk 
drawing supplies, regularly and peaceably admonish the 
king of his duty, and ensure the execution of the l&^s. 
The first branch of the king's stated revenue was the 
royal demesnes or crown-lands, which were very eiptea- 
sive, and comprehended, beside a great number of ma- 
nors, most of the chief cities of the kingdom* ^ It w^ es- 
tablish^ by law, that the king could alimateno part of 
his demesne, and that he himself or bis. successor couhl 
at any time resume J9uch donations ;'' but this law was 
never regularly observed ; which happily rendered ia 
time the crown somewhat more dejj^^i^dent. . The rent 
of the crown-lands, considered merely as so much riches, 
was a source of power ; the influence of the king over his 

" Fleta, lib. 1. cap. 8. $ 17. lib. S. cap. 6. $ 3. BihbMb^ ii^»jt. cap. 5. 
VOL. II. . K 
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tenants and the inhabitants of hia towns, increased this 
power ; but the other numerous branches of his revenue, 
besides supplying his treasury, gave, by their very na- 
ture, a great latitude to arbitrary authority, and were a 
support of the prerogative; as will appear from an enu- 
meration of them. 

The king was never content with the stated rents, but 
levied heavy talliages at pleasure on the inhabitants both 
^ df town and country, who lived within his demesne. All 
bargains of sale, in order to prevent theft, being prohi- 
bited, except in boroughs and public markets,* he pre- 
tended to exact tolls on all goods which were there sold/ 
He seized two hogsheads, one before and one behind the 
mast, from every vessel that imported wine. All goods 
paid to his customs a proportionable part of their va- 
lue ;• passage over bridges and on rivers was loaded with 
4olls at pleasure ;* suid though the boroughs by degrees 
bought the liberty of farming these impositions, yet the 
revenue {Ht>fited by these bargains ; new sums were often 
exacted for the renewal and confinnation of theit char- 
ters,^ and the people were thus held in perpetual der 
pendance. 

Such was the situation of the inhabitants within the 
royal demesnes. But the possessors of land, or die nii<- 
UtBkry tenants, though they were better protected both by 
law, aad by Ae great privilege of carrying arms, were, 
&om the nature of their tenures, much exposed to the 
inaroads of pow«r, and possessed not what we should 
osteon, in our age, a very durable security. The Con- 
queror ordained thai the barons should be obliged to 
pay nothing beyond their stated services,*" esieept a rea- 
sonable aid to ransom his person if he were taken in war, 
to make his eldest son a knight, and to marry his eldest 
daughter. What should on these occasions be deemed 

» LL. Will. I. cap. 61. y Madox, p. 530. 

s IMi. p. 5t9. Tins autbor says a fifteenth. Bi^t it is not easy to leconcite this 
.»0coimt to other authorities. > Madox, p. 529. 

i» Ma4ox*s Hist, of «he E«h. g. «75— «77, Ice. c lL, wai. Conq. $. 55. 
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a reascmable aid^ was not det^mokied ; and tke demands 
of the crown were so fiur discretionaiy. 

The king could require in war die personal aMend-- 
ance of kis vassalsi, that is, of almost all the landed pro* 
prietOTs; and if they declined the service, they were 
obliged to pay him a composition in money, which waa 
called a scutage; The sum was, djujing some re^pw^ 
precarious and uncertain i it was sometimes levied with-^ 
out allowing the vassal the liberty oS personal service ;* 
and it was a usual artifice of the king'^ to pretend sm ex-^ 
pedition, that he might be enabled to levy the scutage 
from bis military tenants. Danegelt was another spedea 
of land-tax levied by the early Norman kingsi, aibitrar^ 
rily, and contrary to the laws of the Conqueror,* Mor. 
B^age was also a general land-tax of due same nature, 
levied by the two first Norman kings, and abolished 1^ 
the charter of Henry 1/ It was ^ shilling paid eveq^ 
three years by each hearth, to induce the king not to uso 
his prerogative in debasing the coin. Indeed, it appeaia 
froih that charter^ that though the Conqueror had granted 
his military tenants an immunity from all tastes iand taJU 
Hages, he and his son William had never thought them? 
selves bound to observe that rule, but had levied imposi^. 
tions at pleasure on all the landed estates of the kingdom. 
The utmost that Henry grants is, that the land cultivated 
by the military tenant himself shall not be so burdened ; 
but he reserves, the power of taxmjr the feimers: and as 
H is known that Henry'« ch^T^aa never obs^i^ in 
any oiie article, we may be assured that this prince 9xmI 
his successors retracted even this small indulgence, and 
levied arbitmiy impositions on all the lands of all their 
subjects. These texes were sometimes vfry heavy ; since 
Malmesbury tells us, that in the reign of William ^ufiis^ 
&e frtrmers, on account of thena, abandoned tillage, and 
a fscmine ensued.* 

^ Genra^e de TUbiuy, p. 25. 
eMadox'aHist.oftheSzc]). p.475. ' M^ Paxil, p. 3S. 

t So alio Cbmi. Ab)». St P«ln de Bargo, p. 55. Knyghtoii» p. »S66. 
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The escheats were a great branch both of. power and. 
of revenue, especially during the first reigns after the > 
Conquest In default of posterity from the first baron, 
his land reverted to the crown, and continually augment-, 
ed the king's possessions. The prince had indeed by 
law a power of alienating these escheats ; but by this 
means he had an opportunity of establishing the fortunes 
of his friends and servants, and thereby enlarging his 
authority. Sometimes he retained them in his owa 
hands ; and they were gradually confounded ^ith the, 
royal demesnes, and ^became difficult to be distin- 
guished from them. This confrision is probably the 
reason why the king acquired the right of alienating his 
demesnes. 

But besides escheats from default of heirs, those which 
ensued from crimes, or breach of duty towards the su- 
pierior lord, were frequent in ancient times. If the . vas- 
sal, being thrice summoned to attend his superior's court, 
and do fealty, neglected^or refrised obedience, he forfeited 
all title to his land.** If he denied his tenure, or refused 
his service, he was exposed to the same penalty.* , If he 
sold his estate without licence from his lord,*' or if Jie sold 
it upon any other tenure or title than that by which he 
himself held it,* he lost all right to it The adhering to 
his lord's enemies,"* deserting him in war,** betraying his 
secrets,** del)auching his wife or his near relations,Por even 
using in4ecent freedoms with them,'' might be punished 
by Jforfeiture. The higher crimes, rapes, robbery, mur- 
der, arson, &c. were called felony ; and being interpreted 
want of fidelity to his lord, made him lose his fief.' Even 
where the felon was vassal to a baron, though his im- 
mediate lord enjoyed the forfeiture, the king might re- 
tain possession of his estate during a twelvemonth, and 
had the right of spoiling and destroying it, unless the 

h Hottom. de Feud. Disp. cap. 38. col. 886. 

I lib. Faod. lib. 3. tit. 1. 4. tit. lib. 21. 39. 

k Id. lib. 1. dt. 21. 1 Id. lib. 4. tit. 44. » Id. Ub. 3. tit 1. 

« Id. lib. 4. tit 14. 41.' <> Id. lib. 4. tit 14. p Id. lib. 1. tit 14. 21. 

4 Id. tib. 1. tit 1. ' Spelml Gloss, in verb. FstoiM. 
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baron paid him a reasonable composition/ We Kav^ 
not here enumerated all the spiecies of felonies, or of 
<^rimes by which forfeiture was incurred : we have Said 
enough to prove, that the possession of feudal property 
was anciently somewhat precarious, and that the pri- 
mary idea was never lost, of its being a kind of /ce or 
benefice. , 

When a baron died, the king immediately took pos- 
session of the estate; and the heir, before he recoveried 
his right, was obliged to make application to the crown, 
and desire that he might be admitted to do homage for 
his land, and pay a composition to the king. This com- 
position was not at first fixed by law, at least by practice ; 
the king was often exorbitant in his demands, and kept 
possession of the land till they were complied with. 

If the heir were a minor, the king retained the whole 
profit of the estate till his majority ; and might grant 
what sum he thought proper for the education and main- 
tenance of the young baron. This practice was also 
founded on the notion that a fief ^as a benefice, and that 
while the heir could not perform his military services, 
the revenue devolved to the superior, who employed 
another in his stead. It is obvious, that a great propor- 
tion of the landed property must, by means of this device, 
be continually in the hands of the prince, and that all 
the' noble families were Aereby held in perpetnial de- 
pendance. When the iing granted the wai'dship of a 
rich heir to any one, b^ had the opportunity of enriching 
a favourite or minister; if he sold it, he thereby levied 
a cdnsiderable sv^ of money. Siriion de Mountfbrt 
paid Henry III ten thousand marks, ah immense sum 
in those days fot the wardship of Gilbert de Umfre^ 
vilie.* Geo^ey de Mandeville paid to the ^same prince 
the sum of twenty thousand marks, that heniight marry 
Isabel countess of Gloucester, and possess all her lahdt 

* ^pefan. GloM. in verb. Feloma, Giainville, lib. 7. cap. 17. 
.* Madoz'B Hist, of the Ezch. p. $33. 
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and knightSHfees. This sma woitld be equivalent to 
300^000/. |)erhaps 400,000/. in our tkne."" 

If the lieir were a female, die king vras eatitled to of<- 
fer her any husband of her rank he thought proper ; and 
If (she reftiBed him, she forfeited her knd. Even a male 
lieir could not many without the royal cfmseat ; and it 
was usual for men to pay large sums for the liberty «rf 
^aotaking their own choice in mamage.^ No man could 
{dispose of his rland, either by sale or will, without the 
consent of his supm(»*. The possessor was never con- 
sidered as fiiU ^oprietor ; he was still a kind of bemefi- 
•ciaiy ; .and coidd not oblige his superior to accept of any 
vaaaal that was not agreeable to him. 

Fines, asierciaments, and oblatsas, as they were called, 
were another considerable branch of the royal ^p&w&r and 
revenue. The ancient records of the exchequer, which 
uae fStill presensred, give surprising accounts of the w^r 
jnarous fines ajad amerciaments levied in those days,^ 
<and of the strange inventions fallen upon to exact money 
&6m the subject It |tppears that tbe ancient (kings ^of 
Ei^gland put tlfcemselves entirely on >the footing of the 
barbarous eastern i^rinces, whom d:o loan must^pproacli 
j^tbout a present, wbo aeU all their good offices, and 
who iiutuude themselves into every business that tiiey 
m^y have .a pretence for ©xtoiting moxmy. Even jdjstice 
wi^ avoT?«Fed4y fcought a«id mid ; the king's court 3^tsfi£, 
th^iugh the s^ipiseme judicatua'eof thekingdom, vmB'Opem 
to ^ojie ithat brought ijot pres^its to the king ; the bribes 
give«i for the expedition, delay,* sus^^asion, a»d, doufot- 
1^^, for ithe perver^n of j«stice, ?\«ere enteafed m the 
publip «egi^r9 ,pf the royal revenue, Mi remain as mo*- 
n^W^llts of iJm5 perpetual iniquity and ♦yranny 4it th« 
^joik^ Tfce bj^rons of tfce exeheq^^^ ibr iswatance, the 
first nobilily of the kingd^Ki, wei?e jaot aahiui^.d to insert, 
^s^ m article in their i^prds, that the couoty .«f Norfolk 

« MadoxyHi^t of ^ E«^. p,. a22. . «I<JUmW. ' ld.^ 272. 
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paid a sum that they might be fairly dealt with ;* the 
borough of Yarmotith, that the king's charters^ which 
they have for their liberties, might not be violate ;** ' 
Richard, son of Gilbert^ for the king's helping him to 
recover his debt from the Jews f Serlo, son of Terlavas* 
ton, that he might be permitted to make \m defence, in 
case he were accused of a certain homicide f Walter de^ 
Burton, for free law, if accused of wounding another ;• 
Robert de Essart, for having an inquest to find whether 
Roger the Butcher, and Wace and Humphry, accused 
him of robbery and theft out of envy and .ill-will, or iiot/ 
William Buhurst, for having an inque^ to find whether 
he were accused of the death of one Godwin,, out of ill- 
will, or for just causa* I have selected these few in- 
stances from a great number of a like kind, which M^^ 
dox had selected from a still greater num^r, preserved 
in the ancient rolls of the exchequer.*" , 

Sometimes the party litigant offered the king a certain 
portion, a half, a third, a fourth, payable out of the debts 
which he, as the executor of Justice, should assist him; 
in recovering.' Theophania de Westland agr^d to J)ay 
the half ojftwo hundred and twelve marks, that she might 
recover that sum against James de Fughleston ;*" Solo- 
mon the Jew engaged to pay one mark out of every seven 
that he should recover against Hugh de la Ho^e y Ni- 
cholas Morrel promised to pay 60/. that the earl of Flian- 
ders might be distrained to pay him 343/. which the earl 
had taken from him ; tod th^e 60/. Were to be paid out 
of the first money that Nicholas should recoveat from the 

earl."* . 

. As the king assumed the entire power over trade, he 
was to be paid for a permission to exercise commerce or 
industry of any kind."* Hugh Oisel paid four hundred, 
marks lot liberty to trade in England f Nigel de Hi^v^e 

• Mad(ueB Hist of the Excl^ p. 995. - >> Id. ibid. . 

, *^ Id. p. 296. He paid two hundred maris, a great sum in those days. 
•» Id. p. 296. « Id. ibid. ' Id. p. 298. f W. p. SM- ^'Id. chap. 1«. 
H(i.p.'511. 1" Id. ibid. lid. p. 79.312. "Id.p.Slf. * 

"Id. p. 523; • Id. ibid. 
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gave fifty marks for the partnership in merchandise which 
he hftd with Grervase de Hanton ;^ the men of Worcester 
paid one hundred shillings, that they might have the 
liberty of selling and buying dyed cloth as formerly^;"" 
several other towns paid for a like liberty/ The com- 
merce indeed of the kingdom was so much under the 
colitrol of the king, that he erected gilds, corporations, 
and monopolies wherever he pleased ; and levied sums 
for these exclusive privileges.' 

There were no profits so small as to be below the 
king's attention. Henry, son of Arthur, gave ten dogs 
to have a recognition against the countess of Copland for 
one knight s fee/ Roger, son of Nicholas, gave twenty 
lampreys and twenty shads for an inquest, to find whe** 
ther Gilbert, son of Alured, gave to Roger two hundred 
muttons to obtain his confirmation for certadn lands, 
or whether Roger took them firom him by violence ;" 
Geoflfrey Fitz-Pierre, the chief justiciary, gave two 
good Norway hawks, that Walter de Madine might 
have leave to export a hundred wdight of cheese out 
of the king's dominions/ 

It is really amusing to remark the strange business in 
'which the king, sometimes interfered, and never without 
a present : the wife of Hugh de Neville gave the king two 
hundred hens, that she might lie with her husband one 
night ;^ and she brought with her two sureties, who an- 
swered each for a hundred hens. It is probable that her 
husband was a prisoner, which debarred her fi-om having 
access to hi^ The abbot of Rucford paid ten mnrks 
for leave to er^t houses and place-men upon his land 
near Welhang, in order to secure his wood there from 
b^ng stolen ;" Hugh archdeacon of Wells gai^ pne tun 
of wine for leaye to carry six hundred snms o£ com 
whither he would ;• Peter de Peraris gave twenty marks 
for Ifjgfffi to salt fishes, as Peter Chevalier used to do.*^ 

f ilfl^p Hut. oltlia Szch. p. 323. q Id. pu 3f 4. ' Id. ibid. 

'l4>p.mr9M,ke, «Id.p.S|91|. « Id. p. 3W. xld.ii.3«5t 

' 7 W. 1^ 996. » Id. ibid. • Id.p.3f0. VXd. p. gj^ 
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It ^vas usual to pay high fines, in order to gain the 
king's good-will, or mitigate his anger. In the re^ of 
Henry IL Gilbert, the son of Fergus, fines in 919^.^. 
to obtain that prince's favour ; William de Chataignes 
a thousand marks, that he would remit his displeasure. 
In the reign of Henry III. the city of London fines in 
no less a sum than 20,000/. on the same account*' 

The king's protection and good offices of every kind 
were bought and sold. Robert Grislet paid twenty 
marks of silver, that the king would help him against the - 
earl of Mortaigne in a certain plea ;^ Robert de Cundet 
gave thirty marks of silver that the king would bring 
him to an accord with the bishop of Lincoln ;'' Ralph de 
Brekham gave a hawk, that the king would protect him ;^ 
and this is a very firequent reason for pajnnents ; John, 
son of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk to have the king's 
request to the king of Norway to let him have his bro- 
ther Godard's chattels ;* Richard de Neville gave twenty 
palfreys to obtain the king's request to Isolda Bisset, 
that she should take him for a husband ;^ Roger Fitz- 
Walter gave three good palfreys to have the king's letter 
to Roger Bertram's mother, that she should marry him;^ 
Eling, the dean, paid one hundred marks, that his 
whore and his children might be let out upon bail ;^ the 
bishop of Winchester gave one tun of good wine for 
his not putting the king in mind to give a girdle to the 
doiintess of Albemarle , Robert de Veaux gave five of 
the best palfreys, that the kuig would hold his tongue 
about Henry Pinel's wife."* There are, in the records of 
the exchequer, many other singular instances of a like 
nature. "* It will however be just to remark, that the 

« Madoz's Hist, of the Ezch. p. 597. 329. * Id. p. S«9. ^ 

« Id. p. 390. 'Id. p. 332. i Id. ibid. h Id. p. 333. 

' Id. ibid. k Id. p. 342. Pf^ habenda arnica sua etfiliit, 8^e. 

' Id. p. 352. ™ Id. ibid. Ut rex taegret de uxare H49triei FweU 

■ We thail gratify' the reader* t cwrionty by sultjoming a few more instancei from 
Madifs, p.- 382* Hugh Oisel was to give the king two robefl of a good grton co- 
lour, to have the king's letters patent to the merchants of Flanders, with a Request 
to render him one thousand. marks, which he lost in Flanders. The abbot of 
Hyde paid thirty marks, to have the king's letters of request to the archbishop of 
Canterbury,, to remove certain nicmks thiit were' against the abbot. Iloger de Tri- 
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flatneridiciiloiiftpractioeiatid dangerous abuses pnerailed 
in N(Nmandy, and probably iniLll the other states, of Ej«b- 
mpe ;* England was not, in this respect, more barbarous 
diain its neighbours. 

. These iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were 
so well known, that on the death of Hugh Bigod, in 
the reign of Henry H. the best and most just of these 
princes, the eldest son and the widow of this nobleman 
came to court, and strove, by offering large {Hresents to 
the king, each of them to acquire possession of that rich 
faiheritance. The king was so equitable as to order the 
^ause to be tried by the great council ! ' But in the mean 
time he seized all the money and treasure of the de- 
ceased.^ Peter of Blois, a judicious and even an elegant 
writer for that age, gives a pathetic description of the ve^- 
naUty of justice, and the oppressions of the poor und^ the 
reign of Henry ; and he scruples not to complain to the 
king himself of these abuses*** We may judge what the 
case would be under the government of worse {Hrinces. 
The articles of inqtiiry concerning the conduct of she- 
rifife, which Henry promulgated in 11 70, shew the great 
power as well as the licentiousness of these officers/ 

Amerciaments or fines for crimes and trespasses were 
another considerable branch of the royal revenue.' Most 

haaton paid twenty marks and a palfrey, to have the king*8 request to Richard de 
IMifretille to give him his sister to'wife, and to the sister that she vonld accept 
him fox a husband. William de Cheyerinfworth paid five marks, to have the 
king'^s letter to the abbot of Persore, to let him enjoy peaceably his tithes as for- 
merly. Matthew de Hereford, clerk, paid ten mariis for a let^ of request to the 
bishop of Landaff, to let him enjoy peaceably his church of Schenfitth. Andrew 
Nenlua gave three ElemiBb caps for the king's request to theprioy of 'Chikesandy 
for performance of an agreement made between Uiem. . Henry d.e Fontibos gave 
a Lombardy horse of vcdue to have the king's request to Henry Fltz-Harveyi that 
he would give him his daughter to wife. Roger, son of Nicholas, promised aJU the 
.l^lmpreys he could get, to have the king's request to William -earl marshal, that 
he woidd grant him the manor of Langdord at Finn. The burgeseetf of Glouces- 
ter promised three hundred lampreys, that they mig^t not be distrained to find 
the prisoners of Poictou with necessaries, unless they {leased. Id* p.d5C. Jordan, 
son of Reginald, paid twenty marks to have the king's request to William Paniel, 
that he would grant him the land of Mill Niere^uit, and the custody of his heirs ; 
and if Jordan obtained the same, he was to pay the twenty marks, otherwise 
not. Id. p. 333. 

o Madox's Hist of the £xch. p. 359. p Boned. Abji^. p,, 180, 181. 

1 Petri Bles. Fpist 9a* apud Bibl. Patnun, torn. 24i p.S04. 
. ' .Hofveden, Chrpn. Qprr, p. 1410. * Ma4ox» cbap» X4t» 
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crimes vnere atcmed for hf wxmsj ; lke fines imposed 
were not limited by. any rule or statute ; and frequently 
ooeasioned &e total tuin of dibe person, even for tiic 
dightest trespasses. Tlie forest laws^ particularly, wene 
a great souroe of oppression. Tke king possessed sixtf- 
eight foresifcs, thirteen chases, and seven hundred and 
eighty^oooe parks, in different parts of England ;^ and 
considering the extreme passion of the English and Noiv 
mans for hunting, these were so many snares laid for the 
people, by which daey were aUured mto trei^asseB, and 
brought within the reach of arbitrary and rigorous laws, 
which die king had thought proper to enact by his own 
authority. 

But the most barefaced acts of tyranny and oppression 
were practised against the Jews, who were entirely out 
' of the protection of law, were extremely odious from 
the bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to the im* 
n;ieasurabie irapaoity of the king and his ministers. Be-^ 
sides many other indignities to which they were conti- 
nually exposed, it appeeu^s that they wei^e once all thrown 
into prison, and the sum of sixty-six thousand marks 
exacted for their liberty :'' at another time, Isaac the Jew 
paid alone five thousand one hundred marks ;'' Bmn, 
three diousand marks f Jumet, two thousand ; Bennet, 
five hundred ; at another, Licorica, widow of David the 
Jew of Oxford, was required to pay six thousand marks ; 
and efee Nwas delivered over to six of the richest and dis^ 
ereetest Jews in England, who were to answer for the 
sum,"" Henry III. borrowed five thousand marks from 
the eia4 of Cornwall ; and for his repa3rment consigned 
over to him all the Jews in England.* The revenue 
arising from exactions upon this nation was so consider- 
able, that there wa^ a particular court of exchequer set 
apart for managing it** 

• Spelm. Gloss, in verbo Fore^ta. 
• ttadox*8 Hist, of the £zcli. p. 151. This happened in the reign of fcing John* 
» Id. p. 151. f Id. p. 153. » Id. p. 168. 

« Id. 1^. 156. «» Id. ch. 7. 
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Commerce, ^^ may judge concerning the low state of 
conunerce among tke English, when the Jewa, 
notwithstanding these oppressions, could still find their 
account in trading among them, and lending them mo- 
ney. And as the improvements of agriculture were also 
much checked by the immense possessions of the nobi- 
lity, by the disorders of the times, and by the precarious 
state of feudal property, it appears that industry of no 
kind could then have place in the kingdom/ 

It is asserted by sir Harry Spelman,*^ as an undoubted 
truth, that, during the reigns of the first Norman princes, 
every edict of the king, issued with the consent of his 
privy council, had the foil force of law. But the ba- 
rons, surely, were not so passive as to intrust a power, 
entirely arbitrary and despotic, into the hands of the 
sovereign. It only appears, that the constitution had 
not fixed any precise boundaries to the royal power ; 
that the right of issuing proclamations on any emer- 
gence, and of exacting obedience to them, a right which 
was always supposed inherent in the crown, is very dif- 
ficult to be distinguished from a legislative author^ ; 
that the extreme imperfection of the ancient laws, and 
the sudden exigencies which often occurred in such 
turbulent governments, obliged the prince to exert fre- 
quently the latent powers of his prerogative, ; that he 
naturally proceeded, from the acquiescence of the peo- 
ple, to assume, in many particulars of moment, an au- 
thority from which he had excluded himself by express 
statutes, charters, or concessions, and which was, in the 
main, repugnant to the general genius of the constitu- 
tion ; and that the lives, the personal liberty, and the 

c We leam from the extracts given us of Domesday by Brady, in his Treatise on 
Boroughs, that ahnost all the boroughs of England had suffered in the shock of 
the Conquest, and had extremely decayed between the death of the Confessor, and 
the time when Domesday was named. 

^ Gloss, in verb. Judicium Dei. The author of the Miror des Juttiees complains, that 
ordinances are only made by the king and his clerks, and by aliens and odiers, 
who dare not contradict the king, but study to please hiih. Woence he concludes » 
laws axe oftener dictated by will, than founded on right. 
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properties, of all his subjects, were less secured by law 
against the exertion of his arbitrary authority, than hy 
the independent power and private connexions of each 
individuaL It appears from the Great Charter itself, 
that not only John, a tyrannical prince, and Richard a 
violent one,: but their father Henry, under whose reign 
the prevalence of gross abuses is the least to be sus- 
pected, were ax^customed, from their sole authority, 
without process of law, to imprison, banish, and attaint, 
the freemen of their kingdom. 

A great baron, in ancient times, considered himself as 
a kind of sovereign within his territory ; aiid was at-, 
tended by courtiers and dependants more zealously at- 
tached to him than the ministers of state and the great 
officers were commonly to their sovereign. He often 
maintained in his court the parade of royalty, by esta- 
blishing a justiciary, constable, mareschal, chamberlain, 
seneschal, and chancellor, and assigning to each of 
these officers a separate province and command. He 
was usually very assiduous in ^ercising his jurisdic- 
tion; and took such delightin that image of sovereignty, 
that it was found necessary to restrain his activity^ 
and prohibit him by law from holding, courts .too fioe* 
quently.* It is not to be doubted, but the example set 
him by the. prince, of a mercenary and sordid extortion j 
would 'be faithfully copied; and. that all his good and 
b^d offices, his justice and injustice, were equally put to 
sale. He had the power, with the king's consent, to 
exact talliages even from the free citizens who lived with- 
in Kis barony ; and as his necessities made him rapa- 
cious, his authority was usually found to be more op- 
pressive and tyrannical than that of the sovereign f he 
was ever engaged in hereditary or perirenal animosities 
or confederacies with his neighbours, and often gave 
protection to all desperatfe adventurers and criminals, 
who could be useful in serv^ing his violent purposes. 

* Dv^d. Jurid. Orig. p. 26. ' Madoz's Hist, of Exch. p^5S0. . 
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He was aUe idonoy in times of tniaquiillity) ta Dbstpiiet 
the execution of justice within his t^iitories ; and by 
combining' with a few malecontent barons of high Tank 
and power, he could throw the state: into convukionsL 
And, on the whole, though the royal authority was amr- 
fined within bounds, and often within very naurow ones, 
yet the check was irregular, and frequently the source 
of great disorders ; nor was it derived from the liberty 
of the people, but from the military power of mapay petty 
tyrants, who were equally dangerous to the prinee, and 
opprei^ive to the subject 

fj^^ The power of the church was another rampart 

church, against royal authority; but this defiMioe was 
also the cause of many mischiefs and inconveniences. 
The aignified clergy, perhaps, were not so prone to un-» 
mediate violence as the barons ; but as they pretended 
to a total independence on the state, and could always 
cover themselves with the appearances of religion, they 
proved, in one respect, an obstruction to the settlement 
of the kingdom, and to the regular execution of the 
laws. The policy of the Conqueror was in this parti-* 
cular liable to some exception. He augmented ihe su<* 
perstitious veneration for Rome, to which that age was 
so much inclined ; and he broke those bands of coq* 
nexion, which, in the Saxon times, had preserved a 
union between the lay and the clerical orders. He pro- 
hibited the jbishops from sitting in the county courts ; he 
ellpwed ecclesiastical causei^ to be tried in spiritual 
courts only f and he so much exalted the power of the 
clqrgy, that of sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen 
kiiights-rfees, into which he divided England, he placed 
no les9 than twenty-height thousand and fifteen undef 
the church.*' 
CMii^wt. The right of primogeniture was introduced 

ff Charl. Will, apud Wilkins, p^ 330. Spel. Cone. vol. 2. p. 14. 
^ Sp^. 01q88. ia verb. Manus Mortua, We are not to imagine, as some kaTe 
done* that the church possessed lands in this proportion, but only that they and 
their Taaaals enjoyed such a proportionable part of the landed }wopei4y. 
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with &e feudal ktw ; an institution which is huitfiil, 
by producing and maintaining an unequal divisionp 
of private property ; but it is advantageous in anotl^s 
respect, by accustoming the people to a prefira'enoe 
in favour of the eldest son, and thereby preventing a 
partition or disputed succession in the monarchy. The 
Normans introduced the use of surnames, which tend to 
preserve the knowledge of families and pedigrees. They 
abolished none of the old absurd methods of trial by the 
cross or ordeal ; and they added a new absurdity^ the 
trial by single combat,* which became a regular part of 
jurisj^dence, ,and was conducted with all the order, 
lAethod, devotion, and solemnity, imaginable.'' TJie 
ideas of chivalry also seem to have been imported by the 
Normans : no traces of those fantastic notions are to be 
found among the plain and rustic Saxons. 

The feudal institutions, by raising the military 
*^ tenants to a kind of sovereign dignity, by ren- 
dering personal strength and valour requisite, and by 
making every knight and baron his own protector and 
avenger, begat that martial pride and sense of honour, 
which being cultivated and embellished by the poets 
and romance- writers of the age, ended in chivalry. The 
virtuous knight fought nojb only in his own quarrel, but 
in that of the innocent, of the helpless, and above all, of 
the fair, whom he supposed to be for ever under the 
guardianship of his valiant arm. The uncourteous 
knight who, from his castle, exercised robbery on travel* 
lers, and committed violence on virgins, was the object 
of his perpetual indignation ; and he put him to death, 
without scruple, or trial, or appeal, wherever he m^t 
with him. The great independence of men made per- 
sonal h<mour and fidelity the chief tie among them ; and 
rendered it the capital virtue of every true knight, Qt 
genuine professor of chivalry. The solemnities of single 

* LL. WiU, c^p. 68. 
^ Spell. Gloss, in verb. Campus. The last instance of t^e9e dMs V9fi in till? 
fifteenth of Eliz. So long did that absurdity remain. 
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comliat, as established by law, banished the notion of 
every thing unSedr or unequal in rencounters ; and main- 
tained an appearance of courtesy between the combat- 
ants, till the moment of the engagement The credulity 
of the age grafted on this stock the notion of giants, 
enchanters, dragons, .spells,^ and a thousand wonders, 
which still multiplied during the times of the crusades ; 
when men, returning from so great a distance, used the 
liberty of imposing every fiction on their believing au- 
dience. These ideas of chivalry infected the writings, 
conversation, and behaviour, of men, during some ages ; 
and even after they were, in a great measure, banished 
by the revival of learning, they left modem gallantry 
and the point of honour y which still maintain their in- 
fluence and are the genuine offspring of those ancient 
affectations. 

The concession of the Great Charter, or rather its ftiU 
establishment (for there was a considerable interval of 
time between the one and the other), gave rise, by de- 
gree, to a new species of government, and mtrodiiced 
some order and justice into the administration. The 
ensuing scenes of our history are therefore somewhat dif- 
ferent from the preceding. Yet the Great Charter con- 
tained no establishment of new courts, magistrates, or 
senates, nor abolition of the old. It introduced no new 
distribution of the powers of the commonwealth, and no 
innovation in the political or public law of the king- 
dom. It only guarded, and that merely by verbal clauses, 
against such tyrannical practices as are incompatible 
with civilized government, and, if they become very fre- 
quent, are incompatible with all government. The bar- 
barous licence of the kings, and perhaps of the nobles, 
was thenceforth somewhat more restrained; men ac- 
quired some more security for their properties and their 



1 In all legal sinele combats, it was pazt of the cliampion's oath, that he 
not aboat hua any herb, spell, or enchMitmeat, by which he ni^t procure victory. 
Dugd. Orig. Jurid. p. 8t. 
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liberties ; and govertiment approached a little nearer to 
that end for which it was originally instituted, the dis- 
tribution of justice, and the equal protection of the 
citizens. Acts of violence and iniquity in the crown, 
which biefore were only deemed injurious to individuals, 
and were hazardous chiefly in proportion to the number, 
power, and dignity, of the persons affected by them, 
were nown-egarded, in some degree, as public injuries, 
and as infringements of a charter calculated for general 
security. And thus the establishment of the Great 
Charter, without seeming anywise to innovate in the dis- 
tribution of political power, became a kind of epoch in 
the constitution. 
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^ ter of the king-7-Miscellaneous transactions of this reign. 

Most sciences, in proportion as they increase and im- 
1 prove, invent methods by which they facilitate their rea-^ 
I sonings ; and employing general theorems, are enabled' 
to comprehend^ in a few propositions, a great number of 
inferences and conclusions. History also, being a col- 
lection of facts which are multiplying without end, ii 
obliged to adopt such arts of abridgment, to retain the 
more material events, and to drop all the minute circum- 
stances, which are only interesting during the time, or to 

VOL. II. L 
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the persons engaged' in the transactions. This truth is 
no where more evident than with regard to the reign 
upon which we are going to enter. Whqi,t mortal could 
have the patience to write or read a long detail of such 
frivolous events bs those with which it is filled, or at- 
tend to a tedious narrative which would follow, through 
a series of fifty-six years, the caprices and weakneisses of 
so mean a. prince as Henry ? The chief reason why Pro- 
testant writers have been so anxious to spread out the 
incidents of this reign is, in order to expose the rapacity^ 
ambition, and artifices of the court of Rome ; and to 
prove that the great dignitaries of the Catholic church, 
while they pretended to have nothing in view but the 
salvation of souls, had bent all their attention to the ac- 
quisition of riches, and were restrained by no sense, of 
justice or of honour in the pursuit of that great object" 
But this conclusion would readily be allowed them, 
though it were not illustrated by such a detail of unin- 
teregting incidents ; and follows, indeed, by an evident 
necessity, from the very situation in which that cWrch 
was placed with regard to the rest of Europe, Foi', be- 
sides the ecclesiastical power, as it can always cover its 
operations under a cloak of sanctity, and attacks men on 
the side where they dare not employ their reason, lies 
le^s under control than civil government ; besides this 
general cause, I say, the pope and hia courtiers were fo- 
reigners to most of the churches which they governed ; 
they could not possibly have any other object than to 
pillage the provinces for present gain ; and as they lived 
at a distance, they would be little awed by ^harne or re^ 
mpr^e, in employing every lucrative expedient which 
was suggested to them. England being one of the mos^ 
reiwte provinces attached to the Romish hierarchy, a9 
well ^ the most pron^ to superstition, felt severely, 
during this reign, while its patience was npt yet ft^lly ex- 
hausted, the influence of these causes ; and we shall 

">M« Paria,p.6e3. 
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often have occasion to touch cursorily upon sucli inci- 
dents. But we shall not attempt to comprehend eyery 
transiaction transmitted to us ; and till the ^end of the 
reign, when the events become, more memorable, we 
shall not always observe an exact chronological order in 
our narration. 

Settlement ^^ '^^ ^^ Pembroke, who, at the time of 
of the go- John's death, was mareschal of England, was, 
* by his office, at the head of the armies, and con* 
sequently, during a state of civil wars and convulsions, 
at the head of the government ; and it happened fortu- 
nately for the young monarch and for the nation, that 
the power could not have been intrusted into more able 
and more faithfiil Ixands. This nobleman, who had 
maintained his loyalty unshaken to John during the 
lowest fortune of that monarch, determined to support 
the authority of the infant prince ; nor was he dismayed 
at the number and violence of his enemies. Sensible 
that Henry, agreeable to the prejudices of the times, 
wx>uld not be deemed a sovereign till. crowned and 
anointed by a churchman, he immediately carried the 
young prince to Gloucester, where the ceremony of co- 
ronation was performed (Oct. 28), in the presence of 
Grualo the legate and of a few noblemen, by the bishops 
of Winchester and Bath.^ As the concurrence x>f tha 
papal authority was requisite to support the tottering 
throne, Henry was obliged to swear fealty to the pope, 
and renew that homage to which his father had alrea^ 
subjected the kingdom f and in order to enlarge the au- 
thority of Pembroke, and to give him a more regular and 
kgal title to it, a general council of the barons was soon 
after summoned at Bristol (Nov. 11),. wheife that nobler 
Bmn was chosen protector of fte realm. 

. P^nbroke, that he might reconcile all men to thfe go- 
vesmnent of his pupil, made him grant a new charter of 

n M. Paris, p. 200. Hist. Croyl. Cont. p. 474. W. Heimng, p. 562. Trivet, 
p. 168. ® M* Pftris, p. SOO. 
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liberties^ which, though mostly copied from the former 
concessions extorted from John, contains some altera- 
tions, which may be deemed remarkable.^ The full pri- 
vilege of elections in the clergy, granted by the late 
kiiig, was not confirmed, nor the liberty of going out of 
tte kijigdom without the royal consent ; whence we may 
conclude, that Pembroke and the barons, jealous of the 
ecclesiastical power, both were desirous of renewing the 
king's claim to. issue a conge d'elire to the monks and 
chapters, and thought it requisite to put some check to 
the frequent appeals to Rome. But what may chiefly 
surprise us is, that the obligation to which John had 
subjected, himself , of obtaining the consent of the. great 
coimeil before he levied any aids or scutages upon the 
nation, was omitted; and this article was even declared 
hard and severe, and was expressly left to future delibe- 
ration. But we must consider, that, though this limi- 
tation may perhaps appear to us the most momentous in 
the whole charter of John, it was not regarded in that 
light by the ancient barons, who were more jealous in 
guarding against particular acts of violence in the crown, 
than against such general impositions, which, uidess they 
were evidently reasonable and necessaftry, could scarcely, 
without general. consent, be levied upon men who had 
arms in their hands, and who could repel any act of 
Qppression, by which they were all immediately affected* 
We accordingly find that Henry, in the course, of* his 
reign, while he gave frequent occasioiis for complaint 
with regard to his violations of the Great Charter, never 
attempted, by his mere will, to levy any aids or scuts^es ; 
though he was often reduced to great necessities, and 
was refiised supply by his people. So much easier was 
it for him to transgress the law, when individuals alone 
were affected, than even to exert his acknowledged pre- 
rogatives, where the interest of the whole body was con- 
cerned. 

p Rymer* vol. 1. p.^15. . . 
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This charter was. again confimaed by the king injthie 
ensumg year, with the addition of some articles to pre- 
vent the oppressions by sheriffs ; and also with an ad-' 
ditipnal charter of forests, a circumstance of great ino-* 
ment in those ages, wlien huntiixg was so much the oc- . 
cupation of the nobility, and when the king compre- 
hended so considerable a part of the kingdom within his 
forests, whicb he governed by pecuUar and arbitnuy 
laws. All the forests, which had been enclosed since the 
reign of Heniy II. were disafforested ; and new peramr 
biilatiohs were appointed for that purpose ; ofiences in 
the forests were declared to be no longer eapital;- but 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, and more gentle pfe- 
nalties; andalV the proprietors of land recovered the 
power of cutting and using their own wood at their 
pleasure. ... 

Thus these femous charters weire brought nearly to the 
shape in which they have ever since stood ; and they 
were, during many generations, the peculiar favourites 
of the Eiiglish nation, and esteemed the most sacred 
rampart to national liberty and independence. As they 
secured the rights of all orders of men, they were anx- 
iously defended by all, and' bedame the basis, in a man- 
ner, of the English monarchy, and a kind of original 
contract, which both limited the authority of the king^ 
and ensured the. conditional allegiance of his subjects^ 
Though often violated, they wiere still claimed by the 
nobility and people ; and as no precedents were supposed 
valid that infringed them, they rather acquired than lost 
authority, from the frequent attempts made agaipst theni 
in several ages by riegal and arbitrary power. 

While Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the 
Great Charter; gave so much satisfaction and security 
to the nation in general, he also applied himself i^uccess^ 
fiilly to individuals ; he wrote letters in the king's rigme, 
ioall the malecoatent barons ; in which he represented 
to them, that, whatever jealousy and aniinosity they 
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might hare entertained s^ainst the late king, a young 
porince, the lineal heir of their ancient monarchs, had 
now succeeded to the throne, without gucceeding either 
to the resentments or principles of his predecessors ; that 
the desperate expedient, which they had employed, of 
calling in a foreign potentate, had, happily for them, as 
well as for the nation, failed of entire success ; and it 
was still in their power, by a speedy return to their duty, 
to restore the independence of the kingdom, and to secure 
that liberty, for which they so zealously contended ; that 
as all past offences of the barons were now buried in 
oblivioii, they ought, on their part, to forget their com- 
plaints against their sovereign, who, if he had been any-- 
wise blamable in his conduct, had left to his son the sa- 
lutary warning, to avoid the paths which had led to such 
fatal extremities ; and that having now obtained a char*- 
ler for their liberties, it was their interest to shew^ by 
their conduct, that this acquisition was not inccntipatible 
wi^ their allegiance, and that the rights of king and 
people, so far from being hostile and opposite, might 
mutually support and sustain each other."^ 

These considerations, enforced by the character of 
honour and constancy, which Pembroke had ever main-o 
Gained, had a mighty influence on the barons ; and most 
of them began secretly to negotiate with him, and many 
of them openly returned to their duty. The diffidence 
which Lewis discovered of their fidelity, forwarded this 
general propension towards the king ; and when the 
French prince refused the government of the castle of 
Hertford to Robert Fitz-Walter, who had been so active 
against the late king, and who claimed that fortress as 
his property, they plainly saw that the English were ex- 
cluded from every trust, and that foreigners had en- 
grossed all the confid^ce and affection of their new so- 
vereign/ The excommunication, too, denounced by the 
l^ate {tgainst all the adherents of Lewis, failed not, in the 

< Rymer, voL 1. p. 215. Brady's App. no. 14^. ' M. Paris, p. JOO. fOt. 
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turn which men's dispositions had taken^ to iproduce a 
mighty effect upon them ; and they were easily persuaded 
to consider a cause as impious, for which they had al* 
ready entertained an insurmountable aversion.' Though 
Lewis made a journey to France, and brought over suc- 
cours from that kingdom,* he found, on his return, that 
his party was still more weakened by the desertion of 
his English confederates, and that the death of John had, 
contrary to his expectations, given an incurable wound 
to his cause. The earls of Salisbury, Arundel, and Wa* 
renne, together with» William Mareshal, eldest son of 
the protector, had embraced Henfy's party ; and every 
English nobleman was plainly watching for an opportu- 
nity of returning to his allegiance. Pembroke was so 
much strengthened by these accessions, that he ventured 
to infest Mountsorel ; though, npon the' approach of the 
count of Perche with the French army, he desisted from 
hii3 enterprise, and raised the. siege.^ The connt, elated 
with this success, marched to Lincoln ; and being ad- 
mitted into the town, he began to attack the castle, which 
he soon reduced to extremity. The protector simimoned 
all his forces from every quarter^ in order to relieVe a 
place of such importance; and he appeared so much 
superior to the French, that they shut themselves up 
within the city, and resolved to act upon the d^ftosive.* 
But the garrison of the castle, having received a strong 
reinforcement, made a vigorous sally upon the besiegers ; 
irhile the English army, by concert, assaulted them in 
the Bome instant from without, mounted the walls hy 
scalade, and bearing down all resistance, entered the 
city sword in hand. Lincoln was delivered ov6rtdb6 
pillaged ; the French army was totally routed ; the count 
of Perche, with only two persons more, was killed ; btrt 
many of the chief commanders, and about four hundred 
kni^ts, were made prisoners by the English.^ So littl^ 

• M. Paris, p. 200. M. We»t, p. 277. 
t Chron. DuMt. vol. 1. p. 79. in. West. p. 277. » M. J&^s, p. 205. 

» Chroa. Dunst. toI. 1. p. 81. y M. Paris, p. 204, 205. Chron.'de MAilft p. 195. ^ 
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blood was shed in this important action, which decided 
ihe fate of one of the most .powerful kingdoms in Eu- 
rope; and such wretched soldiers were those ancient 
barons, who were yet unacquainted with every thing 
but arms ! 

Prince Lewis was informed of this fatal event while 
employed in the siege of Dover, which was still valiantly 
defended against him by Hubert de Burgh. He imme- 
diately retreated to London, the centre and life of his 
party ; and he there received mtelligence of a new dis- 
aster, which put an end to all his hopes. A French 
fleet bringing over a strong reinforcement, had appeared 
on the coast of Kent, where they were attacked by the 
English under the command of Philip d'Albiney, and 
were routed with considerable loss. D'Albiney employed 
a stratagem against them, which is said to have contri- 
buted to the victory : having gained the wind of the 
French, he came down upon them with violence ; and 
throwing in their faces a great quantity of quick-lime 
which he purposely carried on board, he so blinded them, 
that they were disabled from defending themselves.' 

After this second misfortune of the French, 
podfiea- the English barons hastened every where to make 
^^' peace with the protector, and by an early submis-r 
sion to prevent those attainders to which they were ex- 
posed on account of their rebellion. Lewis, whose cause 
was now totally desperate, began to be anxious for the 
safety of his person, and was glad, on any honourable 
conditions, to make his escape from a country where he 
found every thing was now become hostile to him. He 
concluded a peace with Pembroke, promised to evacuate 
the kingdom,- and only stipulated, in return, an idemnity 
to his adherents, ^d a restitution of their honours and 
fdrtunes, together with the free and equal enjoyment of 
those liberties which had been granted to the rest of the 

• M. ParU, p. 906. Ann. Wayerl. p. 183. W. Heming, p. 563. Trivet, p. 169, 
M. West p. 277. Knyghton, p. 24S8. 
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nation.'' Thus was happily ended a civil war, which 
seemed to be founded on the most incurable hatred aAd 
jealousy, and had threatened the kingdom with the most 
fatal consequences. 

The precautions which the king of France used in the 
conduct of this - whole affair are remarkable. He pre- 
tended that his son had accepted of the offer from the 
English barons without his advice, and contrary to his 
inclination ; the armies sent to England were levied in 
Lewis's name : when that prince came over to France 
for aid, his father publicly refused to grant him any as- , 
sistance, and would not so much as admit him to his pre- 
sence ; even after Heniy 's party acquired the ascendant, 
and Lewis was in danger of falling into the hands of his 
enemies, it was Blanche pf Castile his wife, not the king 
his father, who raised armies and equipped fleets for his 
succour.** All these artifices were employed, not to satisfy 
the pope; for he had too much penetration to.be so easily 
imposed on: nor yet to deceive the people; for they were 
too gross even for that purpose ; they only served for a 
colouring to Philip's cause; and in public affairs, men are 
.often better pleased that the truth, though known to every 
body, should be wrapped up under a decent cover, than 
if it were exposed in open daylight to the eyes of all the 
world. , , , 

After the expulsion of the French, the prudence and 
equity of the protector's subsequent conduct contributed 
to cure entirely those wounds which had been made by 
intestine discord. He received tlffe rebellious barons into 
favour; observed strictly the terms of peace which he had 
granted them ; riestored them to their possessions ; and ^ 
endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to buiy all past ani- 
mosities in perpetual oblivion. Thp clergy alope, who 
had adhered to Lewis, were sufferers in this revolution. 
As they had rebelled against their spiritual sovereign^ by 

* Rymer, vol. 1. p. 221. M. Paris, p. 207. Chron. Diuuit. vol. 1. p. 83. M. 
West. p. 278. Knyghton, p. 2422. 

^ M. Paris, p. 266. Chron. Donit vol. 1. p. 82. 
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dkregaiding the mterdict and excommunication, it ym 
not in Pembroke's power to make any stipulations in thair 
fimmr; and Gualo the legate prepared to take vengeance 
cm them for their disobedience/ Many of them were de- 
posed ; many suspended ; some banished ; and all who 
eKtped punishment made aton^nent for liieir offence by 
paying large sums to the legate, who amassed an immense 
treasure by this erpedient 

Xf^^ ^ The earl of Pembroke did not long survive 
*J^^^ the pacification, which had been chiefly owing 
k-to his wisdom and valour;* and he was succeeded 
in the government hy Peter des Roches, bishop 
of Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh the justiciary. The 
counsels of the latter were chiefly followed ; and had 
he possessed equal authority in the kingdom with Pem- 
broke, he seemed to be every way worthy of filling the 
place of that virtuous nobleman. But the licentious and- 
powerful barons, who had once broken the reins of sub- 
jection to their prince, and had obtained by violence an 
enlargement of their liberties and independence, could 
ill be restrained by laws under a minorily; and the 
people, no less than the king, suffered fironl their out- 
n^es and disorders. They retained by force the royal 
castles, which they had seized during the past convul- 
sions, or which had been committed to their custody 
by the protector ;• they usurped the king's demesnes / 
thef oppressed their vassals ; they infested their weaker 
neighbours ; they invited all disorderly people to enter 
in tiieir retinue, and fo live upon their lands ; and they 
gave them protection in all their robberies and extor- 
tions. 

No one was more infemous for these violent and illegal 
practices than the earl of Albemarle ; who, though he 
had early returned to his duty, and had been serviceable 
in expelling the French, augmented to the utmost the 

*■ Brady's App. no, 144. Chron. Dnnst rtl. 1. p. 83. 
* M. Pftri»» p. tlO, • Ttiyret, p. 174. ' Hymer, vol. 1. p. f 76. 
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general disorder, and conunitted ontrages in all tlie C(mn« 
ties of the north. In order to reduce him to obedience, 
Hubert seized an opportunity of getting possession of 
Rockingham-castle, which Albemarle had garrisoned 
with his licentious retinue ; but this nobleman, instead 
of submitting, entered into a secret confederacy with 
Fawkes de Breaute, Peter de Mauleon, and other barons^ 
and both fortified the castle of Biham for his defence, 
and made himself master, by surprise, of that of Fother- 
ingay. Pandulf, who was restored to his legateship, was 
active in suppressing this rebellion ; and with the con- 
. currence of eleven bishops, he pronounced the aentence 
of excommunication against Albemarle and his adhe- 
rents f an army was levied ; a scutage of 10*. a kmght'*s 
fee, was imposed on all the military tenants ; Albemarle's 
associates gradually desei;ted him ;* and he himself Was 
obliged at last to ^ue for mercy. He received a pardon, 
and was restored to his whole estate. 

This impolitic lenity, too frequent in those times, was 
probably the result of a secret combination among the 
barons, who never could endure to see the total ruin of 
one of their own order y but it encouraged Fawkes de 
Breaut^, a man whom king John had raised from a low 
origin, to persevere in the course of violence to which he 
had owed his fortune, and to set at nought all law and 
justice. When thirty-five verdicts were at one time 
found against him, on account of his violent expulsion of 
so many fr-eeholders from their possessions, he came to 
the court of justice with an armed force, seized the judge 
1 who had pronounced the verdicts, and imprisoned him 
in Bedford-castle. He then levied open war against the 
king j but being subdued and taken prisoner, his life was 
granted him ; but his estate was confiscated, and he wag 
banished the kingdom.*" 
Justice.was executed with greater severity ^i/gdmad dis* 

I V Cbron. Donst. tqL 1. p. 102. 
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orders less premeditated, whick broke out in London. 
A frivolous emulation in a match of wrestling, between 
the Londoners on the one hand, and the inhabitants of 
Westminster and those of the neighbouring villages on 
the other, occasioned this commotion. The former rose 

. in a body, and pulled down some houses belonging'to the 
abbot of Westminster ; but this riot, which, considering 

. the tumultuous disposition familiar to that capital, would 
have been little regarded, seemed to become more se- 

. rious by the sjrmptoms which then appeared, of the for- 
mer attachment of the citizens to the French interest 
The populace, in the tumult, made use of the. cry of 
war conunonly employed by the French troops: Mountr 

joy^ Mountjoy^ God help us and our lord Lewis. The 
justiciary made inquiry into the disorder ; arid finding 
one Constantine Fitz- Ariiulf to have been the ring- 
leader, an insolent man ,who justified his crime in Hu- 
bert s presence, he proceeded against him by martial law, 
and ordered him immediately to be hanged, without trial 
or form of process. He also cut off the feet of some of 
Constantine's accomplices.* 

This act of power was complained of as an infringe- 
ment of the Great Charter ; yet the justiciary, in a par- 
liament summoned at Oxford (for the great coimcils 
about this time began to receive that appellation), made 
no scruple to grant in the king's name a renewal and 
confirmation of that charter. When the assembly made 
application to the crown for this favour, as a law in those 
times seemed to lose its validity if not frequently renew- 
ed, William de Brie were, one of the council of regency, 
was so bold as to say openly, that those liberties were 
extorted by force, and ought not to be observed ; but he 
was reprimanded by the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
was not countenanced by the king or his chief ministers.'' 
A new confirmation was demanded and granted two 

»JM[. Parifl, p. 2,ir, 218i 259. Ann. Waverl. p. 187. Chfon. Dunfltf^ol. 1. p. If 9. 
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years after ; and an aid, amounting to a fifteenth of all 
moveables, was given by the parliament, in return for 
this indulgence. The king issued writs anew to the 
sheriffs, enjoining the observance of the charter; but he 
inserted a remarkable clause in the- writs, that those who 
paid not the fifteenth shoiild not for the future be entitled 
to the benefit of those liberties.^ 

The low state into which the crown was fallen made' 
it requisite for a good minister to be attentive to the pre- 
servation of the royal prerogatives^ as well as to the se-* 
curity of public liberty. Hubert applied to the pope, who 
had always great authority in the kingdom, and was now 
considered as its superior lord ; and desired him to issue 
a bull, declaring the king to be of fiill age, and entitled 
to exercise in person all the acts of royalty." In conse- 
quence of this declaration, the justiciary resigned into 
Hienry's hands the two important fortresses of the Tower 
arid Dover-castle, which had been intrusted to his cus- 
tody ; arid he reqiiired the other barons to imitate his 
exaniple. They refused coriipliance : the earls of Chester 
and Albemarle, John constable of Chester^ John de Lacy,: 
Bria,n de I'lsle, arid William de Cantel, with some others^; 
even formed a conspiracy to surprise London, and met 
in arms at Waltham with that intention ; but finding the 
king prepared for defence, they desisted froiii thfeir en- 
terprise. When sunmioned to court, in order to answer 
for their' conduct, they scrupled riot to appear, and to 
confess the design: but they told the king, thiat they had 
no bad intentions against his person, but only against' 
Hubert de Burgh, whom they were determined to remove 
from" his office." They appeared too formidable to be 
chastised ; and they' were so * little discouraged by the' 
failure of their first enterprise, that they again met in 
arms at Leicester, in order to seize the king, who then 
resided at Northampton : but Henry, inforiried of theii- 

1 Clause 9 H. III. m. 9. and m. 6. d. 
' « M. Pari8» p. 390. n Chron. Difiist. vol. 1. p. 137. 
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purpose, took care to be so well armed and attended, 
that the baroni^ found it dangerous to make the attempt ; 
and they sat down and kept Christmas in his neighboor- 
hood.'' The archbishop and &e prelates, finding every 
thing tending towards a civil war, interposed with their 
authority, and threatened the barons with the sentence 
of excommunication, if they persisted in detaining the 
king s cajstles. This menace at last prevailed : most of 
the fortresses were surrendered ; though the barons com- 
plained, that Hubert's castles were soon after restored to 
him, while the king still kept theirs in his own custody. 
There are said to have been one thousand one hundred 
and fifteen castles at that time in England.^ 

It must be acknowledged, that the influence of the 
prelates and the clergy was oft;en of great service to the 
public. Though the religion of that age can merit no 
better name than that of superstition, it served, to unite 
together a body of men who had great sway over the 
people, and who kept the community from falling to 
psecjBS by the factions and independent power of the 
nobles. And what was of great importance, it threw 
a mighty authority into the hands of men, who, by 
their profession, werer averse to arms and violence ; 
who tempered by their mediation the general disposition 
towards military enterprises ; and who still maintained, 
even amidst the shock of arms, those secret links, with* 
out which it is impossible for human society to subsist. 

Notwithstanding these intestine commotions in £n^« 
land, and the precarious authority of the crown, Henry 
was obliged to carry on war in France ; and he employed 
to that purpose the fifteenth which had been granted him 
by parliament. Lewis VHI. who had succeeded to his 
fMiher Philip, instead of compljring with Henry's daim, 
who demanded the restitution of Normandy, and the 
other provinces wrested from England, made an irrup^ 

^ M. Paris, p. t21. ChroA. Dunst. toI. 1. p. 138. 
P Coke's Comment, on Magna Charta, chap. 17. 
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tion into P.oicfou, took Rocbelle,*' after a long siege, and 
mr^eA determined to expel the Engliah fimn the few 
provinces which still remained to them. Henry sent 
over his uncle, the earl of Salisbury, togetb^ with hii 
brother prince Richard^ to whom he had granted the 
earldom of Cornwall, which had escheated to the crown. 
Salisbury stopped the progress of Lewis's arms, and re- 
tained the Poictevin and Gascon vassak in their alle- 
giance ; but no military action of any moment was per* 
formed on either side. The earl of Cornwall, after two 
years' stay in Guienne, l-etumed to England. , 

This prince wa9 nowise turbulent or factious in his dis*^ 
position ; his ruling passicm was to amass money, in 
which he succeeded so well a3 to become the richest sub- 
ject in Christendom; yet his attention to gain threw him 
sometimes into acts of violence, and gave disturbance to 
the government. There was a manor, which had for* 
merly belonged to the earldom of Cornwall, but had been 
granted to Waleran de Ties, before Richard had been 
invested wilji that dignity, and while the earldom re^ 
mained in the crown, Richard claimed this manor, and 
expelled the proprietor by force : Waleran complained ; 
tibe king ordered his brotiber to do justice to the man, 
^d restore him to his rights ; the earl said, that he would 
not submit to these orders, till the cause should be de- 
Qided against him by the judgment of his peers : Henry 
repliedi that it wa3 first necessary to reinstate Waleran 
in possession, before the cause could be tried ; and he re- 
iterated his orders to tjie earl/ We may judge of the 
state of the govenoiment, when this aflSatir had nearly pro- 
duced a civil war. The earl of Cornwall, finding Henry 
peremptory in his commands, associated himself with tibe 
young earl of PembroliLe> who had married his sister^ and 
who was displeased on account of the king's re^punng 
hun to deliver up aomie royal castles which were in his 
custody. These two malecontents took into thie; confe- 

1 Rymer, toI. 1. p. 169. Trivet, p. 279. •• M. Paris^ p. «33. 
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deracythe earls of Chester, Wareime, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Warwick, and Ferrers, who were all disgusted on 
a like account* They assembled an army, which the 
king had not the power or courage to resist; and he was 
obliged to give his brother satisfaction, by grants of much 
greater importance than the manor, which had been the 
first ground of the quarrel/ 

The character of the king, as he grew to man's estate, 
became every day better known ; and he was found in 
every respect unqualified for maintaining a proper sway 
among those turbulent barons, whom the feudal consti- 
tution subjected to his authority. Grentle, humane, and 
merciful,' even to a fault, he seems to have been steady 
ih no other circumstance of his character ; but to have 
received every impression from those who surrounded 
him, and whom he loved, for the time, with the most 
itnprudent and most unreserved affection. Without ac- 
tivity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct war; without 
policy or art, he was ill fitted to maintain peace ; his re- 
sentments, though hasty and violent, were not dreaded,^ 
while he was found to drop them with such facility; his 
fnendships were littlie valued, because they were neither 
derive^d from choice, nor maintained with constancy. A 
proper pageant of state in a regular monarchy, where his 
ministers could have conducted all affairs in kis name and 
by his authority; but too feeble in those disorderly times' 
to sway a sceptre, whose weight depended entirely on the 
firmness and dexterity of the hand which held it. 
Bobert de "^^ ablest and most virtuous minister that 
2™^ ^•- Henry ever possessed, was Hubert de Bturgh ;* 
. a man who had been steady to the crbwri in the 
most difficult and dangerous times,, and who yet shewed 
ho disposition, in the height of his power, to enslave or 
Oppress the people. The only exceptionable part of his 
conduct is that which is mientioned by Matthew Paris ;* 

• M. Paris, p. 233. » Ibid. » Ypod. Neustriae. p. 464. 
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if the fact be r^lly true, and {proceeded from Hubert's 
advice, namely, the recalling publicly and the annulling 
of tlie charter of forests, a concession so reasonable in 
itself, and so passionately claimed both by the nobiHty 
and people ; but it must be confessed that this measure 
is so unlikely, both from the circumstances of the times 
and character of the minister^ that there is reason to doubt 
of its reality, especially as it is mentioned by no other 
historian. Hubert, while he enjoyed his authority, had 
an entire a^endant over Heniy, and was loaded with- 
honours and favoiirs beyond any other subject Besides ' 
acquiring the property of many castles and manors, he 
married the eldest sister of the king of Scots, was created 
earl of Kent, and, by an unusual concession, was made 
chief justiciary of England for life; yet Henry, in'a sud- 
den caprice, threw off this fcuthful minister, and exposed 
him to the violent persecutions of his enemies. Aihong 
other frivolous crimes objected to him, he was accused 
of gaining the king's affections by enchantment, and of 
purloining from the royal treasury, a gem, which had the 
virtue to render the wearer invulnerable^ and of sending 
this valuable curiosity to the prince of Wales.^ The 
nobility, \^bo hated, Hubert on ^count of his zeal in re- 
suming the rights and possessions of the crown, no sooner 
saw the opportunity favourable, than they iiiflamed the 
king's animosity against him, and pushed him to seek the 
total ruin of his minister. Hubert took sanctuary in a 
church ; the king ordered him to be dragged from thence; 
ie recalled those orders ; he afterward renewed them ; - he 
was obliged by the clergy to restore him to the sanctuary ; 
he constrained him soon after to surrender himself pri- 
Mner^ and he confined him in the castle of the Devizes. 
Hobertn^ade his escape, was expelled the kingdom, was 
agGon received into favour, reoovsered a great share of the 
king's confidence, but never shewed any inclinatioo to 
winstate himself in powa* and authority/ 

' M. P^rift, p. f 59. * Bnd. p. t59— 261. i66. Chron.'T. Wyke«, p. 41, 4f . 
Ckxoa. Oooftt. vof. t. p. 220, 221. M. W«6t. p. 291. 301. 
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Bishop of ' The ina» who succeeded him in die govern- 
wi^M- meat of the king and kingdom, was Peter bish(^ 
wter. of Winchester^ a Poiptevin by birth, who had 
been raised by the late king, and who was no less dis« 
ti^guished by his arbitrary principles and yiolent conduct, 
than by his courage and abilities. This prelate had 
been left by king John justiciary and regent of the king- 
dom during an expedition which that prince made into 
France ; and his illegal administration was one chief 
cause of that great combination among the barons, which 
finally extorted from the crown the charter of liberties, 
and laid the foundations (jf the English constitution. 
Henry, though incapable, from his character, of pursuing 
the same violent maxims which had governed his father, 
had imbibed the same arbitrary principles ; and in pa*o* 
secution of Peter's advice, he invited Qver a great num« 
b^ of Poictevins, and other foreigners, who, he believed, 
could more safely be trusted than the English, and who 
seemed useful to coimterbalance the great and indepen-r 
dent power of the nobility/ Every office and command 
was bestowed on these strangers ; they exhausted the 
revenues of the crown, already too much impoverished ;** 
they invaded the rights of the people i and their inso- 
lence, still more provoking than their power, drew on 
them the hatred and envy of all ordas of men in the 
kingdom.^ 

The barons formed a combination against this odious 
ministry, and withdrew from parliament, on pretence of 
the danger to which they were exposed from the machir 
nations of the Poictevins. Whesi s^ain summ^ied to 
attend, they gave for answer, that the king should dis^ 
miss his foreigners, otherwise they would drive both him 
and them out of the kingdom, and put the crown on an'- 
other head more worthy to wear it ;^ such was the jaltyle 
iii&f used to their sovereign ! They at last cajae to pai^ 
liament, but so well attended, that they seesMd m a^ ooflL- 

? M. Paris, p. J63. b chion. Dunst. vol. 1. o. 151. 
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dkioii to prescribe laws to Ae king and mtttistrjr. Peter 
des Roches, however, had in the interval found means of 
sowingf dissension among them, and of bringing over to^ 
his party the earl of Cornwall, as well as the earls of Lin- 
coln and Chester. The confederates were disconcerted 
in their measures : Richard, earl mareschal, who had suc- 
ceeded to that dignity oh the death of his brother William, 
was chased into Wales ; he thence withdrew into Irelandi 
where he was treacherously murdered by the contrivance 
of the bishop of Winchester.* The estates of the more 
obnoxious ^barons were confiscated, without legal sen- 
tence or trial by their peers,^ and were bestowed with a 
profbse liberality on the Poictevins. Peter even carried 
his insolence so &r as to declare publicly, that the barona 
of England must not pi€tend to put themselves on the 
same footing with those of France, or assume the same 
liberties ^nd privileges : the monarch in the former coun- 
Isy had a more absolute power than in the latter. It had' 
been more justifiable for him to have said^ that m^i, so 
unwilling to submit to the authority of laws, could with 
the worse grace claim any shelter or protection from^ 
them. 

When the king at any time was checked in bis illegal 
practices, and when the authority of the Great Charter 
was objected to him, he was wont to reply; *■ WIgr 
should I observe this charter^ which is neglected by aH 
ihy grandees, both prelates and nobility ?' It was very 
reasonflbly said to him ; " You ought, m^ to set them 
the example."* 

So violent a ministry as that of the bishdp of Win* 
cheiiter could not be of long duration ; but its fall pro* 
ceeded at last from the influence of the church, not .from 
the efforts of the nobles. Edmond, the primate, came 
to court, attended by many of the othcfr prelates, and re-- 
present^ to the king the pernicious measures embraced 
by Peter des Roches, the discontents of his peopl*, the 

« Cbnm. Dusat. Tot. 1. p. it^. ' M. PattB, p. Stf5. ff Ibid, p, 609. 
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ruin of hifi affairs; and, after requiring the- dismissioh 
'q{ the mijiister and his associates, threatened him with 
^communication in case of his refusal, Henry, who 
knew that an excommunication so agreeable to the «ense 
df the people, could not fail of producing the most dan- 
gerous effects, was obliged to submit ; foreigners wiere 
banished ; the natives were restored to their place in 
tbuncil ;^ the primate, who was a man of prudence, and 
who took care to execute the laws, and observe the 
charter of liberties, bore the chief sway in the govern- 
ment. 

King's ^^ *^^ English in vain flattered themselves 

jartiiuty that they should be long free from the dominion-' 
iwgnew. of foreigners. The king having married Eleanor 
^^^' daughterofthe count ofPitovence* (Jan. 14),;was 
surrounded by a greai number of strangers from that, 
country, whom he: caressed with the fondest affection, 
and enriched by an imprudent generosity.^ The bishop 
Qf Valence, a prelate 'of the house of Savoy, and ma- 
t^rhftl uncle to the queen. Was his chief minister, and 
employed every art to amass wealth for himself and his 
relations. Peter of Savoy, a brother of the same family, 
was invested in the honour of Richmond, and received 
the rich wardship of earl Warenne ; Boniface of Stavoy 
was promoted, to the see of Canterbury ; many young- 
ladies were invited over .from Provence, and married to 
the chief noblemen in Engl&n^, who were the king's 
W^rd^.^, And as the source of Henry 'js bounty began to. 
fail, his Savoyard ministry applied to Rome, and obtained, 
a:bul} ; permitting him to resume all past grants; ab- 
solving, him from the oath which he had taken to. 
mpintai^ ,them; even enjoining him to make such a, 
vesumptioA, .?.nd representing those grants as invalid, on 
account of the prejudice which ensued fr(Hn them to the 
K^man ponti^^ in whom the superiority of the kingdom 

. * M.Pwii, p. 271, 272. * Rym€ar,-voL 1. p. 448. M. Paris, p. 9Q6.,. 
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was yestedi"*^ Hie opposition made to the intended re- 
s^mption prevented, it from taking place ; but the niatioti 
saw the indignities to whicli the king was willing to 
subbit, in order to gratify the avidity of his foreign 
favourites. About the same time he published in Eiigland 
the sentence of (pxcommunication pronounced against 
the emperor Frederic, his brother-in-law ;° tod said in 
excuse, that, being the pope's vassal, he was obliged 
by his allegiance to obey all the commands of his holi* 
ness. In this weak reign, when any neighbourmg po- 
tentate insulted the king's dominions, instead of taking 
revenge for the injury, h^ compkdned to the pope ais his 
superior lord, and begged him to give protection to his 



Griev. \ The resentment of the English bai*onS rose 
ances. high at the prefei*ence given to foreigners ; but 
no remonstrance or complaint could ever prevail on- the 
king to abandon them, or even to moderate his attach- 
ment towards them. After the Provencals and Savoyards 
might have been, supposed pretty well satiated with the 
dignities and riches which they had acquired, a new 
set of hungry foreigners were invited over, and shared 
among them those favours^ which the king ou^ht ' in 
policy to have conferred on the English' hobiiity, by 
whom his government could have been supported and 
di&fended. His mother, Isabella, who had been unjustly 
taken by the late king from the count de la Marche, to 
whom she was betrothed, was no sooner mistress of her- 
self by the death of her husband, than she married that 
nobleman ;p and she had bem him four sons, Guy, Wil- 
liam, Geoiffrey, and Aymer, whom she s^it over to Eng- 
land in order to pay a visit to their bi^other. The good- 
natured and affectionate dis{K>siiioh of Henry was moved 
at the sight of such near relations; and he considered 
neither his own circumstances, nor the 'inclinations of 

■ M. Paris, p. 295. 301. » Rymet, toI. 1. p. 385. 
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his peo|)^ in the bcmouis^iiid ridh^ wbtebfiie oma^evred 
upon them.'' Complaints rp9e as high ^j^nrt the apedit 
of the Gascom^ as ever they had done .i^gaii^t that of the 
Poictevin and of the Savoyard fayovintes; and to a 
mtim pvqjndiced against them/all their measures ap- 
peiM^ eiEoqptionable and criminal. Viokkiiims <^ the 
Great Charter were firequ^aUy mentioned ; and it is 
indeed mqare than {»robable, that foreigners^ i^norai^ of 
the laws, and relying on the boundless aieetions of a 
weak prince, would in an age when a regular adminis- 
tration was not any wh^e kncH^m, pay mpve attentimi to 
their present interest tb«a to the liWties of tt^ people. 
It is r^^Tb&iy that tiie Peictevins waA other s^i^g^ns, 
when the laws were at any time appealed to, in ggppo^ 
sition to their c^^^pxessions^ scrupled not to reply, What 
did the JEnglish hws signify to th^m ? Thiy minded them 
mt. And as words are often more ^3ifiS3nsiye thaa aetioiifl^ 
this open contempt of the English tended ^mch te ag- 
gravate the general discontent, aend made every aet of 
violesice committed by the foreigners appear not cmly an 
iigury. but an affront to them.*^ 

. I reckon not among the violatKms kA the Gres^ Char^ 
ter some arbitrary ex^ons of prerogatiye to which 

4n^ing any discontent, weore unifi>rmly continued 1^ all 
hk successors, till the last oentury. As the parliam^ 
^en refused him supplies, and that in a manner some- 
what rude and indecent,* he obliged his opulent sub^ts, 
partkiidarly the citizens of Lco^don, to grant him loapos of 
jQ^Qney ; ^nd it is nati»ral to imagine, :^t the same wuit 
sA economy which reduced hkn to the necessity of hor- 
:ROwing, would prevent him fi^m being very punctual in 
the vepayment^ He demanded benevolences, or psre- 
tended vobml^Lry contribution^ frqm his nobility^ ajgnd 
prelates*'' He was the &?st king of Englaivi sim^ tiie 

4 M. Paris, p. 491. M. West. p. 338. Ksyghton, p. 24Sd. 
' M. Pari0jjp«46^ €66. Ann^Waverl. p. 214. Cl»tti.' DuiuM;. vol. 1. p< 335» 
•M. Cans, p. sot. ab]4.p.466. « IM. p» 507. 
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CoiLqttes^ thut could &urly b^ said to Ue uiidier tliei^e^ 
ebaiiit of kw; a&d he was also the fbrst that practund 
the dibf^Qsing power, and en^loyed the clause of nan ab* 
stante in his grants and patents. When ohfectidns were 
made to this novelty, he replied, that the pope exercised 
that authority ; and why might not he imitate the ex* 
ample ? But the abuse which the pope made of his disi- 
pensii:^ power, in violating the canons of geneml coun- 
cils, in invading the privileges and castoms of all par^- 
ttcidar churches^ and in usurpii^ on the rights of pa- 
trons, was more likely to excite the jealousy of the peo- 
pk, than to reconcile them to a similar pral^tice^iii their 
civil government. Boger de Thiurkesby, one of die 
king's justices, was so displeased with the pvecedosit^ Aat 
he^ccknmd, Alas! what times are we/aHen into? B^^ 
tuMj the civil court i9 corrupted in imitation of the eeole^ 
Mistical f and the river is jxnsoned from thai Jfountain. 

The king's partiality and profoi^ bounty to hi» foreign 
relations, and to their friends and fiftvourites, would ham 
appeared more tolerable to the Englii^di, had any thin^ 
been done mesmwhile loir like honour oi the nation ; of 
had Henry's enterprises in foreign countries been at-> 
tended with .any success or glory to himjelf or to the 
public : at least, such sntitary talents in the king would 
ha?e served to keep his barons in awe^ and have given 
weight and auth(»ity to his govenmirat. But thong^- 
ke decfaured war agsdnst Lewis IX<i iix 1242, and made 
a<i expedition into Guienne, i^on the invitation of k&r 
iiBither4n-law, the count de la Marche, who jpromised to 
join him with' all his forces ; he was unsnccessM in Im 
attempts against that great monandi, was worsted at 
TaiUebourghy was deserted ly hiis allies, lost who^ ire- 
nudned to him of Pcnctour, and was oldiged to retom^ 
yk^ loss of honour, into England/ The: Gascon nohilily 
were attached to the English government j because the 

* M. Paris, p. 39S, d94u $99, 399. 405. WT Hemiag^ p, 3f4* Chion. Duiut. 
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4iBtaiice of their sovereign allowed them to mdain in a 
state of almost total independence; and they claimed^ 
some time afiter, Henry's protection agidnst an invasion 
which the king of Castile made upon that territory. 
Henry returned, into Guienne, and was more successfiil 
in this expedition ; but he thereby involved himself and 
his nobility, in an jsnormous debt, which both increased 
their discontents, and exposed him to greater danger 
from their enterprises.' 

Want of economy, and an ill-judged liberality, were 
H^ry's great d^ects ; and his debts, evai before this 
expedition, had become so troublesome, that he sold :all 
his plate and jewels, in order to discharge them. When 
this expedient was first proposed to him, he asked, wh^re 
he should find purchasers? It was replied, the citizens. 
- of London. On my wardj said he, if. the treasury of Aur- 
gustus were brought to sale, the citizens are abk to be the 
purchasers : these clowns, who assume to. themselves the 
name 9f barons^ abound in every things while we are re- 
duced to necessities' And he was thenceforth observed 
to be .more forward and greedy in his exactions upon: the 
citizens.^ 

Eecie- ' But the gricvatices which the English dur-: 
^^^ .ing this reign had reason to complain of in the 
aiicefl. civil government, seem to ha,ve been stiU less 
burdensome than those which they suffered from, the 
usurpations and exactions of the court :of Rome. .On 
the ileaili of Langton in 1228, the monks, of Chri^-: 
church elected Walter de Hemesham, one of their awn 
body, for his successor ; .but as Hehiry re&sed to con- 
firm the election, , the pope, at his desire, annulled it;^ 
and iminediately iappointed RielSuxi chancellor of Lin- 
coln, for.iurchbishop, without waiting for a new elections 
Oa the death of Richard in 1231, the monks elected 
Ralph.de Neville bishop of Chichester; and .lliough 

y M*. Paxifl, p.614. >Ilnd.p.50l4 
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Henry; was much pleased with ^e election, the po^, 
who thought that prelate too much .attached to the 
crown, assumed the power of annulling his election*'' . 
He rejected two clergymen more, whom the monks had 
successively chosen ; and he at last told them, that, if 
they would elect Edmond treasurer of the church, of 
Salisbury, he would confirm their choice ; and his no 
mination was complied with. The pope had the pru- 
dence to appoint both times very worthy primates ; but . 
men could not forbear observing his intenticm of thus 
drawiiig graduaUy to himself the right of bestowing that 
important dignity. 

"Rie avarice, however, more than the ambitixm, of 
the see of Rome, seems to have been in this age the 
ground of general complaint. The papal ministers, find- 
ing a vast stock of power amassed by their predecessors, 
were desirous of turning it to immediate profit, which 
they enjoyed at home, rather than of enlarging their au- 
thority in distant countries, where they never intended . 
to reside. Every thing was become venal in the Romish 
tribunals ; simony was openly practised ; no favours, 
and even no justice^ could be obtained without a bribe; 
the highest bidder was sure to have the preference, with- 
out riegard either to the merits of the person or of the 
cause ; and besides the usual perversions of right in the 
decision of controversies, the pope openly assumed an 
absolute and uiicontroUed authority of setting aside, by 
the plenitude of his apostolic power, all particular rules, 
and all privileges of patrons, churches, and convents. 
On pretence of remedying these abuses, pope Honorius^ 
in 1226, complaining of the poverty of the see. as the 
source of all grievances, demanded from every cathedral 
two of .the best prebends, and from every convent two 
monks' portioxis, to be set apart as a perpetual and set- 
tled revenue of the papal crown ; but all men being 
sensible that the revenue would continue for ever, the 

« M. Paris, p. 254. 
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ainises immediately letarn, iis d«Baiid i«H naammcm.^ 
rejected. About three years alter, the pope demanded 
and obtained the tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues, 
lirhich he levied in a very oppressive manner ; requiring 
payment before the clergy had drawn thdr r^its or 
tithes, and sending about usurers^ who advanced than 
the money at exorbitant interest. In the year 1240, 
Otho the legate having in vain attempted the clergy in 
a body, obtained separately, by intrigues and menaces, 
large sums from the prelates and convents, and on his 
departure is said to have carried more money out of the 
kingdom than he left in it. This experiment was re- 
newed four years after with success by Martin the mm- 
do, who brought from Rome powe« of suspending and 
excommunicating aU clergymen that nrfused to comply 
with his demands. The king, who rdied on the pope 
for the support of his tottering authority, never fiuled to 
countenance those exacticms. 

Meanwhile, all the chief b^oefices of the kingdom 
were conferred on Italians ; great numbers of that na- 
tion were sent over at one time to be provided for; non- 
residence and pluralities were carried to an enonnous 
height; Mansel, the king's chaplain, is computed to 
have held at once seven hundred eccleraastical livings ; 
and the abuses became so evident as to be palpable to 
the blindness of superstition itsel£ The people, enter^ 
ing into associations, rose against the Italian clergy : pil- 
fered their bams ; wasted llieir lands; insulted tibe per- 
sons of such of them as they found in the kingdom ;^ 
and when the justice made inquiry into the authors of 
tliis disorder, the guilt was found to mvolve so many, 
and those of such high rank, that it passed unpmnshed. 
At h$t, when Innocent IV. in 1245, called a geneml 
council at Lyons, in order to excommunicate the em- 
peror Frederic, the king and nobility sent over agenti to 
complain before the council of the rapacity of the Ro- 

* Rymer; vol. 1. p. StS, AC Park, p. 255. 257. 
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mish chitreliv They represented, among many other 
grtevances, that the b^iefices of the Italian clergy in 
England had been estimated, and were found to amount 
to sixty thousand marim'' a year, a sum which exceeded 
the annual revenue of the crown itself/ They obtained 
only an erasive answer from the pope ; but as mention 
had been made before the council, <^ the feudal subjec* 
tion of England to the see of Rome, the English agents, 
at whose head was Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk, ex- 
pjaimed agamst the pretension, and insisted, that king 
Johiat had no right, without the. consent of his barons, 
to mibject the kingdom to so ignominious a servitude/ 
The popes indeed, afraid of canying matters too &ur 
^gainist England, seesn thenceforth to have little insisted 
on that pretension. 

This <?heck, received at the council of Lyons, was not 
able to ^stop the court of Rome in its rapacity : Innoceiit 
exacted the revenues of all valuable benefices, the twen- 
tieth of all ecclesiastical revenues without exception; 
the third of such as exceeded a hundred marks a year, 
and the h^f of such as were possessed by nonresidents*^ 
He claimed the goods* of all iij^estate clergymen;', he 
pretended ^^ title to inherit all money gotten bj^usurjp'; 
he levied benevolences upon the people ; and when the 
king, contrsoy to his usual practice, prohibited these 
exactioi3is» he threatened to pronounce against him the 
sam^ censures which he had emitted against the emperor 
Frederic^ 

But the most oppressive expedient employed by the 
pope, was the embarking of Henry in a project for the 
conquest of Naples, or Sicily on this side the Fare, as it 
was called ; .an enterprise which threw much dishonour 
op the king, and involved him, during some yesura, in 

e Imioceiit^ bqdl ia Rjni«i^» ▼<>}• 1> P» ^71, sayg only idtjr thousand marks a year. 

^ M. Paris, p. 431. The customs were part of Henry's revenue, and amounted 
to six ^ousand pounds a year ; they were at first small sums paid by the merchants 
for the use of the king's warehouses, measures, weights, &c. See Gilbert's His- 
tory of the Exchequer, p. 214. ff lil. Paris, p. 460. - 

k Ibid. p. 4Qa Ann; Buxt. p. 305. 373. i M. Paris, p. 474. >» Ibid. p. 476^ 
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great trouble and expense. The Romish chnrch taking 
advantage of favourable incidents, had reduced the king- 
dom of Sicily to the same state of feudal vassalage which 
she pretended to extend oyer England, and which, by 
reason of the distance as well as high spirit of this latter 
kingdom, she was not able to maintain. After the death 
of the emperor Frederic II. the succession of Sicily de- 
volved to Conradine, grandson of that monarch ; and 
Mainfroy, his natural son, under pretence of governing 
the kingdom/ during the minority of the prince, had 
formed a scheme of . establishing his own authority. 
Pope Iimocent, who had carried on violent war against 
the emperor Frederic, and had endeavoured to dispos- 
sess hiin of his Italian dominions, still continued hostili- 
ties against his grandson ; but being disappointed in all 
his schemes by the activity and artifices of Mainfroy, lie 
found, that his own force alone was not sufficient to 
bring to a happy issue so great an. enterprise. He pre- 
tended to dispose of the Sicilian crown, both as superior 
lord of that particular kingdom, and as vicar of Christ, 
to whom all kingdoms of the earth were subjected; and 
he made a tender of it to Richard earl of Cornwall, 
whose immense riches, he flattered himself, would be 
able to support the military operations against Mainfroy. 
As Richard had the prudence to reftise the presenl^^ he 
applied to the king, whose levity and thoughtless dis- 
position gave Innocent more hopes of success ; and he 
offered him the crown of Sicily for his second son Ed- 
mond."™ Henry, allured by so magnificent a present, 
without reflecting on the <;onsequences, without con- 
sulting either with his brother or the parliament, accept- 
ed of the insidious proposal; aiid gave the pope unli- 
mited credit to expaid whatever sums he thought ne- 
cessary for . completing the conquest of Sicily. Inno- 
cent, who was engaged by his own interests to wage 

* M. Paris, p. 650. 
aRymer, vol. 1. p.oO*. 512. 631). M. Paris, p. 599. 613. 
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war with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on hk enterfurises 
at the expensaof his ally ; Alexander IV. who succeeded 
him in the papal throne, continued the same policy ; 
isind Henry was surprised to find himself on a sudden inr 
Yol ved in an immense debt, which he had never been 
consulted in contracting. The sum already amomrted 
to one hundred and thirty-five thousand five hundred 
and forty 7one marks, besides interest;'' and he had the 
prospect, if he answered this demand, of being soon 
loaded with more exorbitant expenses ; if he refused it^ 
of both incurring the pope's displeasure, and losing the 
crown of Sicily, which he hoped soon to have the glory 
of fixing on the head of his son. 

He applied to the parliament for supplies ; and that 
he might be sure not to meet with opposition, he sent , 
no writs to the more refractory barons : but even those 
who were summoned, sensible of the ridiculous cheat 
imposed by the pope, determined not to lavish their 
money on such chimerical projects ; and making a pre-* 
text of the absence of their brethren, they, refused to 
take the king's demands into consideration."" In this 
extremity the clergy were his only resource; and as both 
their temporal and spiritual sovereign concurred in load- 
ing them, they were ill able to^defend themselves against 
this united authority. 

The pope published a crusade for the conquest of Si- 
cily ; and required every one who had taken the cross^ 
against the infidels, or had yowed to advance money 
fi^r that service, to support the war against MainfVoy, a . 
more terrible enemy, .as he pretended, to the Christian 
feiith than any Saracen.^ He levied a tenth on all ee- 
clesiastical benefices in Ei^land for three years; and 
gave orders to excommunicate all bishops who made not 
punctual payment. He granted to the king the goods* 
ef intestate clergjmien ; the revenues of yacant bene-^ 

» Rymer, ^(^ X, p. 587. Chron. Dunst. vol. 1. p. 319* 
« M. Paris, p. 614. p Bymer, vol. 1. p. 547, 548, &c. 
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ficei; the revenues of all nonresidents.'^ But tben 
taxations, being levied by some rule^ were deemed less: 
grievous than another imposition, which arose from 
the suggestion of the bishop of Hereford, and which 
might have opened the door to endless and intolerable 
abuses. 

This prelate, who resided at the court of Rome by a 
deputation &om the English church, drew bills of dif«< 
ferent values, but amounting on the whole to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand five hundred and forty marics, on 
all the bishops and abbots of the kingdom ; ao^ granted 
these bills to Italian merchants, who it was pretended 
had advanced money for the service of the war against 
Mainfroy/ As there was no likelihood of the English 
prelates submitting, without compulsion, to mich an ex* 
traordinary demand, Rustand the legate was charged with 
the commission of employing authority to that puipose ; 
and he summoned an assembly of the bishops and ab^ 
bots, whmn he acquainted with the pleasure of the pope 
and of the king. Great were the surprise aod indig- 
nation of the assembly; the bishop of Worcester ex-^ 
claimed, that he would lose his life rather than comply ; 
the bish(^ of London said, that the pope and king wer^ 
more powerfiil than he ; but if his mitre were taken off 
his head, he would cla|) on a helmet in its place.' The 
legate was no less violent on the other hand ; and he 
told the assembly in plain tem^, thajt all eoclesiastical 
baiefices were the property of tbfe ^pope, and he might 
dispose of them, eith^ in whole or in part, as hf) saw 
proper.^ In the end, the bishops and abbots, being 
threatened with exconununication, which ms^ all theip 
revenues fall into the king's hands, were obUged to $uIh 
nut to the exaction ; and the only i^tig^tion which the 
k^te allowed them was, that the tenths already granted 
sbofuld be accepted as a partial payment of the bills. B^t 

1 Rymer, vol. 1« p. 597, 598. 

' M. Paris, p, 612. 628. Chron. T. Wyjteg, p. 54. 

• M. Paris, p. 614. > Ibid. p. 6tk 
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llie money was Htill i]33ttffiGient for the pope's purpose ; 
the conquest of Sicily was as remote as ever; the de^ 
mauds which came from Rome were endless. Pope Alex* 
ander became so urgent a creditor, that he sent over a le« 
gate to England; threatening the kingdom with an inter- 
dict, and the king with excommunication, if the arrears 
which he pretended to be due to him were not instantly 
remitted.'' And at last Henry, sensible of the cheat, be- 
gan to think of breaking off the agreement, and of re- 
signing into the pope's hands that crown which it was 
not intended by Alexander that he or his family should 
ever enjoy.* 

Earl of The earl of Cornwall had now reason to value 
9^"^^ himsdfon his foresight, in refusing the fraudulent 
king of Oiebarg^ain with Rome, and in pieferrins: the solid 
^--^ hoa^ of an opulekt and powerful prince of the 
blood of England, to the empty and precarious glory of a 
foreign dignity. But he had not always firmness sufficient 
to adhere to this resolution ; his vsmity and ambition pre- 
vailed at last over his prudence and his avarice ; and he 
was engaged in an enterprise no less extensive and vexar> 
tious than that of his brother^ and not attended with much 
greater probability of success. The immense opulence 
of Richard havu^ made the German princes cast their 
eye on him as a candidate for the empire, he was tempted , 
to expend vast stuns of money on his election ; and he suc- 
ceeded so far as to be chosen king of the Romans, which 
seemed to render his succession infallible to the imperial 
tbrone. He went over to Germany, and carried out of 
the kingdom no less a sum than seven hundred thousand 
marks, if we may credit the account given by some an-* 
e^t authc»?s,^ which is probably much exaggerated/ 

« Rymer, vol. 1. p, 6t4. If. Paris, p. 648. ' Rjmer, toL 1. p. tfflO. 

y M. Paris, p. 638. The same autiior, a few pages before, makes Richard's 
treasures amomit to litde more thaa half the sum, p. 634. The long's d^sipa- 
tioas and expenses^, throughout his whole teign, aocoiding to the same author, had 
amounted only to about nine hundred and forty thousand marks, p. 638. 

s The sums mentioned by ancient authors, who were almost all monks^ are 
often improbable, rand never consistent. But we know, from an in&lUble antl^- 
rity, the public remonstrances to the council of Lyons, that the king's reTenues 
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. His money, while it lasted, prociured Him friends and 
partisans ; but it was soon drained from him by tiie 
avidity of 'the German princes ; and having no personal 
or family connexions in that comitry, and no solid foun 
dation of power, he found at last that he had lavished 
away the frugality of a whole life, in order to procure a 
splendid title; and that his absence from England, 
joined to the weakness of his brother's government, 
gave reins to the factious and turbulent dispositions of 
the English barons, and involved his own country and 
£sanily in great calamities. 

DiBcon- '^^^ successful rcvolt of the nobility from king 
^? o? John, and their imposing: on him and his sue- 
cessors limitations of their royal power, had made 
Ibem feel their own weight and importance, had set a 
dangerous precedent of resistance, and being folio wed by 
a long minority, had impoverished as well as weakened 
that crown, which they were at last induced, from the 
fear of worse consequences, to replace on the head of 
young Heniy. Iii the king'g situation; either great abi- 
lities and vigour were requisite to overawe the barons, or 
great caution and reserve to give them no pretence for 
complaints; and it must be confessed that this prince 
was possessed of neither of these talents. He had not 
prudence to choose right measures; he wanted even that 
^constancy which sometimes gives weight to wrong ones ; 
he was entirely devoted to his favourites, who were al- 
ways foreigiiers ; he lavished on them without discretion 
his diminished revenue ; and finding that his barons in- 
dulged their disposition towards tjrranny, and obseirved 
not to their own vassals the sdihe rules which they bad 
imposed on the crown, he was apt, in his administration, 
to neglect all the salutary articles of the Great Charter ; 

wenfi helom sUty thousand maiJu a year. His brother therefore could never have 
l>een master of seven hundred thousand marks ; especially as he did not sell 
his estates in England, as we learn from the same author; and we hear after< 
ward of his ordering all his woods to be cut, in order to satisfy the rapacity of the 
German princes : his son succeeded to the earldom of Cornwall and his other 
r^enues. 
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w&ick he remarked t6j be so littk regarded by his nobi- 
lity^ This conduct had extremely lessened his authority 
in tte kingdom ; had multiplied complaints against him; 
and had frequently exposed him to affronts, and even to 
dangerous attempts upon his prerogative- In the year 
1244, when he desired a supply from parliament, the 
barons, complaining of the frequent breaches of the 
Great Charter^ and of the many fruitlpss applications 
which they had formerly made for the redress of this 
and other grievances, demanded in return that he should 
give them the nominationof the great justiciary and of 
the chancellor, to whose hands chiefly the administra- 
tion of justice was committed : and, if we may credit the 
historian,* they had formed the plan of other limitations, 
as well as of associations to maintain them, which would 
have reduced the king to be an absolute cipher, and 
have held the crown in perpetual pupillage and depend- 
ance. The king, to satisfy them, would agree to nothing 
but a renewal of the charter, and a general permission 
to excommunicate all the violators of it; and he re- 
ceived no supply, except a scutage of twenty shillings 
on each knight s fee for the marriage of his eldest daugh- 
ter to the king of Scotland ; a burden which was ex- 
pressly annexed to their feudal tenures. 

Four years after, in a full parliament, when Henry de- 
manded a new supply, he was openly reproached with 
a breach of his word, and the frequent violations of the 
charter. . He was asked whether he did not blush to 
desire any aid from his people whom he professedly hated 
and despised, to whom on all occasions he preferred 
aUens and foreigners, and who groaned under the op- 
pressions which he either permitted or exercised oyer 
them. He was told that, besides disparaging his nobility 
by forcing them to contract unequal and mean marriages 
with strangers, no rank of men. was so low as to escape 
vexations from him or his ministers ; that even the vic- 

» M. Paris, p. 4S2. 
VOL. II. N . 
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tuals cpnsumed in his household, the clothes which him- 
self and his servants wore, still more the win^ wliich 
they used, were all taken by violence from the lawfiil 
owners, and no compensation was ever made them for 
the injury ; that foreign merchants, to the great preju- 
dice ^xkd infamy of the kingdom, shunned the English 
harbours, as if they were possessed by pirates, and the 
commerce with all nations was thus cut off by these acts 
of violence ; that loss was added to loss, and injury to 
injury, while the merchants, who had been despoiled of 
their goods, were also obliged to carry them at their own 
charge to whatever place the king was pleased to appoint 
them ; that even the poor fishermen on the coast could 
not escape his oppressions and those of his courtiers ; 
and finding that they had not fiill liberty to dispose of 
their commodities in the English market, were frequently 
constrained to carry them to foreign ports, and to ha- 
zard all the perils of the ocean, rather than those which 
awaited them from his oppressive emissaries ; and that 
his very religion was a ground of complaint to his sub- 
jects, while they observed that the waxen tapers and 
splendid silks, employed in so many useless processions, 
were the spoils which he had forcibly ravished from the 
true owners.** Throughout this remonstrance, in which 
the complaints derived from an abuse of the ancient 
right of purveyance may be supposed to be somewhat 
exaggerated, there appears a strange mixture of regal 
tyranny in the practices which gave rise to it, and of 
aristocratical liberty, or rather licentiousness, in the ex- 
pressions employed by the parliament. But a mixture of 
this kind is observable in all the ancient feudal govern- 
ments ; and both of them proved equally hurtfrd to the 
people. 

As the king, in answer to their remonstrance, gave 
the parlia;ment only good words and fair promises, at- 
tended with the most humble submissions, which they 

»» M. Pari*, p. 498. See farther, p. $78* M. West. p. 348. 
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had often found deeeittfiil, he obtained, at that time no 
supply ;^ and therefore in the year 1253, when he found 
himself again under the necessity of applying to parlia- 
menty he had provided a new pretence, which he deemed 
infallible, and taking the vow of a crusade, he demanded 
their assistance in that pious enterprise.*" The parlia-^ 
ment, however, for some time hesitated to comply ; and 
the ecclesiastical order sent a deputation, consisting of 
four prelates, the primate, and the bishops of Winches- 
ter, Salisbury, and Carlisle, in order to remonstrate with 
him on his frequent violations .of their privileged, the 
oppressions with which he had loaded them and all his 
subjects,** and the uncanonical and forced elections which 
were made to vacant dignities. " It is true (replied the 
king), I have been somewhat fa\ilty in this particular ; 
I obtruded you, my lord of Canterbury, upon your see ; 
1 was obliged to employ both entreaties and menaces, 
my lord of Winchester, to have you elected; my proceed- 
ings, I confess, were very irregular, my lords of Salisbury 
and Carlisle, when I raised you from the lowest stations 
to your present dignities ; I am determined henceforth 
to correct these abuses ; and it will also become you, in 
order to make a thorough reformation, to resign your 
present benefices ; and try to enter again in a more regu- 
lar and canonical manner."* The bishops, surprised at 
these unexpected sarcasms, replied, that the question 
was not at present how to correct past errors, but to avoid 
them for the future. The kingpromised redriess both of 
ecclesiastical and civil grievances ; and the parliament 
in return agreed to grant him a supply^ a tenth of the 
ecclesiastical benefices, and a scutage of three marks on 
each knight's fee ; but as they had eicperienced his fre- 
quent breach of promise, they required that he should 
ratify the Great Charter in a manner still more authentic 
and more solemn thai^ any which he had hitherto em- 

« If. Faarisi p. 518. 55&* 568. Chron. jDmuit rol. 1. p. 993. 
* M. Paris, p. 568. • IWd. p. 579. 
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ployed. All the prdates and abbots were assembled ; 
they held burning tapers in their hands; the Great Gharr 
ter was read before them ; they denounced the sentence 
of excommunication against every one who should 
thenceforth violate the fundamental law; they threw 
their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed^ May the sml 
of every one who incurs this sentence so stink and corrupt 
in hell! The king bore a part in this ceremony; and 
subjoined : " So help me God, I will ke^ all these arti- 
cles inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Ghristian^ as J 
am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed.'*^ 
Yet was the tremendous ceremony no sooner finished 
than his favourites, abusing his weakness, made him re- 
^m to the same; arbitrary and irregular, administration; 
and the reasonable expectations of his people were thus 
perpetually eluded and disappointed.^ 
Sunon de AH these imprudent and illegal measures ^f- 
^^*' forded a pretence to Simon de Moun.tfort, earl 
i^ieeLr of Leiccstcr, to attempt an innovation in the 
; 1258. government, and to wrest the sceptre from the 
feeble tmd irresolute hand which held it. This noble- 
man was a younger son of that Simon de Mountfort, 
who had conducted with such valour and renown the 
crusade against the Albigenses, and : who, though, he 
tarnished his famous exploits by cruelty and ambitioiat, 
had left a name very precious to all the bigots of that 
age, particularly to the ecclesiastics. A large iohe- 
ntance in England fell by succession to this family ; but 
as the elder brother enjoyed still more opulent posses- 
sioni^ in France, and could not perform fealty to two 
masters, he transferred his right to Simon his yqung^r 
brother, who came over to England, did homage for his 
lands, a^ was raised to the dignity of earl of Leicie^t^. 
In the year 1238, he espoused Eleanor, dowager of Wil- 
liam earl of Pembroke, and sister to , the king ;^ but thje 

* M. Paris, p. 580. Ann. Buit. p. 333. Ann. Waverl. p. 210. W. Hemin^. 
p. 571. M. West. p. 353. ; < if. Parisi p. 597. 608. ^ Ibidi p. 314. 
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^man:iage of this princess with a subject and a foreigner^ 
though contracted with Henry's consent^ was loudly 
complained of by the earl of Cornwall and all the barons 
of England ; and Leicester was supported against their 
violence by the king's favour and authority alone.' - But 
he had no sooner established himself in his possessions 
and dignities, than he acquired, by insinuation and ad- 
dress, a strong interest with the nation, and gained 
equally the affections of all orders- of men. He lost, 
however, the friendship of Henry from the usual levity 
aiid fickleness of that prince ; he was banished the court; 
he wj^ recalled; he was intrusted with the command 
of Guienne,^ where he did good service and acquired 
honour.; he was again disgraced by the king, and his 
banishment from court seemed now final and irrevoca- 
ble. Henry called him traitor to his face; Leicester 
gave him the lie, and told him, that if he were not his 
sovereign he would soon make him repent of tjiat insult. 
Yet was this quarrel accommodated, either from the 
good nature or timidity of the king ; and Leicester was 
again admitted into some degree of favour and authority. 
But as this nobleman was become too great to preserve 
an entire complaisance to Henry's humours, and to act 
m subserviency to his other minions, he found more ad- 
vantage in cultivating his interest with the public, and* 
in inflaming the general discontents which prevailed 
against the administration. He filled every, place with 
Cjomplaints against the infringement of the. Great Char- 
ter, the acts of violence committed on the people, the 
combination between the pope ; and the king in: their 
tyranny and extortions, Henry's neglect of his , native 
subjects and barons ; and though himself a foreigner, he 
was more loud than any in representing the indignity of 
submitting to the dominion 6f foreigners. ; By his hy- 
pocritical pretensions to devotion he gained the^ favour 
of the zealots and clergy ; by his seeming conejern fpr 

♦ M. Parii, p. 315. * Rymer, vol. 1. p. 459. 515. 
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public good he acquired the affections of the public ; and 
besides the private friendships which he had cultiTated 
with the baronSy his animoi^ity against the favourites 
created a union of interests between him and that pow-^ 
erful order. 

A recent quarrel which broke out between Leicester 
and William de Valence, Henry's half-brother, and chief 
&vourite, brought matters to extremity,^ and determined 
the foimer .to give full scope to his bold and unbounded 
ambition, which the laws and the king's authority had 
hitherto with difficulty restrained. He secretly called a 
meeting of the most considerable barons, particulariy 
Humphrey de Bohun high constable, Roger Bigod earl 
mareschal, and the earls of Warwick and Gloucester ; 
men who by their family and possessions stood in the 
first rank of the English nobility. He represented to 
this company the necessity of reforming the state, and 
of putting the execution of the laws into other hands 
than those which had hitherto appeared, from repeated 
experience, so unfit for the charge with which they were 
intrusted. He exaggerated the oppressions exercised 
against the lower orders of the state, the violations of the 
barons' privileges, the continued depredations made on 
the clergy, and, in order to aggravate the enormity of 
his conduct, he appealed to the Great Charter, which 
Henry had so ofben ratified, and which was calculated to 
prevent for ever the return of those intolerable grievances* 
He magnified the generosity of th^r ancestors, who, at 
a great expense of blood, had extorted that famous con- 
cession from the crown ; but lamented their own dege- 
neracy, who allowed so important an advantage, once 
obtained, to be wrested from them by a weak prince 
and by insolent strangers. And he insisted that the 
king's word, after so many submissions and fruitless pro- 
mises on his part, could no longer be relied on ; and that 
nothing but his absolute inability to violate national 

» M. Paris, p. 649. 
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privileges could thenceforth ensure the regular observ- 
ance of them. 

These topics, which were founded in truth, and suited 
so well the sentiments of the company, had the desired 
effect ; and the barons embraced a resolution of redre^- 
ing the public grievances, by taking into their own hands 
the administration of government. Henry havi|ig sum- 
moned a parliament, in expectation of receiving supplies 
for his Sicilian project, the barons appcsared in the hall, 
clad in complete armour, and with tiieir swords by their 
idde : the king, on his entry, struck with the unusual 
appearance, asked them what was their purpose, and 
whether they pretended to make him their prisoner ?* 
Roger Bigod rqplied in the name of the rest, that he was 
not their prisoner, but their sovereign ; that they even 
int^ded to grant him large supplies, in order to fix his 
son on the throne of Sicily; that they only expected some 
return for this expense and service ; and that, as he had 
frequently made submissions to the parliament, had ac- 
knowledged his past errors, and had still allowed him- 
self to be carried into the same path, which gave them 
such just reason of c<Mnplaint, he must now yield to more 
strict regulations, and confer authority oh those who wfere 
able and vdlling to redress the national grievances. 
Henry, partly allured by the hopes of supply, partly in- 
timidat^ by the union and martial appearance of the 
barons, agreed to their demand; and promised to summon 
another parliament at Oxford, in order to digest the new 
plan of government, and to elect the persons who were 
to be intrusted with the chief authority. 

This parliament, which the royalists, and even 
S^rf^ the nation, from experience of the confusions that 
^"^^ "• attended its measures, afterward denominated the 
mad parliament^ met on the day appointed ; Mid as aH 
the barons brought along with them their military vas- 
sals, and appeared with an armed force, the king who 

» Annal. Tbcokeibury. 
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had taken no precautions agaimt them, was in reality a 
prisoner in their hands, and was obliged to submit to all 
the terms which they were pleased to impose upon him. 
Twelve barons were selected from amo^g. the king's mi- 
nisters, twelve more were chosen by parliament : to these 
twenty-four, unlimited authority was granted to reform 
the state ; and the king himself took ah oath, that be 
would maintain whatever ordinances they should think 
proper to enact for that purpose." Leicester was at the 
head of this supreme council, to which the legislative 
power was thus in reality transferred ; and all their mea- 
sures were taken by his secret. influence and direction. 
The first step bore a specious appearance, and seemed 
well calculated for the end which they professed to be 
the object of all these innovations: they ordered that 
four knights should be chosen by each county '.that 
they should make inquiry into the grievances, of which 
their neighbourhood had reason to complain, and should 
attend the ensuing parliament, in order to give infor- 
mation to that assembly of the state of their particular 
counties f a nearer approach to our present constitution, 
than had been made by the barons in the re^n of king 
John, when the knights were only appointed to meet in 
their several coimties, and the^re to draw up a detail of 
their grievances. Meanwhile the twenty-four barons 
proceeded to enact some regulations, as a redress of such 
grievances as were supposed to be suflSiciently notorious. 
They ordered that three sessions of parliament should 
be regularly held every year, in the months of February, 
June, and October ; that a new sheriff should be annu- 
ally elected by the votes of the freeholders in each 
county ;P that the sheriffs should have no power of fining 
the barons who did not attend their courts, or the circuits 
of the justiciaries ; that no heirs should be committed to 
the wardship of foreigners, and no castles intrusted to 

I* Kymer, toI. 1. p. 655. Chron. DunBt vol. 1. p. dS4. Knyghton^ p. 2445* 
o M. Paris, p. 657. Addit. p. 140. Ann. Burt. p. 413. 
p Chron. Dnnsc toI. 1. p. 396. 
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their custody ; and that no i^ew wansens or forests dliould 
be created, nor the revenues of any counties or hundrefei 
be let to farm,'. Such were the regulations which the 
twenty-four barons established at Oxford, for the redress 
of public grievances. ^ 

But the earl of Leicester, and his associates, having ad- 
vanced so far to satisfy the nation, instead of contioouing 
in this popular course, or granting the king that supply 
which they had promised him, immediately provided for 
the extension and continuance of their own authority.^ 
They, routed anew the popular clamour which had long 
prevailed agmnst foreigners ; and they fell with the ut- 
most violence on the king's half-brothers, who were sup- 
posed to be the authors of all national grievances, and 
whom Henry had no longer any power to protect. The 
four brothers, sensible of their danger, took to flight, 
with an intention of making their escape out of the king- 
dom; they were eagerly pursued by the barons ; Aymer, 
one of the brothers, who had been elected to the see of 
Winchester, took shelter in his episcopal palace, and 
Garried the others along with him ; they were surrounded 
in that place, and threatened to be dragged out by force, 
and to be punished for theircrimes and misdemeanors ; 
and the king, pleading the sacredness of an ecclesiastical 
sanctuary, was. glad to extricate them from this danger 
by banishing them the kingdom. In this act of violence, 
as well as in th6 former usurpations of the barons, »tiie 
queen and her uncles were thought to have secretly con- 
curred ; being jealous of the credit acquired by the bro- 
thers, whichi they found, had eclipsed and annihilated 
theirown. . ' . 

Ufurpa- But the subsequent proceedings of the twenty- 
^Tba- ^^^^ barons were sufficient to open the eyes of 
wna. . the nation, , and to prove their intention of 
reducing, for ever, both the king and the people under 
the arbitrary power of a very narrow aristocracy, which 
must at last have terminated either in anarchy, or in a 
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idolent usurpation and tyranny. They pretended tliat 
they had not yet digested all the regulations necessary 
fortl^ reformation of the state and for the redress of 
grievances ; and they must still retain their power, till 
that great purpose were thoroughly effected; in other 
words, that they must be perpetual governors, and must 
ccMQtinue to reform, till they were pleased to abdicate 
&eir authority. They formed an association among 
themselves, and swore that they would stand by each 
othier with their lives and fortuiies ; they displaced all 
the chief officers of the crown, the justiciary, the cban* 
cellor, the treasurer; and advanced either themselves or 
their own creatures in their place ; even the officers t>f 
t3^ king's household were disposed of at their pleasure; 
the government of all the castles was put into hands 
in whom they found reason to coniide ; and the whole 
power of the state being thus transferred to them, they 
ventured to impose an oath, by which all the subjects 
were obliged to swear, under the penalty of being 
declared public enemies, that they would obey and 
execute all the regulations, both known and unknown, 
of the twenty-four barons ; and all this, for the greater 
glory of God, the honour of the chiurcb, the service of 
the king, and the advants^ of the kingdom.*^ No one 
dared to withstand this tyrannical authority : prince Ed-* 
ward himself, the king's eldest son, a youth of eighteen, 
who began to give indications of that great and manly 
spirit which appeared throughoutthe whole course of his 
life^ was, after making some opposition, constrained to 
take that oath, which really deposed his father and his 
family from sovereign authority.' Earl Warenne was 
the last person in the kingdom that could be brought to 
give the confederated barons this mark of submission. 

But the twenty-four barons, not content with the 
usurpation of the royal power, introduced an innovation 
in the constitution of-parliam^nt which was of the ut- 

1 Chron. T. Wykes, p. 5t. » Ann. Burt. p. 411 . 
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' most impOTtance. Th^ ordained, that this assembly 
should choose a committee of twelve persons, w1m> 
should, in the intervals of the sessions, possess the au- 
thority of the whole parliament, and should attend, on a 
summons, the person of the king, in all his motions. 
But so powerfdl were these barons, that this regulation 
was also submitted to ; the whole government was over- 
thrown, or fixed on new foundations ; and the monarchy 
was totally subverted, without its being possible for the 
king to strike a single stroke in defence of the cc»istitu* 
tion against the newly-elected oligarchy. 

The report that the king of the Romans intended to 
pay a visit to England, gave alarm to the ruling barons, 
who dreaded lest the extensive influence and established 
authority of that prince would be employed to restore 
the prerogatives of his family, and overturn their plan of 
government.' They sent over the bishop of Worcester, 
who met him at St. Omer's ; asked him, in the name of 
the barons, the reason of his journey, and how long he 
intended to stay in England; and insisted that, before 
he entered the kingdom, he should swear to observe the 
regulations established at Oxford. On Richard's refusal 
to t^ke this oath^ they prepared to resist hinir as a pi^blic 
enemy ; they fitted out a fleet, assembled an army, and 
exciting the inveterate prejudices of the people s^ainst 
foreigners, from whom they had suffered so many <q>- 
pressions, spread the report that Richard, attended by a 
number of strangers, meant to restore by force the au- 

' thority of his exiled brothers, and to violate all the secu- 
rities provided for public liberty. The king of the Ro- 
mans was at last obliged to submit to the terms required 
of him.* 

But the barons, in proportion to their continuance in 
power, began gradually to lose that popularity which had 
assisted them in obtaining it ; and men repined, that re- 
gulations, which were occasionally established for the re- 

-• M. Paris, p. 661. - * Ibid. p. 661, ^"i* Chrdn. T. Wykes, p. b^, 
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formation of the state^ were lik^y to become perp^ual, 
and to subvert entirely the ancient constitution. .. They 
were apprehensive lest the power of the nobles, always 
oppressive, should now exert itself without control, 1^ 
xemoving the counterpoise of the crown ; and their fears 
were increased by some new edicts of the barons, which 
were plainly calculated to procure to themselves an im* 
' punity in all their violences. They appointed that the 
circuits of the itinerant justices, the sole check on their 
arbitrary conduct, should be held only once in seven 
years ; and men easily saw that a remedy, which returned 
after such long intervals, against an oppressive power, 
;which was perpetual, would prove totally insignificant 
and useless."" The cry became loud in the nation, that 
the barons should &iish their intended regulations. The, 
knights of the shires, who seem now to have been pretty 
regularly assembled, and sometimes in a separate house, 
made remonstrances against the slowness of their pro- 
ceedings. They represented that, though the king had 
performed all the conditions required of him, the barons 
had hitherto done nothing for the public good, and had; 
only been carefiil to promote their own private advan- 
tage, and to make inroads on the royal authority; and 
they even appealed to prince Edward, and claimed his in- 
terposition for the interests of the nation and the refor- 
mation of the government'' The prince replied, that 
though it was from constraint, and contrary to his pri- 
vate sentiments, he had sworn to maintain the provisions 
of Oxford, he was determined to observe his oath : but 
he sent a message to the barons, requiring them to bring 
their undertaking to a speedy conclusion, and fulfil their 
engagements to the public ; otherwise, he menaced them, , 
that at the expense pf his life he would oblige them to 
do their duty, and would shed the last drop of his blood 
in promoting the interestSj and satisfying the just wishe^, 
of the nation./ 

" M. P4ri8, p. 667, Tmet, p.. 209. « Annal. Burt. p. 427. y Id. ibid. 
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. The barons, ui^d by so pressing a necessity, pub- 
lished at last a new code of ordinances for the reformation 
of the state ;^ but the expectations of the people were 
extremely disappointed, when they found that these con- 
sisted only of some f rivial alterations in the municipal 
law ; and still more, when the barons pretended that the 
task was not yet finished, and that they must farther 
prplong their authority, in order to bring the work of 
reformation to the desired period. The current of po- 
)>u]arity was now much turned to the side of the crown ; 
and the barons had little to rely on for their support, 
besides the private influence and power of their families, 
which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove inferior to 
the combination of king and people. Even this basis of 
power was daily weakened by their intestine jealousies 
and animosities ; their ancient and inveterate quarrels 
broke out when they came to share the spoils of the 
crown ; and the rivalship between the earls of Leicester 
and Gloucester, the chief leaders among them, began 1;p 
disjoint the whole confederacy. The latter, more mo- 
derate in his pretensions, was desirous of stopping or re- 
tarding" the career of the barons' usurpations; bu^t the 
former, enraged at the opposition which he met with in 
his own party, prptended to throw up all concern in 
English affairs; and he retired into France.' 

The kingdom of France, the only state with which 
England had any considerable intercourse, was at this 
time governed by Lewis IX. a prince of the most singu- 
lar character that is to be met with in all records.of his- 
tory. This monarch united, to the mean and abject su- 
perstition of a monk, all the courage and magnanimity 
of the greatest hero ; and, what may be deemed more 
extraordinary, the justice and integrity of a disinterested 
patriot, the mildness and hmnanity of an accomplished 
philosopher. So far from taking advantage of the di- 
visions among the English, oi* attempting to expel those 

* AnnaL Burt. p. 4t8. 439. ' * Chron. Dimst toI. 1. p. 348. 
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dangerous rivals from the provinces which they still pos- 
sessed in France, he had entertained many scruples with 
regard to the sentence of attainder pronounced against 
the king's father, had even expressed some intention of 
restoring the other provinces, and was only preveirted 
from taking that imprudent resolution by the united re- 
monstrances of his own barons, who represent^ the ex- 
treme danger of such a measure,'' and, what h^d a greater 
influence On Lewis, the justice of punishing, by a legsi 
sentence, the barbarity and felony of John. Whenever 
this prince interposed in English affairs, it was always 
with an intention of composing the differences between 
the king and his nobility ; he recommended to both 
parties every peaceable and reconciling measure ; and he 
used all his authority with the earl of Leicester, his na- 
tive subject, to bend him to a coihpliaiice with Henry. 
He made a treaty with England, at a time when the dis- 
tractions of that kingdom were at the greatest height 
(May 20), and when the king's authority was totally an- 
nihilated ; and the terms which he granted might, even 
in a more prosperous state of their affairs, be deemed 
reasonable and advantageous to the English. He yielded 
up some territories which had been conquered from 
Poictou and Guienne ; he ensured the peaceable posses- 
ision of the latter province to Henry ; he agreed to pay 
that prince a large sum of money ; and he only required 
that the king should, in return, make a final cession of 
Normandy, and the other provinces, which he could 
never entertain any hopes of recovering by force of arms.^ 
The cession was ratified by Henry, by his two sons and 
two daughters, and by the king of the Romans and his 
three sons ; Leicester alone, either moved by a vain ar- 
rogance, or desirous to ingratiate himself with the Eng- 
lish populace, protested against the deed, and insisted on 
the right, however distant, which might accrue to his 

i> M. Pam, p. 604. 
c Rymer^ vol. 1. p. 675. M. Paris* p. 566. Chron. T. Wykes, p. 53. Triret, 
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consort/ Lewis saw, in this obstinacy, the unbounded 
ambiticm of the man ; and as the barons insisted that the 
money due by treaty should be at their disposal, not at 
Henry's, he also saw, and probably with regret, the low 
condition to which this monarch, who had more erred 
finom weakness than from any bad intentions, was re- 
duced by the turbulence of his own subjects. 

But tiie situation of Henry soon after wor^ a more 
favourable aspect The twenty-four barons had now 
enjoyed the sovereign power near three years ; and had 
visibly employed it, not for the reformation of the stat^, 
which was their first pretence, but for the aggrandize- 
ment of themselves and of their families. The breach 
of trust veas apparent to all the world ; every order of 
men felt^it, and murmured against it; the dissensions 
among the barons themselves, which increased the evil, 
made also the remedy more obvious and easy ; and the 
secret desertion, in particular, of the ^arl of Gloucester 
to the crown, seemed to promise Henry certain success 
in any attempt to resume his authority. Yet durst he 
not take that step, so reconcilable both to justice and 
policy, without making a previous application to Rome, 
and desiring an absolution from his oaths and engage- 
ments.'' 

The pope was at this time much dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the barons ; who, in order to gain the favour 
of the people and- clergy of England, had expelled all 
fixe Italian ecclesiastics, had confiscated their benefices, 
and seemed determined to maintain the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the English church, in which the rights of pa- 
tronage, belonging to their own families, were included. 
The extreme animosity of the English clergy against tht 
Italians was also a source of his disgust to this order ; 
and an attempt which had been, made by them for far- 
1h^ liberty and greater independence on the civil power, 
was therefore less acceptable to the court of Rome.^ 

* Cltton. T, Wykw, p. 53. • Ann. Burt. p. 389. ' Rymer, rol. 1. p. 755. 
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About the same time that the barons at Oxford had an- 
Qi&ilated the prerogatives of the monarchy , the clei^ 
met in a synod at Merton, and passed several ardinances, 
which were no liess calculated to promote their own gran- 
deur at the expense of the crown. They decreed, that 
it was unlawful to try. ecclesiastics by secular judges ; 
that the clergy were not to regard any prohibitions from 
civil courts ; that lay-patrons had no right to confer 
8{HrituaL benefices; that the magistrate was obliged, 
without farther inquiry, to imprison all excommunicated 
persons ; and that ancient usage, without any particular 
grant or charter, was a sufficient authority for any cle- 
rical possessions or privileges.* About a century be- 
fore, th^se claims would have been . supported by the 
court of Rome beyond the most fundamental articles of 
faith; they were the chief points maintained by the 
great martyr, Becket ; and his resolution in defending 
them had exalted him to the high station which he held 
in the catalogue of Romish saints. But principles were 
changed with the times ; the pope was become some- 
what jealous of the great independence of the English 
clergy, which made them stand less in need of his pro- 
tection, and even emboldened them to resist his authority, 
and to complain of the preference given to the Italian 
courtiers, whose interests, it was natural to imagine^ were 
the chief object of his concern. He was ready, there- 
fore, on the king's application, to annul these new con- 
stitutions of the church of England.^ And, at the: same 
time, he absolved the king .and all his subjects from the 
oath which they had taken to observe the provisions of 
Oxford.* > 

fhriHce isd- Princc Edward, whose liberal mind, though in 
^*"^ such early youth, had taught him the great pre- 
judice which his father had incurred, by his levity, in- 
constancy, and frequent breach of promise, refiised.for a 

f Ann. Burt. p. 389. * Rywier, rcl. i. p. 755. 
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long time to take advantage of this absolution ; and de- 
clared that the provisions of Oxford, how unreasonable 
soever in themselves, and how much soever abused by 
the barons, ought still to be adhered to by those who had 
sworn to observe them.*" He himself had been con- 
strained by violence to take that oath ; yet he was deter- 
mined to keep it. By this scrupulous fidelity, the prince 
acquired the confidence of all parties, and T^as afterward 
enabled to recover fully the royal authority, and to per- 
form such great actions, both during his own reign and 
that of his fi^ther. 

The situation of England, during this period, as well 
as that of most European kingdoms, was somewhat pe- 
culiar. There was no regular military force maintained 
in the nation ; the sword, however, was not, properly 
speaking, in the hands of the people ; the barons were 
alone intrusted with the defence of the community ; and 
aft^ any effort which they made, either against their 
own prince or against foreigners, as the military retainers 
departed home, the armies were disbanded, and could 
not speedily be reassembled at pleasure. It was easy, 
therefore, for a few barons, by a combination, to get the 
start of the other party, to collect suddenly their troops, 
and to appear unexpectedly in the field with an army 
which their antagonists, though equal, or even superior 
m power and interest, would not dare to encounter. 
Hence the sudden revolutions, which often took place 
in those governments ; hence the frequent victories ob- 
tained without a blow by one faction over the other ; 
aad hence it happened, that the seeming prevalence of 
a party was seldom a prognostic of its long continuance 
in power and authority. 

The king, as soon as he received the pope's absolu- 
tion fipom his oath, accompanied with menaces of excom- 
munication against all opponents, trusting to the coun- 
tenance of the church, to the support promised by many 

k M. Parig, p. 66r._ ' . 
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considerable barons, and to the returning fayonr of the 
people, immediately took oS the mask. Aftet justifying 
his conduct by a proclamation, in which he set forth the 
priyate ambition and the breach of trust, conspicuous 
in Leicester and his associates, he declared, that he had 
resumed the govemment, and was determined thence- 
forth to exert the royal authority for the protection of 
his subjects. He removed Hugh le Despenser, and Ni- 
cholas de Ely^f the justiciary and chancellor appointed by 
the barons ; and put Philip Basset and Walter de Mer- 
ton in their place* He substituted new sheriffs in all the 
counties, men of character and honour (April 23) ; he 
placed new governors in most of the castles > he changed 
all the officers of his household; he summoned a parUa- 
ment, in which the resumption of his authority was ra- 
tified, with only five dissenting voices ; and the barons, 
after making one fruitless effort to take the king by sur- 
prise at Winchester, were obliged to acquiesce in those 
new regulations.^ 

The king, in order to cut off every objection to his 
conduct, offered to refer all the difierences between him 
and the earl of Leicester, to Maigaret queen of Franoel" 
The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty in- 
fluence to any decision which issued firpm his court; 
and Henry probably hoped that the gallantry, on which 
all barons, as Itrue knights, valu^ themselves, would 
make them ashamed not to submit to the award of that 
princess. Lewis merited the confidence reposed in him. 
By an admirable conduct, probably as political as just, 
he continually interposed his good ofiSces to alby the 
civil discords of the English ; he forwarded all healing 
measures, which might give security to both partiea; 
and he still endeavoured, though in vain, to soothe by 
persuasion the fierce ambition of ^e earl of Leice^er, 
and to convince him how much it was his duty to sub- 
mit peaceably to the authority of his sovere^n. 

» M. Paris, p. 668. Chnm. T; WylLQt, p.' 55. ^ Rymer, vol. 1. p. 7U, 
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Civil wafs That &oId aad artfbl eonspiraior was nowise di^ 
ro^r ^' couraged hjihe bad siiGcess of his past enterprideB. 

U6S. The death of Richard earl of Gloucester, who wo 
his chief rival in power, and who, before bis decease, 
had joined the royal party, seemed to l>pexk a new field 
to his violence, and to expose the throQe to fresh insuks 
asod injuries. It was in vain that the king professed Ins 
intenticms of observing strictly the Great Charter, etett 
of maintaming all the regulations made by the vefi^nning 
barons at Oxford m afterward, except those whiieh en- 
tirely annihikted the royal audiority; these powerfiil 
chieftains, now obnoxious to the court, could not peace- 
ably resign the hopes of entire independence and uncon- 
trolled power, with which they had flattered themselves, 
aasd which they had so long enjoyed. Many of them 
et^aged in Leicester's views ; and, among the rest, Gil- 
bert the yotmg earl of Gloucester, who broisght him a 
mighty accession of power, from tiie extensive' authority 
possessed Iqr that opulent family. Even Henry, sen ^ 
the kiaig. of the il<»naiKs,^ commonly called Henry d'Ali- 
nsaine, though a prince of the blood, joined the party 
of the barons against the ku^, the hesA of his^ owni &t 
mily. Leicester himself, who still resided in Fr»Ke, 
secretly formed the links of this great d6nB(>irtoy, and 
planned the whole aebeme of operations^ 

The princes of Wides, xtiotwrdistaii^g ther giMt 
power of the monarchs, both of the Saateii mA Ndrman 
line, still preserved authority in their o'^m eomitry. 
Though they had often been constrained lb' paytrftMe 
to the crown of England, they weire with difficulty ve^- 
taioned in subordination, or even in peacd;;.vdind ahnost 
through every reign since the Coi^quest,;they had iiifest- 
ed the Engli^ frontiers with such petty incursions and 
4»idden inroads, as seldom merit to have place in a g9- 
n^ral histoey. The Ei^lish, still content with repelling 
thm invasions, and chs^ng them back into their moun- 
tains, had never pursued the advantages obtained over 
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them, nor been able, even under tbeir greatest and most 
active princes, to fix a total, or so much as a feudal sub- 
jection on the country. This advantage was reserved 
to the present king, the weakest and most indolent. In 
the year 1837, Lewellyn prince of Wales, declining in 
years and broken with infirmities, but still more ha- 
rassed with the rebellion and undutiful behaviour of his 
youngest son Griflin, had recourse to the protection of 
Henry ; and consenting to subject his principality, which 
had so long maintained, or soon recovered, its indepen- 
dence, to vassalage under the crown of England, had 
. purchased security, and tranquillity on these hishonour- 
able terms. His eldest son s^nd heir, David, renewed 
the homage to England ; and having taken his brother 
prisoner^ delivered him into Henry's hands, who com- 
mitted him to custody in the Tower. That prince, en- 
deavoiuring to make his escape, lost his life in the at- 
tempt ; and the prince of Wales, freed from the appre- 
hensions of so dangerous a rival, paid thenceforth less 
regard to the English monarch, and even renewed those 
incursions, by which the Welsh, during so many ages, 
had been accustomed to infest the English borders. Le- 
wellyn, however, the son of Griffin, who succeeded to 
his uncle, had been obliged to renew the homage, which 
was now claimed by England as an established right; 
but he was well pleased to inflame those civil discords, 
on which he rested his present security, and founded his 
hopes of future independence. He entered into a con- 
federacy with the earl of Leicester, and collecting all 
\ the force of his principality, invaded England with an 
army of thirty thousand men. He ravaged the lands 
of Roger de Mprtimer, and of all the barons who ad- 
hered to the crown ;^ he marched into Cheshire, and 
committed like depredations on prince Edward's terri- 
tories ; every place where his disorderly troops appeared 
was laid waste with fire and sword ; and though Mor- 

" Chron. Donst voL 1« p. 354. 
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timer, a gallant and expert soldier, made stout resistance, 
it was found necessary that the prince himself should 
head the army against this invader. Edward repulsed 
prince Lewellyn, and obliged him to take shelter in the 
moimtains of North Wales ; but he was prevented from 
making farther jMrogress against the enemy, by the dis- 
orders which soon after broke out in England. 

The Welsh -invasion was the appointed signal for the 
malecontent barons to rise in arms ; and Leicester, coming 
over secretly from France, collected all the forces of his 
party, and cpmmenced an open rebellion. He seized the 
person of the bishop of Hereford; a prelate obnoxious 
to all the inferior clergy, on account of his devoted at- 
tachment to the coiirt of Rome.° Simon bishop of Nor- 
wich, and John Mansel, because they had published the 
pope's bull, absolving the king and kingdom from their 
oaths to observe the provisions of Oxford, were made pri- 
soners, and exposed to the rage of the party. The king's 
demesnes were ravaged with unbounded fiiry f and as it 
was Leicester's interest to allure to his side, by the hopes 
of plunder, all the disorderly ruffians in England, he gave 
them a general licence to pillage the barons of the op- 
posite party, stod even all neutral persons. But one of 
the principal resources of his faction was the populace of 
the cities, particularly of London; and as he had, by his 
hypocritical pretensions to sanctify, and his zeal against 
Rome, engaged the monks and lower ecclesiastics in his 
party, his dominion over the inferior ranks of men became 
uncontrollable. TJgbmas Fitz-Richard mayor of Lon- 
don, a furious and licentious man, gave the countenance 
of authority to these disorders in the capital ; and having 
declared war against the substantial citizens, he loosened 
all the bands of government, by which that turbulent city 
was commonly but ill restrained. On the approach of 
Easter, the zeal of superstition, the appetite for plunder, 
or, what is often as prevalent with the populace as either 

• Trivet, p . 21 1. M. West. p. 382; 392. p Trivet, p. 211. M. West. p. 382. 
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pf these motives, the pleasure of committing havock and 
destruction, prompted them to attack the unhappy Jews, 
who were first pillaged without resistance, then miassa- 
cred to the munber of five hundred persons."* The Lom- 
bard bankers were next exposed to the rage of the people ; 
and though^ by taking sanctuary in the churches, they 
escaped with their lives, all their money and goods be- 
came a prey to the licentious multitude. Even the houses 
of the ridi citizens, though English, were attacked by 
night ; and way was made by sword and by fire to the 
pillage of their goods, and often to the destruction of their 
persons. The queen, who, though defended by the Tower, 
was terrified by the neighbourhood of such dangerous 
commotions, resolved to go by waterto the castleof Wind- 
sor ; but 9i8 she approached the bridge, the populace a^*- 
sembled against her ; the cry ran, drown the witch ; and 
besides abusing her with the ^l08t opprobrious language, 
ai^ pdting her with rotten eggs and dirt, they had pre- 
paittd large stones to sink her barge, when she should 
attem{^ to shoot-ihe bridge ; and she was so frightened, 
that she returned to the Tower.' 

The violence and fury of Leicester's faction had risen 
to such a height in all parts of England, that the king, 
unable to resist th^ir power, was'obliged to set en foot a 
treaty of peace ; and to make an acccnnmodation with the 
barons on the most disadvantageous terms (July 1 8).^ He 
agreed to confirm anew the provisions of Oxford, €ven 
thos^ which entirely annihilated the royal authority ; and 
the barons were again reinstated in the sovereignty of the 
kingdom. They restored Hugh le Despenser to the of- 
fice of chi^justiciary: theyappointed their own creatures 
sheriffs in ev^ry county of England ; they took possession 
of all the royal castles and fortresses ; they even named 
all the officers of the king's household ; and they sumr 
moned a parliament to meet at Westminster, in order to 

Chron. T. Wykes, p. 59 . ' Ibid. p. 67. » 
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settle more fully their plan of government (Oct 14). They 
here produced a netr list of twenty-four barons, to whom 
they proposed that the administration should be entirely 
committed ; and they insisted, that the authority of this 
junto should continue, not only during the reign of the 
king, but also during that of prince Edward. 

This prince, the Ufe and soul of the royal party, had 
unhappily, before the kiijig^s accommodation with the 
barons, been taken prisoner by Leicester in a parley at 
Windsor;* and that misfortune, more than any other 
incident, had determined Henry to submit to the igno- 
minious conditions imposed upon him. But Edward, 
having recovered his liberty by the treaty, employed his 
activity in defending the prerogatives of his family ; and 
he gained a great party even among those who had at 
fint adhered to the cause of the barons« His cousin 
Henry d'Allmaine, Roger Rigod earl marshal, earl Wa- 
rerme, Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, John lord 
Basset, Ralph Basset, Hamond I'Estrange, Roger Mortis 
mer, Henry de Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger de Ley^ 
bourne, with almost all the lords marchers, as they were 
called, on the borders of Wales and of Scotland, the most 
warlike parts of the kingdom, declared in favour of the 
royal t»iuse.; land hostilities, which were scarcely well 
composed, were again renewed in every part of England. 
But ^he near balance of the parties, joined to the univer- 
sal clamour of the people, obliged the king and barons 
to open anew the negotiations for peace ; and it was 
agreed by both sides to submit their differencea to the 
aibitration of the king of France." 
Kefexenoe This virtuous priucc, the only man who, in like 
1^^^ circumstances, could safely have been intrusted 
France, ^ti^ g^ch an authority by a neighbouring nation, 
had never ceased to interpose his good offices between 
the English factions ; and had ev^, tbring the short 
interval of peace, invited over to Paris both the king and 

' BL Paxis, p. 669. Trivet, p. 213. • » H. Pa^, f. 668. Chion. 
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the earl of Leicester, in order to accommodate the differ- 
ences between them ; but found, that the fears and ani- 
mosities on both sides, as well as the ambition of Leices- 
ter, were so violent, as to render all his endeavours inef- 
fectual. But when this, solemn appeal, ratified by the 
oaths and subscriptions of the leaders in both factions, 
was jnade to his judgment, he was not discouraged from 
pursuing his honourable purpose; he summoned the 
states of France at Amiens ; and there, in the presence 
of that ass^nbly, as well as in that of the king of Eng- 
land and Peter de Montfort, Leicester's son, he brought 
this great cause to a trial and examination. It appeared 
to him, that the provisions of Oxford, even had they not 
been extorted by force, had they not been so exorbitant 
in their nature, and subversive of the ancient constitution, 
were expressly established as a temporary expedient, and 
could not, without breach of trust, be rendered perpetual 
by the barons. He therefore annulled these provisions 
(Jan. 23); restored to the king the possession of his cas- 
tles, and the power of nomination to the great offices ; 
allowed him to retain what foreigners he pleased in his 
kingdom, and even to confer on them places of trust and 
dignity, and, in a word, re-estabUshed the royal power in 
the same condition on which it stood before the meeting 
of the parliament at Oxford. But while he thus sup- 
pressed dangerous innovations, and preserved unim- 
paired the prerogatives of the English crown, he was 
not negligent of the rights of the people ; and besides 
Of dering that a general amnesty should be granted for 
all past offences, he declared that his award was not any- 
wise meant to derogate froi^ the privileges and liberties 
which the nation enjoyed by any former concessions or 
charters of the crown.* 

This equitable sentence was no sooner known 
of theciriiin England, than Leicester and his confederates 
^*'^* determined to reject it, and to have recourse to 

» Rymer, ▼ol. 1. p. 776,77, Ice. Chron. T. Wykes, p. 58. Knyghtoiu 
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arms, in order to procure to themselves more safe and 
advantageous conditions.^ Without regard to his oaths 
and subscriptions, that enterprising conspirator directed 
his two sons, Richard and Peter de Montfort, in con- 
junction with Robert de Ferrars earl of Derby, to attack 
the city of Worcester; while Henry and Simon de 
Montfort, two others of his sons, assisted by the prince 
of Wales, were ordered to lay wastethe estate of Roger 
de Mortimer. He himself resided at London ; and em- 
ploying as his instrument Fitz-Riqhard the seditious 
mayor, who had violently and illegally prolonged his 
authority, he wrought up that city to the highest ferment 
and agitation. The populace formed themselves into 
bands and companies; chose leaders; practised all mi- 
Utary exercises; committed violence on the royalists; 
and, to give them greater countenance in their disorders, 
an association was entered into between the city and 
eighteen great barons, never to make peace with the king 
but by common consent and approbation. At the head 
of those who swore to maintain this association, were 
the earls of Leicester, Gloucester, and Derby, with Le 
Despenser the chief justiciary ; men who had all pre- 
viously sworn to submit to the award of the French mo- 
narch. Their only pretence for this breach of faith was, 
that the latter part of Lewis's sentence was, as they 
affirmed, a contradiction to the former ; he ratified the 
charter of liberties, yet annulled the provisions of Oxford, 
which were only calculated, as they maintained, to pre- 
serve that charter ; and without which; in their estima- 
tion, they had no security for its observance. 

The king and prince, finding a civil war inevitiable, 
prepared themselves for defence ; and summoning their 
military vassals from all quarters, and being reinforced 
by.Baliol lord of Galloway, Brus lord, of Annaridale, 
Henry Piercy, John Comin,* and other barons of the 

y Chron. Dnnst. vol. 1. p. 363. 
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north, they composed an army, formidable, as well from 
its numbers as its military prowess and experience. The 
first enterpri&e of the royalists was the attack of North- 
ampton, which was defended by Simon de Montfort, 
with many of the principal barons of that party ; and a 
breach being made in the walls by Philip Basset, the 
place was carried by assault (April 5), and both the 
governor and the garrison were made prisoners. The 
royalists marched thence to Leicester and Nottingham ; 
both which places having opened their gates to them, 
prince Edward proceeded with a detachment into the 
county of Derby, in order to ravage with fire and sword 
the lands of the earl of that name, and take revenge on 
him for his disloyalty. Like maxims of war prevailed 
with both parties throughout England; and the kingdom 
was thus exposed in a moment to greater devastation, 
from the animosities of the rival barons, than it would 
have suffered from many years of foreign or even do* 
mestic hostilities, conducted by more humane and mone 
generous principles. 

The earl of Leicester, master of Londoti, and of the 
counties in the south-east of England, formed the siege 
of Rochester, which alone declared for the king in those 
parts; and which, besides earl Warenne, the governor, 
was garrisoned by many noble and powerful barons of 
the royal party. The king and prince hastened from 
Nottingham, where they were then quartered, to the re- 
lief of the place ; and on their approach, Leicester raised 
the siege, and retreated to London, which, being the 
centre of his power, he was afraid might, in his absence, 
fall into the king's hands, either by force or by a corre- 
spondence with the principal citizens, who were all se- 
cretly inclined to the royal cause. Reinforced by a great 
body of Londoners, and having summoned his partisans 
from all quarters, he thought himself strong enough to 
hazard a general battle with the royalists, and to deter- 
mine the fate of the nation in one great engaganent ; 
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which, if it proved successful, must be decisive against 
the king, who had no retreat for his broken troops in 
those parts ; while L^ester himself, in case of any si* 
nister accid^it, could easily take shelter in the oity. To 
give the better colouring to htS^cause he previously sent 
a message with conditions of peace to Henry, submissive 
in the language, but exorbitant in the demands ;' and 
when the messenger returned with the lie and defiance 
from the kii^, the prince, and the king of the Romans, 
he sent a new message, renouncing, in the name of him*' 
self and of the associated barons, all fealty and allegiance 
to Henry. He thai marched out of the city with his 
army, divided into four bodies; the first commanded 
by bis two sons Henry and Guy de Montfort, together 
with Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford, who had 
deserted to the barons ; the second led by the earl <^ 
Gloucester, with William de Montchesney and John 
Fitz-John ; the third, composed of Londoners, under the 
command of Nicholas de Segrave ; the fourth headed by 
himself in person. The bishop of Chichester gave a 
general absolution to the army, accompanied with assur** 
ances that, if any of them fell in the ensuing action, they 
would infallibly be received into heaven, as the reward 
of their sufierii^ in so meritorious a cause. 

Leicester, who possessed great talents for war,^ 
LewM. conducted his march with such skill and secrecy, 
*^ * that he had well nigh surprised the royalists in 
their quarters at Lewes in Sussex ; but the vigilance and 
aotivily of prince Edward soon repaired thii$ negligence; 
and be led out the king's army to the field in three 
bodies. He himself conducted the van, attended by earl 
Warenne and William de Valence ; the main body was 
eommnnded by the king of the Romans and his soti 
Henry ; the king himself was placed in the rear at the 
head of his principal nobility. Prince Edward rushed 
upon the Londoners, who had demanded the post of 

y M. Paris, p. ^69. W. Hcming, p. 583. 
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honour in leading the rebel army, but who, from their 
ignorance of discipline and want of experience, were ill 
fitted to resist tlie gentry and military men^ of whoni the 
prince's body was composed. They were broken in an 
instant; were chased off the field; and Edward, trans- 
ported by his martial ardour, and eager to revenge the 
insolence of the Londoners against his mother,^ put them 
to the sword for the length of four miles, without giving 
them any quarter, and without reflecting on the fate which 
in the mean time attended the rest of the army. The earl 
of Leicester, seeing the royalists thrown into cobfiision 
by their eagerness in the pursuit, led on his remaining 
troops against the bodies commanded by the two royal 
brothers; he defeated with great slaughter the forces 
headed by the king of the Romans ; and that prince was 
obliged to yield himself prisoner to the earl of Glouces- 
ter; he penetrated to the body where the king himself 
was placed, threw it into disorder, pursued his advantage, 
chased it into the town of Lewes, and obliged Henry to 
surrender himself prisoner.^ 

Prince Edward, returning to the field of battle fi*om 
his precipitate pursuit of the Londoners, was astonished 
to find it covered with the dead bodies of his fi*iends, 
and still more to hear, that his father and uncle were 
defeated and taken prisoners, and that Arundel Comyn, 
Brus, Hamond I'Estrange, Roger Leybourne, and many 
considerable barons of his party, were in the hands of 
the victorious enemy. Earl Warenne, Hugh Bigod, and 
-William de Valence, struck with despair at this event, 
immediately toot to flight, hurried to Pevensey, and 
made their escape beyond sea ;' but the prince, intrepid 
amidst the greatest disasters, exhorted his troops to re- 
venge the death of their friends, to relieve the tojbI 
captives, and to snatch an easy conquest fi*om an enemy 
disordered by their own victory/ He found his followers 

p M. Paris, p. 670. Chron. T. Wykes, p. 62. W. Heming, p. 583. M.West. 
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intimidated by their situation; while Leic^ter, afraid of 
a sudden and violent blow from the prince, amused tim 
by a feigned negotiation, till he was able to recall his 
troops from the pursuit, and bring them into order.* 
There now appeared no farther resource to the royal 
party; surrounded by the armies and garrisons of the 
enenay, destitute of fDrage and provisions, and deprived 
of their sovereign, as well as of their principal leaders, 
who could alone inspirit them to an obstinate resistance. 
The prince, therefore, was obliged to submit to Leices- 
ter's terms, which were short and severe, agreeably to 
' the suddenness and necessity of the situation : he stipu- 
lated, that he and Henry d' AUmaine should surrender 
themselves prisoners as pledges in lieu of the two kings ; 
that all other prisoners on both sides should be released;" 
and that, in order to settle fully the terms of agreement, 
application should be made to the king of France, that 
he should name six Frenchmen, three prelates and three 
noblemen : these six to choose two others of their own 
country ; and these two to choose one Englishman, who, 
in conjunction with themselves, were to be invested by 
both parties with fiill powers to make what regulations 
they thought proper for the settlement of the kingdom. 
The prince and youngs flenry accordingly delivered 
themselves into Leicester's hands, who sent them under 
a guard to Dover-castle. Such are the terms of agree- 
ment conunonly called the Mise of Lewes, from an ob- 
solete French term of that* meaning ; for it appears, that 
all the gentry and nobility of England, who valued them- 
selves on their Norman extraction, and who disdained 
the language of their native country, made familiar use 
of the French tongue, till this period, and for some time 
afiter. 

Leicester had no sooner obtained this great advantage, 
and gotten the whole royal family iii his power, than he 
oj)enly violated every article of the treaty, and acted as 

^ W. Heming, p. 584. " M. Pahsi p. 671. Kayghton, p.^451. 
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sole matter, and even tyrant of the kingdom. lie still 
detained the king in effect a prisoner, and made nse of 
that prince's authority to purposes the most prejudicial 
to his interests, and the most oppressive of his people/ 
He every where disarmed the royalists, and kept all his 
own-partisans in a military posture f he observed the 
same partial conduct in the deliverance of the captives, 
and even threw maiiy of the royalists iirto prison, besides 
those who were taken in the battle of Lewes : he carried 
the king from place to place, and obliged all the royal 
castles, on pretence of Henry's ccnnmands, to receive a 
governor and garrbon of his own appointment ; all the 
officers of the crown and of the household were named 
by him ; and . the whole authority, as well as arms of 
the state, was lodged in his himda; he instituted in 
the counties a new kind of magistracy, endowed with 
new and arbitrary powers, that of conservators of the 
peace f his avarice appeared barefaced, and might induce 
us to question tiie greatness of his amlntion, at least the 
largeness of his mind, if we had not reason to think, 
that he intended to employ hir acquisitions as the ii^tm- 
ments for attaining farther power and grandeur. He 
seized the estates of no less than eighteen barons, as his 
share of the spoil gained in the battle of Lewes ; he 
engrossed to himself the ransom of all the prisonevs ; 
and told his barons, with a wanton insolence, that it was 
sufficient for them, that he had. saved them by that vic- 
tory from the forfeitures and attainders which hung over 
them;* he even treated tie earl of Gloucester m the 
same injurious manner, and applied to his own^uae the 
ransom of the king of the Romans^ who in the field of 
batde had yielded himself prisoner to that nobleman. 
Henry, his teldest son, made a monopoly of all the wopl 
in the kingdom, the only valuable commodity for foreign 
markets which it at that time produced.** The inhabit- 
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ants of the cinqne-ports, during the presetit dissohition 
of government^ betook themselves to the most licentious 
piracy, preyed on the ships of all nations, threw the 
mariners into the sea, and by these practices soon banish- 
ed all merchants from the English coasts and harbonra. 
Every foreign commodity rose to an exorbitant price ; 
and woollen cloth, which the English had not then the 
art of dying, was worn by 'them white, and without 
receiving the last hand of the manufacturer. In answer 
to the complaints which arose on this occasion, Leices- 
ter replied, that the kingdom could weB enough subsist 
within itself, and needed no intercourse with foreigners. 
And it was found, that he even combined with t'he pirates 
of the cinque-ports^ and received as his share the third 
of their prizes.*" 

No farther mention was made of the reference to the 
king of France, so essential an article in the agreement 
of Lewes ; and Leicester summoned a parliament, com* 
posed altogether of his own partisans, in order to rivet, 
hy their authority, that power which he had acquired 
by sa much violence, and which he used with so much 
tyranny and injustice. Ah ordinance was there passed, 
to which the king's consent had been previously extort- 
ed, that every act of royal power should be exercised by 
a council of nine persons, who were to be chosen and re- 
moved by the majority of three, Leicester himself, the 
earl of Gloucester, and the bishop of Chichester.** By 
this intricate plan of government, the sceptre was rea% 
put into Leiciester's hands ; as he had the entire direc- 
tion of the bishop of Chichester, and thereby com- 
manded all the resolutions of the council of three, who, 
could appdint or discard at pleasure every member of 
the supreme council. 

But it was impossible that things could long remain 
in this strange situation. It behoved Leicester either to 
descend with some peril into the rank of a subject, or to 

<" Chron. T. Wykes, p. 65. ^ Rymer, vol. 1 . p. 793. Brady's App. no. 313. 
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mount up with no less into that of a sovereign ; and his 
ambition, unrestrained either by fear or by principle^ 
gave too much reason to suspect him of the latter inten- 
tion. Meanwhile, he was exposed to anxiety from 
every quarter ; and felt that the smallest incident was 
capable of overtuming that immense and illK^emeuted 
fabric which he had reared. The queen, whom her 
husband had left abroad, had collected m. foreign parts 
an army of desperate adventurers, and had assembled a 
great number of ships, with a view of invading the king- 
dom, and of bringing relief to her unfortunate famUy. 
Lewis, detesting Leicester's usurpations and perjuries, and 
disgusted at the English barons, who had refused to sub- 
mit to his award, secretly favoured all her enterprises, 
and was generally believed to be making preparations for 
the same purpose. An English army, by the pretended 
authority of the captive king, was assembled on the sea- 
coast to oppose this projected invasion ;® but Leicester 
owed his safety more to cross winds, which long detain- 
ed and at last dispersed and ruined the queen's fleet, 
than to any rjesistance which; in their present situation, 
could have been expected from the English. 

Leicester found himself better able to resist the spiri- 
tual thunders which were levelled against him. The 
pope, still adhering to the king's cause against the ba- 
rons, dispatched cardinal Guido as his legate into Eng- 
land, with orders to excommunicate, by name, the three 
earls, Leicester, Gloucester, and Norfolk, and all others 
in general, who concurred in the oppression and capti- 
vity of their sovereign.^ Leicester menaced the legate 
with death, if he set foot within the kingdom; but 
Guido, meeting in France the bishops of Winchester, 
London, and Worcester, who had been sent thither on 
- a negotiation, commanded them, under the penalty of 
ecclesiastical censures, to carry his bull into England, 

« Brady's App.no. 216, 217. Chron*Dunst.vol. 1. p. 373. M. West. p. 315. 
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and to publish it against the barons. When the pa- 
lates arrived off the coasts they were boarded by the 
piratical mariners :of :rdie *cinque-ports, to rwhom proba- 
bly they gave a hint of ther/cargo which they brought 
along with them; the bull was -torn and thrown into 
the sea ; which rfurmdbed .the -^ artful prelates with a 
plausible .ibccuse for hoi obeying the orda:s of tiie hh 
gate. Leicester appeialed fromGiiido to tiie pope ^in 
person; but, biefore the ambassadors appointed, to de- 
fend his cause could reach :Rome, the pope was dead; 
and they found the. l^ate himself, from whom they had 
appealed, seated^ on the papal throne, %/the name of 
Urban IV. :That dsring leader was nowise dismayed 
with this incident ; and bs he found that a great part of 
his popularity in- England was founded ' on his of^si- 
tion to the court of "Rcwne," which was npw^ become 
odious, he persisted with the more obstinacy in the pro- 
secution of his measures. ■ 

House of That he might both increase and turn to ad- 
*®^^^- vantage his popHarity, Leicester summoned a^ 
new parliament in London (Jan. 20), where he 
knew liis power was imcontroUable ; and he fixed this - 
assembly on a more democratical basis than any which 
had ever been summoned since the foundation of mo- 
narchy. Besides the barons of his own party, and se- 
veral ecclesiastics, who^were not ifO^^fSiate tenants of 
the crown, Jbeiordei?ed rekmis tabe'^^O'de of two knights 
from each shirei and, what is more * remarkable, of de- 
puties frofai the, feoroi^hs, an order of men whichy in 
former ages, had always bfeen regarded as too iqean to 
enjoy a pl^ce ia the national cpuncils.*^ This period is 
commonly ^.iteempd .the epoch of the house of com- 
mons in Engliptndjjand'it is certainly the first time that 
hiltoria^ &peak :of any: representatives sent to parlia- 
ment by th^;rb<»pughs^ / In all the general accounts 
given in preceding times of those assemblies, the pre- 
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lat€s and l^arons only are mentiohed as the coiistitueiri; 
membeni ; and even in the moat paxtkular narratiyes 
delivered of parliamenfary transactions, as in the trkl 
0f Thomas k Becket, where the events of each day, and 
almost of each hour, are carefully recorded by contem* 
poraiy authors,^ there is not, throughout the whole, the 
least appearance of a house of commons. But though 
that house derived its existence from so precarious, aa,d 
even so invklioiis, an origiii as Leicester's usurpation,, it 
soon proved, when summoned by the legal princes^ one 
of the most useful, and, in process of tiini^ one of tic 
most powerful, members of the national eoustitutioopt ; 
and gradually rescued the kingdom from aristocratical 
as well as from regal granny. But Leicester's policy, 
if we must ascribe to him so great a blessing, only for>- 
warded by some years an institution, for which the ge«- 
neral state of things had already prepared the nation ; 
and it is otherwise inconceivable, that a plant, set by so 
inauspicious a hand, could have attained to so vigorous 
a growth, and have flourished in the midst of such tem- 
pests and convulsi(HjLS. The feudal sy^t^D, with which 
the liberty, much more the power, of the commons was 
totally incompatible, began gradually to decline ; and 
bot^ the king and the commonalty, who felt its incon- 
veniences, contributed to fevour this new power, which 
was more submissive than the barons to the regular au- 
thority of the crown, and at the same time afforded pro- 
tection to the inferior orders of the state. 

Leicester, having thus asseltebled a parliament of his 
own model, and trusting to the attachment of thci popu- 
lace of London, seized the opportunity erf crushing his 
rivals among the powerful barons. Robert de Ferrars 
earlof Derby was accused in the king's name^ seized 
and committed to custody, without being brought to 
any legal trial.* John Gifibrd, menaced with the isame 

^ FitE-StepHen, Hist. Quadrip. HoTeden, &c. 
* Chron. T. Wykef|> p. 66. Ann; W«iref]. p. S16. 
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ftite, fled fmm LondoA, attd todk sheltei* iri the botdetfe 
of Wigites. Even tke eari of Gl6ubestef , whoiSe powet 
and infltience had so much coHtribtited to the success 
of the barons, but who of kte was ei^trettiely disgusted 
withLeicestet's arbitrary conduct, found himself in dan- 
ger from the prevailing authority of hIS ancient confe- 
derate ; and he retired from parliament.^ This known 
dissension ^ve courage to all Leitieste/s enemies and to 
the king's friends, who were now sure of protection from 
so potent a leader. Though Roger Mortimier, Hamdnd 
l^Estrange, and other powerful marehers of Wales, had 
been obliged to leave the kingdom, th?eir authority stifl 
remained over the territories subjected to theii* jurisdic- 
tion ; and there were many others who t^ete disposed 
tb give disturbance to the new g'ovemment. The ani- 
ihosities^, ittsepuraMe from the fetKial aristocracy, broke 
out with fresh violence, and threatened the kingdom 
with new convulsions iand disorders. 

The earl of Leicester, surrounded with these difficiil- * 
ties, embraced a measure, from which he h6ped to reap 
some present advantages, but which proved in the end 
the source of all his future calamities. The active and 
intrepid prince Edward had languished in prison ever 
since the fatal battle of Lewes ; and as he was extremely 
popular in the kingdom, there arose a general desire of 
iseeinghim again restored to liberty.^ Leicester, finding 
that he could with difficulty oppose the concurring 
wishes of the nation, stipulated with the prince, that, in 
return, he should order his adherents to delivelr up to 
the barons all their castles, particularly those on tlie 
borders of Wales ; and should swear neither to depart 
the kingdom during three years, fiof introduce into it 
any foreign forces."^ The king t6ok an oatii to the same 
effect, and he also passed a charter, in which he con- 
firmed the agreement of Mise of Lewes ; and even per- 

^ M. Paris, p. 671. Ann. Waverl. p. 216. » Knygbton, p. 2461. 

n» Ann. Waverl. p. 216. 
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mitted his subjects to rise in arms against him, if he 
should ever attempt to infringe it.*" So little care did 
Leicester take, though he constantly made use of the 
authority of this captive prince, to preserve to him any 
appearance of royalty or kingly prerogatives. ' 

In consequence of this treaty, prince Edward was 
brought into Westminster-hall (March 11), and was de- 
clared free by the barons : but instead of really recover- 
ing his liberty, as he had vainly Expected, he found 
that the whole transaction was a fraud on the part of 
Leicester ; that he himself still continued a prisoner at 
large, and was guarded by the emissaries of that noble- 
man ; and that, while the faction reaped all the benefit 
from the perfoi:mance of his' part of the treaty, care was 
taken that he should enjoy no advantage by it. As 
Gloucester, on his rupture with the barons, had retired 
for safety to his estates on the borders of Wales, Leices-' 
ter followed him with an army to Hereford,*" continued 
still to menace and negotiate ; and that he might add 
authority to his cause, he carried both the king and 
prince along with him. The earl of Gloucester here con- 
. certed with yotmg Edward the manner of that prince's 
esclEipe. He found means to convey to him a horse of 
extraordinary swiftness; and appointed Roger. Morti- 
•mer, ,who had returned into the kingdom (May 28), to 
be ready at. hand with a small party to receive the 
prince, and to guard him to a place of safety. Edward 
pretended to take the air with some of Leicester's reti- 
nue, who- were his guards ; and making matches between 
their horses, after he thought he had tired and blown 
them sufficiently, he suddenly mounted Gloucester's 
horse, and called to his attendants, that he had long 
enough enjoyed the. pleasure of their company, and 
now bid them adieu. They followed him for some 
time, without being able to overtake him; and the ap- 

■ Blackiston's Mao. Charta. Chron. Dunst. toI. 1. p. 378. 
• CbTon. T. Wyke«, p. 67, Ann. Waverl. p. S18. W. Heming, p. 585. Chron. 
Danst. vol. 1. p. 383, 384. 
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pearanoe of Mortiiner and his company put an end to 
their pursuit. 

' The royalists, secretly prepared for this event, imme- 
diately flew to arms ; aijid the joy of this gallant princess 
deliverance, the oppressions under which the nation la- 
l^ured, the expectation of a new scene of affairs, and 
the countenance of the earl of Gloucester, procured 
Edward an army which Leicester was -utterly unable to 
withstand. This nobleman found himself in a remote 
quarter of the kingdom ; surrounded by his enemies ; 
barred from all communication with his friends by the 
Severn, whose bridges Edward had broken down ; and 
obliged to fight the cause of his party under these mul- 
tiplied* disadvantages. In this extremity he wrote to his 
son Simon de Mountfort, to hasten from London with 
an army for his relief; and Simon had advanced to Ken- 
ilworth' with that view, where, fancying that all Edward's 
force and attention were directed against hi& father, he 
lay sepure and unguarded. But the prince, Qiaking a 
sudden and forced march, surprised . him ia his camp, 
dispersed his army, and took the earl of Oxford and 
many bliier noblemen prisoners, almost without resist- 
ance. Leicester, ignorant of his son's fate, passed the 
Severn in boats during Edward's absence, and lay at 
Evesham, in expectation of being every hour joined by 
his friends from London ; when the prince, who availed 
himself of eveiy favourable moment, appealed in the 
field before him. 

BatUe of Edwaxd made a body of his troops advance 
Jd^wSb from the road which led to Kehilworth, ,and or- 
^8^' dered them to carry the banners! taken from 
August 4. Simon's army ; while he himself, making a cir- 
cuit with the rest of his forces, proposed to attack the 
emmy on the other quarter, Leicester was long deceived 
by this stratagem, and took one division of Edward's 
army for his friends; but at last, perceiviiig his mistake, 
and observing the great superiority and exoellent dispo-* 
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sttiQQ of the royalists, W ei^claimed th:^ they had learned 
from him the art of war; adding, " The Lord have mercy 
on our sottlsi fot I se^ oiir bodies are the prit^ce'a !" The 
battle immediately began, though on very imeqnal tenn& 
Leicester's army, by living on the mountains of Wolea 
without bread) which was not then much used amoi^ 
the inhabitants, had been extremely weakened by sick- 
ness and desertion, and was soon broken by the victo* 
rious royalists ; while his Welsh allies, accustomed only 
to a desultory kind of war, immediately took to flight, 
and were pursued with great slaughter. Leicester him- 
self, asking for quarter, was slain in the heat of the 
action, with his eldest son Henry, Hugh le Despenser^ 
and about a hundred and sixty knights, and many other 
gentlemen of his party. The old king had been pur- 
posely placed by the rebels in the front of the batde ; 
and being clad in armour, and thereby not known by hi& 
friends, he received a wound, and was in danger of his 
life ; but crying out, / am Henry of Winchester^ your 
k'mgy he was saved ; and put in a place of sa&ty by hin^ 
son^ who flew to his rescue. 

The violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, and trea- 
chery, of the earl of Leicester, give a very bad idea of his 
moral character, and make us regard his death as tibe 
most fortunate event which in this conjuncture could 
have happened to the English nation^ yet must we 
allow the man to have possessed great abilities, and the 
appearance of great virtues, who, though a stranger, 
could, at a time when strangers were the most odious' 
and the most universally decried, have acquired so ex- 
tensive an interest in the kingdom, and have so nearly 
paved his way to the throne itself. His military capa^ 
ctty", and his political craft, were equally eminent ; he 
possessed the talents both of governing men and con- 
ducting business ; and though his ambition was bound- 
less, it seems neither to have exceeded hk courage nor 
his genius ^ and he had the happiness of making the low 
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pq>ulace, as well as the haughty baronsy co-operate 
timards the liuecess of his^seifisb and dangerous purposes. 
A prince of greater abilities and vigour tban Hetir|^ 
might hare directed tihie tadeitts of this nobleman either 
to the eacajtation of his throne, or to the good of his 
people ; but the adTantages given to Leicester, by the 
weak and variable administration of the king, broi^ht 
on the ruin of royal authority, and produced gieat con^ 
fasions in the kingdom, which, however, in the end pfe^ 
served and extremely improved national liberty, and the 
Gonstitutiosu His popularity, even after his death, con- 
tinued so great, that though he W&s excommiinicated by 
Rome, the people believed him to be a saint ; and many 
miracles were said to be wrought upon his tomb.^ 
* Settiokieiu The victory of Evesham, with the death of 
govBm- Leicester, proved decisive in favour of the royal- 
^^ ^ ists, and made an equal though an opposite im^: 
pression on fiHiaids and enemies in every part of England. 
The king of the Romans recovered his liberty ; the 
(rdier pritoners of the royal party were not only freed 
but courted by their ktepers ; Fitz-Richard, the seditious 
mayor of London, who had marked out forty of the 
most wealthy citizens for slaughter, immediately stepped 
Ub. hiuid on receiving idtelligence of this great event ; 
and almost all the castles, garrisoned by the batons, 
hastened to tnl^ke their submissions, and to open their 
gates to the Idng. The isle of Axholme alone, and that 
af My, trusting to the strength of their situation, ven- 
tured to make resistance ; but Were at last reduced, as 
WM as the clustk df Dover, by the valour and actiyiQr 
elf prince Edward.^ Ad&m de Gourdon, a courageous 
baron, maintained himself during some tim6 in the forests 
(rf H^tij^shire, c6tnmitted deptedettions itt the lieigh- 
boiivhdod, and obliged llie prince to lead a body of 
tiroops itito that country against him. Edward attacked 
the camp of the rebels ; and being transported by the 

9 Chron. de Mailr. p. 252. 4 M. P^tfis^ p. SfB, W. Hemdng, p. 588. 
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ardour of battle, leaped oVer the tcexich wtth a few 
followers, and encountered Goiirdon in*: si^^e combat. 
The victory was long disputed between these. Valiant 
combatants ; but ended at last in the*, prince's favour, 
who wounded his antagonist, threw him from his horse, 
and' took him' prisoner. , He not only gave him his life; 
J>ut introduced him that very night to the queen at 
Ghiildford, procured him his pardon, restored him to his 
estate, received him into his favour, and was ever aAer 
faithfiiUy served by him/ . , 

A total victory of the sovereign over so extensive a re- 
bellion conunonly produces a revolution of government, 
and strengdiens, as well as enlarges, for some time, the 
prerogatives of the crown ; yet no sacrifices of national 
liberty were made- on this occasion; the Great Charter ' 
temained still inviolaite ; and the king, sensible that his 
own bafoni^^ by whose assistance alone-he had prevailed, 
were no less jealous of their^ independelice than the other 
party, seems thenceforth to have more cas^fally abstained 
from all those exertions of power which had affoided 
so plausible a pretence to .the rebels* The clemeney of 
diis ^ctory is also remarkable ; no blood m^ shed on 
the scaffold ; no attainders, except of the Mountfort fa- 
mily, were carried into execution ; and though a parlia* 
ment assembled at Winchester attainted all those who 
had borne arms against the king, easy compositions wer^ 
made with them for iheir lands ;^ and the highest siun 
levied on the most obxioxious offej^ers exceeded not five 
years' rent of their estate. Eyen the earl of Derby, who 
ag^in rebelled, after having been pardoned and restored 
to his fortune, was obliged to pay.only s^y«en;years*rent, 
and was a second time restored. The mild disposition 
of the king, and the prudence of the prince, tempered 
the insolence of victory, and gradually restored order to 
the several members of thesta^e^ disjointed by«o long a 
continullnce of civil- wars and ccwmotions. 

rM. Faritf, p.675. . •Ibid. 
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u/The city of London, which had carried farthest the 
rage and aiiimcxsity against the king, and which seemed 
detennined to stand upon its defence after almost all the 
kingdom hlad imbmitted, was, after some interval, re* 
Stored_to most of its liberties and privil^es ; and Fitz- 
Richard the mayor, who had been guilty of so much 
illegal violence, was only punished by fine and imprison- 
ment. The countess of Leicsester, the king's sister, who 
had been extremely forward in all attacks on the royal 
family, was dismissed the kingdom, with her two iSons, 
Simon and Guy, who proved very ungrateful for this 
lenily* Five years aftierward they assassiawfeed, at Viterbo 
in Italy, their cousin Henry d' Allmaine, who at that very 
time was endeavouring to make their peace with the 
kii^;- and by taking sanctuary iu the church of the 
Franciscans, they escaped the punishment due to so 
greatm,en<«rmity.» 

The merits of the earl of Gloiicester, after he return- , 
ed to his allegiance, had been so gveat in restoring the 
prince to his liberty, and assisting him in his victories 
against the rebellious barons, that it was almost impos- , 
sible to content him in his demands ; and his youth and 
teixierity,.as well a^ his greait power, tempted him, on 
some new dii^[ust, , to. raise again the flames of rebellion 
in. the kingdoin. The mutinous populace of London at 
his instigation took lb axlias^ and')the'princ€ was obliged 
to levy an army of iJiirty.thouBaiid men, in'order to sup- 
press them: Even this, second rebellion did not provoke 
the king to any act of. cruelty ;. arid the earl of Glouces- 
ter himself escaped with total impunity. He was . (mly 
obliged to enter into a bond of twenty thoiusand mark3 
that he should never again be guilty of rebellion ; a 
strange method of enforcing thej^ws, and a proof of the 
dangerous independence ^of the , barons in those ages ! 
/These potent nobles Were, from , the danger of the pre- 

* Kymer, vol. 1. p. 897 ; vol. 8. p. 4, 5. Ghron. T. Wyk€|8, p. 94. W. Heming^ 
p. 589. Trivet, p. 240. 
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cedent, averse to the execution of the laws of forfeitum 
and felony againat any of their fellows; though th^ 
could not, with a good graoe, refiise to ccmcur in obl^ing 
them to folfil any voluntary contract and engagemuenl 
into which they had entered. 

The prince, findii^ the state of the kingdom tolerably 
composed, was seduced by his avidity for glory, and by 
the prejudices of the age, as well as by the earnest soli^ 
citations of the king of France, to undertake an espedi^ 
tion against the infidels in the Holy Land ;"" and he .en- 
deavoured {MTeviously to settle the state in such a maimer 
as to dread no bad effects from his absence. As the for* 
midable power and turbulent disposition of the ea1*l of 
Gloucester gave him apprehensions, he insisted on car- 
rying him along with him, in consequence of a vow 
which that nobleman had made to undertake the same 
voyage; in the mean time, he obliged him. to resign 
some of his castles, and to enter into a new bond not to 
disturb the peace of the kingdom.'' He sailed from Engv 
land with an army ; and arrived in, Lewis's camp before 
Tunis in Africa, where he found that monarch already 
dead, from the intemperance of the climate and the fa- 
tigues of his enterprise. The great, if not only weak- 
ness of this prince in his government, was the imprudent 
passion for crusade^ ; but it was his ^eal chiefly that pro- 
cured bim from the clergy the title of St. Lewis, by 
which he is known in the French histoiy ; and if that 
appellation had not been so extremely prostituted a& to 
become rath^ a term of reproach, he seems, by his uni- 
form probity and goodness, as well as his piety, to have 
fully merited the title. He was succeeded by his son 
Philip, denominated the Hardy ; a prince of some merit, 
though much inferior to that of his father. 

, Prince Edward, not discouraged by this evMt, 

cteaA. continued his voyage to the Holy Land, where he 

signalized himself by acts of valour ; revived 

« M. Paris, p. 677. » Chron. T. Wykes, p. 90. 
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the glory of the English name in those piots; imd 
atruck such tesnof into tiie Saincens, that thej employed 
an Kssnastn to murder him, who wounded him in the 
arm, but perifihed in the attempt/ Meanwhile, his 
absence from England was attended with many of those 
pemicions consequences which had been dreaded from 
it The laws were not executed ; the barons oppressed 
the common people with impunily ;' they gave sheteer 
on tiieir estates to bands of robbers, whom they em* 
ployed in committing ravages on the estates of their 
enemies; the populace of London returned to their 
usual licentiousness ; and the old king, unequal to the 
burden of public afiairs, called aloud for his gallant son 
to return,* and to assist him in swaying that sceptre 
which was ready to drc^ from his feeble and irresolute 
hands. At last, overcome by the cares of government 
and the infirmities of age, he visibly declined, and he 
expired at St. Edmondsbury (Nov. 16), in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age, and fifty-sixth of his reign ; the 
Ifmgei^ reign that is to be met with in- the English 
annals. His brother, the king of the Romans (for he 
never attained the title of emperor), died about seven 
months before him. 
Q^^^^g^ The most obvious circumstance of Henry's 
of «i« characteris, his incapacity for govemmenty which 
j ^' rendered him as much a prisoner in the hands of 

; his own ministers and favourites, and as little at his own 
disposal, as when detained a captive in the hands of his 
enemies. From this source, rather than from insincerity 
or treacheiy, arose his negligence in observing his pro- 
mises ; and he was too easily induced, for the sake of pre- 
sent convenience, to sacrifice the lasting advantages aris- 
ing from the trust and confidence of his people. Hence too 
! were derived his profusion to favourites, his atta<:rhinent 
to strangers, the variableness of his conduct, his hasty te^ 

T M. Paris, p. 69^8, 679. W. Homing, p. 520. 
* Chroa. Dunst. vol. 1. p. 404. ' * Bymer, vol. 1. p. 869. M. Paris, p. 678. 
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sentmeQlB, and his sudden forgiveness and fetum of af- 
fection. Inst^d of reducii^ the dangerous-power of his 
nobles, by obI%ii^ them to observe the laws towards their 
inferiors, and setting them the salutary example in his own 
government ; he was seduced to imitate their conduct, 
and to make his arbitrary will, or rather that of his mi- 
nisters, the rule of his actions^ Instead of accommodating 
himself, by a strict firugality, to the embarrassed situation 
m which his revenue had been left, by the military expe- 
ditions of his uncle, the dissipations of his father, and the 
\isiirpations of the barons; he was tempted to levy money 
by. iiregular exactions, which, without enriching him- 
self, impoverished, at least disgusted, his.people. . Of all 
men nature seemed least to have fitted him. for being a 
tyrant ; yet are ther^ instances of oppression in his reign 
which, though derived from the precedents left him by 
his predecessors, had be^n carefully guarded against by. 
the Great Charter, and are inconsistent with all rules of 
good government. And on the whole we may say, that 
greater abilities with his good dispositions, would have 
prevented him from. falling into his faults; or^ with 
worse dispositions, would have enaMed him to .maintain 
and defend them. ; r 

'This^p^iice was noted for his piety and devotion, and 
his regular attendance on public worship.; and a saying 
of his on that head is much celebrated bjf ancient writers. 
He was engaged in a dispute with jLewis IX. of France, 
conc^ming the preference bet^^nsennons and masses; 
he; maintainedv^the superiority of thelatter, and affirmed 
that he would rather have one hour's conversation with 
a friend, thanihear twenty the most elaborate discourses 
pronounced in his praise.^ 

t Henry left two sons, Edward his successor, and Ed- 
mond earl of Lancaster; and two daughters, Maargguret 
queen of Scotland, andBeatrix du^chess of Britanny. He 
had five other children, who died in their infancy. 

' \ Walsing. Ed^.I. p. 43. 
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MiflceU ^^^ following are the most remarkable laws 
^^ enacted during this reign. .There had been g9eat 
tiongof disputes* between the civil and ecclesiastical 

this reign. * • -i i mi i 

courts concerning bastardy. The comyion law 
had deemed all those to be bastards who jwere bom be- 
fore wedlock ; by the canon law thej^ were legitimate ; 
and when any dispute of inheritance arose, it had for- 
merly been usual for the civil courts to issue writs to 
the spiritual, directing them to inquire into the legiti- 
macy of the person. The bishop always returned 'an 
answer agreeable- to the canon law, though contrary to 
the municipal law of the kingdom. . For this reason 
the civil courts had chaijiged the t^rms of their writ; 
and instead of requiring tibe, spiritual 'courts'to make in- 
quisition concerning the legitimacy of the person, they 
only proposed the simple question of* fiict, whether he 
were bom before or after wedlock ? The prelates com- 
plained of ttlis practice to the parliament assembled at 
Merton in the twentieth of this king, and desired that 
the municipal law might be rendered conformable to the 
canon ; but received from all the nobility the memorable 
reply, Nblumtis kges AngJia mutarCy We will not change 
the laws of England."* 

After the civil wars the parliament summoned at 
Marlebridge gave their, approbation to most of the ordi- 
nances which had been established by the Reforming ba- 
rons, and which, though advantageous to the security 
of the people, had not received the: sanction of a- legal 
authority. Among other laws it was there enacted, that 
all appeals from the courts of inferior lords should be 
carried directly to the king's courts, without passing 
through the courts of the lords immediately superior/ 
It was ordained that money should bear no interest dur- 
ing the minority of the debtor.^ This law was reason-^ 
able, as the estates of minors were always in the hands of 

« Statute of Merton, chap. 9. * Statute of Marleb. chap, ?0. 

* Ibid. cbap. 16, 
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their lords, and the debtors eould not pfty interest where 
they had no revenue. The charter of king John Jiad 
granted this indulgbnce; it was omitted in that of Henry 
III. for what reason is not known ; but it was renewed 
by the statute of Marlebridge. Most of the other arti- 
cles of this statute are calculated to restrain tfie oppres- 
sion of sheriffs, and the violence and iniquities commit- 
ted in distraining cattle and other goods. Cattle and the 
instruments of husbandry formed at that time the chief 
riches of the people. 

In the thirty-fifth year of this king an assize was fixed 
df bread, the price of which was settled, according to the 
different prices of com, from one shilling a quarter, to 
seven shillings and sixpence,^ money of that age. These 
great variations are alone a proof of bad tillage;* yet did 
the prices often rise much higher than any takett notice 
of by the statute. The Chronicle of Dunstabte tells us, 
that in this reign wheat was once sold for a mark, nay, 
for a pound a quarter ; that is, three pounds- of our pre- 
sent money.** The same law affords us a proof of the 
Httle communication between the parts of the kingdom, 
from the very different prices which the same commo- 
dity bore at the same time. A brewer, say^ the statute, 
may sell two gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and three 
or four gallons for the same price in the countiy. At 
present such commodities, by the great consumption of 
the people, and the great stocks' of the brewers, are ra- 
ther cheapest in cities. The Chronicle above mentioned 
observes, that wheat one year was sold rn many places 
for eight shillings a quarter, but never rose in Dunstable 
above a crown. 

Though commerce was still very low, it seems rather 
to have increased since tlie Conquest; at least if we may 

^ Statutes at Large, p. 6. 
t We lettm from Cicero's Orations against' Verres, lib. 3. cap. 84. 92. that the 
price of com in Sicily was, during the praetorship of Sacerdos, five denarii a mo<- 
dus; during that of V^res, which immediately succeeded, only two sesterces : 
that is, ten times lower ; a presumption,^ or rather a proof, of the very bad state of 
tillage in ancient times. "See also Knyghton, p. 2444. 
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judge of the increase of money by the price of com. The 
medium between the highest and lowest priees of wheat 
asisigned by the statute is four shillings and three-pence 
a quarter, that is, twelve shillings and nine-pence of owr 
present money. This is near half of the middling price 
in our time. Yet the middling price of cattle, so late as 
the reign of king Richard; we find to be above eight 
near ten, times lower than the present. Is not this the 
true inference, from comparing these facts, that in all 
undvilized nations, cattle, which propagate of them- 
selves, bear always a lower price than conx, which re- 
quires m^H'e art and stock to rteder it plentiful than those 
natimis are possessed of? It is to be remarked, that 
Henry's assize of com was copied from a preceding as- 
size estaUished by king John ; consequently, the prices 
which we have here (compared of com and cattle may be 
looked on as contepiporary ; and they were drawn, not 
bom one particulai' year, but from an estimation of the 
middling prices for a series of years. It is trae, the prices 
assigned by the asirize of Richard, were meant bs a stand- 
ard for the accounts of sheriffs and escheators ; and as 
conisiderable profits were allowed to these ministers, we 
may naturally suppose, that the common value of cattle 
was aomewhat higher ; yet still, so great a difference be- 
tween the prices of coni and cattle as that of four to one, 
compared !» the present rate&, affords important reflec- 
tions cdnceming the very different state of industry and 
till^age in the two periods. 

Interest had in that ^ge amounted to an enormous 
heiglttj as might be expected fmm the barbarism of the 
tiBEies and men's ignorance of commerce. 'Instances oc- 
cur of fifty per cent, paid for money.* There is an edict 
of Philip Augustus near this period, limiting the Jews in 
Ftioice to forty-eight per cent.^. Such profits tempted 
the Jews to remain in the kingdom, notwithstanding the 
grievous oppi'essions to which, from the prevalent bi- 

M . Paris, p. 586. k Brussel, Ttaite des Fiefs, vol. 1. p. 576. 
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gotry. and r^ine of the age, they were cdntihiially ibx- 
poscMl. It is easy to imagine how precarious tlieir state 
must have been under an indigent prince, somewhat re- 
strained in his tjrranny over his native subjects, but who 
possessed an unlimited authority ovei; the Jews, the sole 
proprietors of money in the kingdom, and hq.ted, on. ac- 
count of their riches, their religion, and theif usury ,- yet 
will our ideas scarcely come up to the extortions which j 
in fact, we find to have been practised upon them. In 
the year 1241, twenty thousand marks were exacted from 
them ;^ two years after, money was again extorted,; and 
one Jew alone, Aaron of York, was obliged to pay abov^ 
four thousand marks ;" in 1250, Bfenry renewed his op- 
pressions ; and the ^me Aaron was cp^demned to pay 
him thirty thousand marks upon an accusation of for- 
gery ;"* the high penalty imposed ^pon him, and which, 
it seems, he was thought able to pay, is rather a pre- 
sumption of his innocence than . of liis guilt* In 1 255, 
the king dein^nded eight thousand marks from the Jews, 
and threatened to hang them if they refused compliance- 
They now lost all patiei|yce, and'dbesgiced leave to retire 
with their effects out of the kjjogdom. But the king re^ 
plied, "Hqw can I remedy the oppressions you com- 
plain of? I am myself a beggar. I am spoiled, I am 
stripped of all my revenues : I owe above two hundred 
thousand marks ; and if I had. said three hundred thou- 
sand, I should ;not exceed the truth : I am obliged tof 
pay my son prince Edward fifteen thousand iitiagrks a, 
year : I have not a farthing ; and I must have money, 
from any hand, from any quarter, or by - any means." 
He then delivered over the Jews to the earLof Cornwall^ 
that those whom the one brother had flayed, the other 
might embowel, to make use of the words of the histo- 
rian.** King John, his father^ once deinanded ten thousand 
marks from a Jew of Bristol; and o^ his refusal, ordered 
one of his teeth to be drawn every day till he shouldv 

)M. Paris, p. 372. m Xbid. p. 410. » Ibid. p. 5iS* ' 9 Ibid. p..6Q6. 
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eomply. The Jew lost seven teeth ; and then paid tiie 
sum required of him.^ One talliage laid upon the Jews 
in 1 243 amounted to sixty thousand marks f a sum equal 
to the whole yearly revenue of the crown. 

To give a better pretence for extortions, the improba- 
ble and absurd accusation, which has been at different 
times advanced against that nation, was revived in Eng- 
kmd, that they had crucified a child in derision of the 
su&rings of Christ. Eighteen of them were hanged at 
once for this crime,*'' though it is nowise credible, thut 
even the antipathy borne them by the Christians, and 
the oppressions under which they laboured, would ever 
have pushed them to be guilty of that dangerous enor- 
mity. But it is natural to imagine, that a race, exposed 
to such insults and indignities, both from king and peo* 
pie, a^d who had so uncertain an enjoyment of l^eir 
riches, would carry usuiy to the utmost extremity, and by 
their great profits make themselves some compensation 
for their continual perils. 

Though these acts of violence against the^ Jews pro- 
ceeded much from bigotry, they were still more derived 
from avidity and rapine. So far firom desiring in that 
age to conyert them, it was enacted by law in France, 
that if any Jew embraced Christianity, he forfeited all 
his goods, without exception, to the kiiig or his superior 
lord. These plunderers were careful, lest the profits 
accruing from their dominion over that imhappy race 
should be diminished by their conversion.* 

Commerce must be in a wretched condition, where 
interest was so high, arid where the sole proprietors of 
money employed it in usury only, and were exposed to 
such extortion and injustice. But the bad police of the 
country was another obstacle to impirov^nents; and ren- 
dered all communication dangerous, and all property 
precarious. The Chronicleof Dunstable says,* that men 

P M. Paris, p. 160. 1 Madox, p. 152. «" M. Pauris, p. 6 13. 
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were never seeure in their bpudes, and that whole vil- 
lages were often plundered by bands of robbers, tlioiigh 
no civil wars at that time prevailed ia the kii^dom. In 
1249, some years before the insurrection of the barons, 
two merchants of Brabant came to the king at Win- 
chester, and told him that they had been spoiled of all 
their goods by certain robbers, whom they knew, be- 
cause they saw their faces every day in his court ; that 
like practices prevailed all over England, and travellers 
Were continually exposed to the danger of being robbed, 
bound, wounded, and murd^ed ; that these crimes es* 
leaped with impunity, because the ministers of justice 
themselves were in a confederacy with tiie rolA^ers; and 
that they, for their part^ instead of brii^ing matters to a 
fruitless trial by law, were willing, though merchants, 
to dedde their cause with the robbers by arms and a 
duel. The king, provoked at these abuses, ordered a 
jury to be enclosed, and to try the robbers : the jury, 
though consisting of twelve men of property in Hamp- 
shire, were found to be also in a confederacy with the 
felcms, and acquitted them. Henry, in a n^e, com* 
knitted the jury to prison, threatened them with^ severe 
punii^hment, and ordered a new jury to be enclosed, who, 
dreading the fate of their fellows^ at last found a verdict 
again3t the criminals. Many of the king's own house- 
hold were discovered to have participate in the guilt ; 
-and they said, for their excuse, that they received no^ 
wages from him, and were obliged to rob for a main- 
tenance."" Knights and esquires ^ says the Dictum of 
Keniiworth, mho were robberSj if they have no land^ 
shall pay the half of their goods and find sufficient security 
to keep^ henceforth the peace of the kingdom. Such were 
the manners of the times. 

One can the less repine, during the prevalence of such 
man&ers, at the frauds and forgeries of the clergy ; as it 
gives less disturbance to society, to take men's money 

» M. Pari»i p. 509. 
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from tibem with tH^ir own consent, though by deceits 
and lies, than to ravish it by open force and violence. 
During this reiga the papal power was at its summit^ 
SSd ^as even beginning insensibly to decline, by reason 
of the immeasurable avarice and extortions of the court 
of Rome, which disgusted the clergy as well as laity, in 
every kingdom of Europe. England itself, though sunk 
in the deepest abyss of ignorance and superstition, had 
seriously entertained thoughts of shaking off the papal 
yoke i'' and the Roman pontiiF was obHged to think of 
new expedients for rivetting it faster upon the Christian 
world. For this purpose Gregory IX. published his de- 
cretals f which are a collection of forgeries, favourable 
to the court of Rome, and consist of the supposed decrees 
of popes in the first centuries. But these forgeries are 
so gross, and confound so pal{>ably all language, history, 
chronology, and antiquities ; matters more stubborn than 
any speculative truths whatsoever ; that even tiiiat church, 
which is not startled at the most monstrous contradictions 
and absurdities, has beeki obliged to abandon them to 
the critics; But in the dark period of the thirte^itli 
century they passed for undisputed and authentic ; and 
men, entangled in the mazes of this false literature, 
joined to the philosophy, equally false, of the times, had 
nothing wherewithal to defend themselves, but some 
small remains of common sense, which passed for pro- 
&neness and impiety, and the indelible regard to self- 
interest, which, as it was the sole motive in the priests 
for framing these impostures, served also, in some de^ 
gree, to protect the laity against them. 

Another expedient, devised by the church of Rome, 
in this period for securing her power, was the institution 
of new religious orders, chiefly the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who proceeded with all the zeal and suc- 
cess that attend novelties ; were better qulalified to gain 
the populace than the old orders, now become rich and 

^ M. Paria^ p. 4«i. «» Trivet, p. 191. 
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indolent; maintained a perpetual rivalship with each 
other in promoting their gainful superstitions ; and ac- 
quired a great dominion over the miAds, and conse- 
quently over the purses, of men, by pretending a desire 
of poverty and a contempt for riches. The quarrels 
which arose between these orders, lying still under the 
control of the sovereign pontiff, never disturbed the 
peace of the church, and served only as a spur ta their 
industry in promoting the common cause ; and though 
the Dominicans lost some popularity by their denial of 
the immaculate conception, a point in which they un- 
warily ei^aged too far to be able to recede with honour, 
they counterbalanced this disadvantage by acquiring 
more solid establishments, bygainii^ the confidence of 
kings and princes, and by exercising the jurisdiction as-^ 
signed them, of ultimate judges and punishers of heresy. 
Thus, the several orders of monks became a kind of re-< 
gular troops or garrisons of the Romish church; and 
though the temporal interests of society, still more the 
cause of true piety, were hurt, by their various devices 
to captivate the populace, they proved the chief sup- 
ports of that mighty fabric of superstition, and, till the 
revival of true learning, secured it from any dangerous 
invasion. 

The trial by ordeal was abolished in this reign by 
order of xjouncil : a faint mark of improvement in the 
age." 

Henry granted a charter to the town of Newcastle, 
in which he gave the inhabitants a licence to dig coal. 
This is the first mention of coal in England. 

We learn from Madox,^ that this king gave at one 
time one hundred shillings to Master Henry, his poet ; 
also the same year he orders this poet ten pounds. 

It appears from Selden, that in the forty-seventh of 
this reign, a hundred and fifty temporal and fifiy spiri- 
tual barons were 9UBunoQed to perform the service due* 

X "Rymet, vol. 1. p. 8^8. Spelman, p. 5^6* y Pa|^ 268. 
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by their tenures J" In the thirty-fifth of the subsequent 
reign, eighty-six temporal barons, twenty bishops, and 
forty-eight abbots,' were sununoned to a parliament con- 
vened at Carlisle.* 
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EDWARD I. 

Civil administration of the king — Conquest of Wales— Afiain of 
Scotland — Competitors for the crown of Scotland— Reference to 
Edward — Homage of Scotland — Award of Edward in favour of 
Ealiol — War with France — Dig:re8sion concerning the consti- 
tution of parliament — War with Scotland — Scotland subdued- 
War with France — Dissensions with the clergy — Arbitrary mea- 
sures — Peace with France — Revolt of Scotland — ^That kingdom 
again subdued — again revolts — is again subdued — Robert Bruce 
— Third revolt of Scotland — Death and character of the king — 

' Miscellaneous transactions of this reign. 

The English were as yet so little inured to. obedience 
under a regular government, that the death of almost 
every king, since the Conquest, had been attended with 
disorders; and the council, reflecting on the .recent civil, 
wars, and on the animosities which naturally remain 
after th^se great convulsions, had reason to apprehend 
dangerous consequences from the absence of the son 
and successor of Henry, They therefore hastened to 
proclaim prince Edward, to swear allegiance to him, 
and to summon the states of the kingdom, in order to 
provide for the public peace in this important juncture.** 
Walter GifFord archbishop of York, the earl of Corn- 
wall, son of Richard king of the Romans, and the earl 
of Gloucester, were appointed guardians of the realm, 
and proceeded peaceably to the exercise of their autho- 
rity, without either meeting with opposition from any 
of the people, or being disturbed with emulation and 
faction among themselves. The high character acquired 

* Titles of Honour, part 2. chsq;). 3. * Parliamentary Hist. vol. 1 . p. 151, 
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by Edward during the late commotions, his military ge^ 
nius, his success in subduing the rebels, his moderation 
in settling the kingdom, had procured him great esteem, 
mixed with atfection, among all orders of mep; and no 
ode could reasonably entertain hopes of making any ad- 
vantage of his absence, or of raising disturbance in the 
nation. The earl of* Gloucester himself, whose power 
and turbulent spirit had excited most jealousy, was for- 
ward to give proofs of his allegiance; and the other 
malecojitents, being destitute of a leader, were obliged to 
remain in submission to the government. 

Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his return from 
the Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the 
death of his father ; and he discovered a deep concern 
on the occasion. At the same time he learned the death 
of an infant son, John, whom his princess, Eleanor of 
Castile, had bom him at Acre in Palestine ; and as he 
appeared much less affected with that misfortune, the 
king of Sicily expressed a surprise at this difference of 
sentiment ; but was told by Edward, that the death of a 
son was a loss which he might hope to repair; the death 
of a father was a loss irreparable.'' 

Edward proceeded homeward ; but as he soon learned 
the quiet settlement of the kingdom, he was in no hurry 
to take possession of the throne, but spent near a year in 
France, before he made his appearance in England. In 
his passage by Chalons in Burgundy, he was challenged 
by the prince of the country to a tournament which he 
was preparing; and as Edward excelled in those martial 
and dangerous exercises, the true image of war, he de- 
clined not the opportunity of acquiring honour in that 
great assembly of the neighbouring nobles. But the 
image of war was here unfortunately turned into the 
thing itself. Edward and his retinue were so successful 
in the jousts, that the French knights, provoked at their 
superiority, made a serious attack upon them, which was^ 

c Walsing. p. 44. Trivet, p. 340. 
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repulsed, and miich blood was idly i^hed in the quahrel/ 
This ten^ounter recoived the namd of the petty Imttle of 
Chalons, 

Edward went from Chalons to Parb, and did homage 
to Philip for the dominions which he held in Eranoe/ 
' He thence returned to Guienney and settled that pro* 
vince, which was in some confusion* He made his 
journey to London through Franee ; in his passage he 
accommodated at Montreuil a difference with Margaret 
countess of Flanders, heiress of tharf; territory f he was 
received with joyful acclamations by his people (Aug* 
19), and was solemnly crowned at Westminster by Ro- 
bert archbishop of Canterbury. 

Gvii ad- ^^^ ^^S immediately applied himsielf to th^ 
^Sac ^^"^^^^lishment of his kingdom, and to the cor- 
king. recting of those disorders which the civil coiA- 
motions 'and the loose administration of his father hftd 
introduced into every part of government- The plan of 
his policy was equally generous and prudent* He con-r 
sidered the great barons both as the inmiediate rivals of 
the crown, and oppressors of the people; and he pxix^ 
posed, by an exact distribi^on of justice, and a rigi4 
execution of the laws, to give at om^e protection to the 
inferior orders of the state, and to diminish the arbitrary 
power of the great, on which thdr dangerous authority 
was chiefly founded. Making it a rula in his own con- 
duct to observe, except on extraordinary pQcasiqus, the 
privileges secured to them by the Great Charter, he ac- 
quired a right to insist xxpm their observa.nce of the saiqe 
charter towards their vassals and inferiors; and be m%4?, 
the crown be regarded by all the gentry and con^monalty 
of the kingdom, as the fountain iof justice, and the gene- 
ral asylum against oppression. Besides enacting several 
useful statutes, in a parliament summoned at Westminster 
(Feb. 16), he took care to inspect the conduct of all the 

* Walsing, p.44^- Trivet, p .211. M. West p. 40?. 
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ms^astrates and judges, to displace such as irere either 
negligent or corrupt, to provide them with sufficieEEt force 
for th^ execution of justice, to extirpate all bands and 
confederacies of robbers, and to repress those more silent 
Jobberies which were committed either by the power of 
the nobles, or under the countenance of public authority. 
By this rigid administration, the face of the kingdom 
was soon changed ; and order and justice took place of 

, violence and oppression ; but amidst the excellent in* 
stitutions and public-spirited plans of Edward, there still 
appears somewhat both of the severity of his personal 
character, and of the jwrejudices of the times. 

As the various kinds of malefactors, the murderers, 
robbers, incendiaries, ravishers, and plunderers, had be- 
come so numerous and powerful, that the ordinary mi- 
nisters of justice, especially in tiie western counties, 
w«re afraid to ^ecute the laws against them, the king 
found it necessary to provide an extraordinary .remedy 
for *he- evil > and he erected a new tribunal which, how- 
ever useful, would have been deemed, in times of more 
regular liberty, a great stretch erf illegal and arbitrary 
pQwer. It consisted of commissioners, who were em- 
powered to inquire into disorders and crimes of all kinds, 
and to inflict the proper punishments upon them. The 
officers^ charged with this unusual commission, made 
their circuits throughout the counties of England most 
infested with this evil, and carried terror into all those 
parts of the kingdom. In their zeal to punish crimes, 
they did not sufficiently distinguish between the in- 
nocent and guilty; the smallest suspicion became a 
ground of accusation and: trial ; the slightest evidence 
was received against criminals ; prisons were crowded 
v^ith malefactors, real or pretended; severe fines were 
levied for small offences ; and the king, though his ex- 
hausted exchequer was supplied by this expedient, found 

. it necessary to stop the course of so great rigour ; and 
after terrifying and dissipating, by this tribunal, the gangs 
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t)f disorderly people in England^ he prudently annulled 
ihe coHunission/ and never afterward renewed it. 

Among the various disorders to which the kingdom 
WB8 subject, no one was more universally complained of 
than the adulteration of the coin ; and as this crime re- 
<juired more art than the English of that age,^hb chiefly 
employed force and violence in their iniquities, were 
possessed of, the imputation fell upon the Jews.** Ed- 
ward also seems to have indulged a strong prepossession 
Against that nation; and this ill-judged zeal fortI!hris- 
tianity being naturally augmented by an expdditicm to 
the Holy Land, he let loose the whole rigour of his jus- 
tice against that unhappy people. Two hundred and 
€?ighty of them were hanged at once for this crime in 
London alone, besides those who suffered in other parts 
jof the kingdom.* The houses and lands (for the Jews 
had of late ventured to make purchases of t^iat kind), as 
well as the goods of great multitudes, were sold and 
confiscated ; and the king, lest it should be suspected 
that the riches of the sufferers were the chief part of 
their guilt, ordered a moiety of the money, raised by 
these confiscations, to be set apart and bestowed upon 
such as were willing to be converted to Christianity. 
But resentment was more prevalent with them than any 
temptation from their poverty ; and very few of them 
could be induced by interest to embrace the religicmof 
their persecutors. The miseries of this people did not 
here terminate. Though the arbitrary talliages and ex- 
actions levied upon them had yielded a constant and 
considerable revenue to the crown ;^ Edward, prompted 
by his zeal and his rapacity, resolved some time after'' to 
purge the kingdom entirely of that hated race, and to 
seize to himself at once their whole property as the re- 

t Spelman's Gloss, in verbo Trailba$ton» But Spelman was eithet mistaken in 
pisbdng this commission in the fifth year of the king, or it was re&eWed in 130o^ 
See Rymer, vol. 2. p. 960. Trivet, p. 338. M. West. p. 450. r /■ 
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ward of his labour.' He left them only money i9nfficieat 
to bear their charges into foieign countries, where new 
penecutions and extortions awaited them ; but the in- 
habitants of the cinque^-ports, imitating the bigotry and 
avidity of their sovereign, despoiled most of them of this 
small pittance, and even threw many of them into the 
sea ; a crime for which the king, who was deteimined 
to be the sole plunderer in his dominions, inflicted a 
capital punishment on them. No less than fifteen thou- 
sand Jews were at this time robbed of their effects, and 
banished the kingdom; very few of that nation have 
since lived in England ; and as it is impossible for a na* 
tion to subsist without lenders -of money, and nonfe will 
lend without a Compensation, the practice of usury, as it 
was then called, was thenceforth exercised by the Eng- 
lish themselves upon their fellow-citizens, or by Lom-^ 
bards and other foreigners. It is very much to be ques- 
tioned, whether the dealings of these new usurers were 
equally open and unexceptionable with those of the old. 
By a law of Richard it was enacted, that three copies 
should be made of every bond given to a Jew ; one to 
be put into the hands of a public magistrate, another 
into those of a man of credit, and a third to remain with 
the Jew himself." But as the canon law, seconded by 
the municipal, permitted no Christian to take interest, 
all transactions of this kind must, after the banishment 
of the Jews, have become ntore secret and clandestine ; 
and the lender of consequence be paid both for the use 
of his money, and for the infamy and danger which he 
incurred by lending it. 

The great poverty of the crown, though no excuse, 
was probably the cause of this egregious tyranny exer- 
cised against the Jews ; but Edward also practised other 
more honourable means of remedying that evil. He 
employed a strict frugality in the management and dis- 
tribution of his revenue ; he engaged the parliament to 

I Waking, p. 54. Heming. toI. 1. p. 20, Trivet, p. t66. " TnTet, p. 198. 
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vote him a fifteenth of all moveables ; the pope to grai^ 
him the tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues for three 
years; and the merchants to consent to a perpetual im- 
position of half a marie 6ti each sack of wool exported, 
and a mark on three hundred skins. He also issued 
commissions to inquire into all encroachments on the 
royal demesne ; into the value of escheats, forfeitures, 
and wardships ; and into the means of repairing or im- 
proving every hranch of the revenue." Th^ commis- 
sioners in fhe execution of their office began to carry 
matters too far against the nobility, and to question titles 
to estates which had been transmitted from father to son 
for several generations. Earl Warenne, who had done 
such eminent service in the late reign, being required 
to shew his titles, drew his sword ; and subjoined that 
William the Bastard had not conquered the kingdom 
for himself alone : his ancestor was a joint adventurer in 
the enterprise ; and he himself was determined to main- 
tain what had from that period remained unquestioned 
in his family. The king, sensible of the danger, desisted 
from making farther inquiries of this nature. 
Con uest ®^* ^^^ activc Spirit of Edward could not long 
of Wales, remain without employment. He soon after un- 
dertook an enterprise more prudent for himself, 
and more advantageous to his people. Lewellyn, prince 
of Wales, had been deeply engaged with the Mountfort 
faction ; had entered into all their conspiracies against 
the crown ; had frequently fought on their side ; and till 
the battle of Evesham, so fatal to that party, had em- 
ployed every expedient to depress the royal cause, and 
to promote the success of the barons. In the general* 
accommodation made with the vanquiiShed, Lewellyn 
had also obtained his pardon ; but as he was the most 
powerful, and therefore the most obnoxious, vassal of the 
crown, hp had reason to entertain anxiety about his situ- 
ation, and to dread the future effects of resentment and 

" Ann. Waver! . p. 255* 
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jealousy in the English monarch. For this reason, he 
determined to provide for his security by maintaining a 
4»eoret correspondence with his fortiEier associates ; and 
he even made his addresses to a daughter of the earl of 
Leicester, who was sent to him from beyond sea, but 
being intercepted in her passage near the isles of Scilly, 
was detained in the court of England.** This incident 
increasing the mutual jealousy between Edward and 
Lewellyn, the latter, when required to come to England, 
and do homage to the new king, scrupled to put himself 
in the hands of an enemy, desired a safe-conduct from 
Edward, insisted upon having the king's son and other 
noblemen delivered to him as hostages, and demanded 
that his consort should previously be set at liberty.' The 
king, having now brought the state to a full Settlement, 
was not displeased with this occasion of exercising 
his authority, and subduing entirely the principality of 
Wales. He refiised all Lewellyn's demands, except that 
of a safe-conduct ; sent him repeated summons to per- 
form the duty of a vassal ; levied an army to reduce him 
to obedience ; obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from 
parliament ; jaind marched out with certain assurance of 
success against the enemy. Besides the great dispro- 
portion of force between the kingdom and the principa- 
lity, the circumstances of the two states were entirely re- 
versed ; and the same intestine dissensions which had 
formerly weakened England, now prevailed in Wales, 
and had even taken place in the reigning family. David 
and. Roderic, brothers to Lewellyn^ dispossessed of their 
inheritance by that prince, had been obliged to have re- 
course to the protection of Edward, and they seconded 
with all their interest, which was extensive, his attempts: 
to enslave their native country* The Welsh prince had 
no recourse but in the inaccessible situation of his moun- 
tains, which had hitherto through many ages defended 

*» Walsing. p. 46, 47. Heming, vol. 1. p. 5. Trivet, p. 248. 
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his forefathers against all attempts of the Saxon and 
Norman conquerors ; and he retired among the hills of 
&iowdon, resolved to defend himself to. the last extre- 
mity. But Edward, equally vigorous and cautious, en- 
tering by the north with a formidable army, pierced into 
the heart of the country ; and having carefully explored 
every road before him, and secured eve^ry pass behind 
him, approached the Welsh army in its last retreat. He 
here avoided the putting to trial the valour of a nation 
proud of its ancient independence, and inflamed with 
animosity against its hereditary enemies ; and he trusted 
to the slow but sure effects of famine for reducing that 
people to subjection. The rude and simple manners of 
the natives, as well as the mountainous situation of their 
country, had made them entirely neglect tillage, and 
trust to pasturage alone for their subsistence ; a method 
of life which had hitherto secured them against the ir-^ 
regular attempts of the English, but exposed them to 
certain ruin, when the conquest of the country was 
steadily pursued, and prudently planned by Edward* 
Pestitute of magazines, cooped up in a narrow comer, 
they, as well as their cattle, suffered all the rigours of fa- 
mine; and Lewelljm, without being able to strike a stroke 
for his independence, was at last obliged to submit at dis* 
cretion, and receive the terms imposed upon him by the 
victor.^ He bound himself to pay to Edward 50,000/, 
Bs a reparation of dams^es (Nov. 19) ; tp do homage to 
the crown of England ; to permit all the other barons of 
Wales, except four near Snowdon, to swear fealty to the 
same crown; to relinquish the country between Cheshire 
and the river Conway ; to settle on his brother Roderic 
a thousand marks a year, and on David five hundred ; 
and to deliver ten hostages as security for his future sub^ 



; mission.^ 



Edward, on the performance of the other articles, re- 

k T. Wykes,jp. 105. 
iRymer, vol.2.p.88.. Wabing.p.7« Tmet,p.25l. T. Wykes, p. 106. 
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mitted to the prince of Wales the payment of the 60,000/.° 
which were stipulated by treaty, and which it is*probable 
the poverty of the country made it absolutely impossible^ 
for him to levy. But notwithstanding th;s indulgence, 
complaints of iniquities soon arose on the side of the 
tanqiiished ; the English, insolent on their easy and 
bloodless viciory, oppressed the inhabitants of the dis^ 
tricts which were yielded to them ; the lords marchers 
committed with impunity all kinds of violence on thdir 
Welsh neighbours; new and more severe terms wer^ 
imposed on Lewellyn himself; and Edward, when the 
prince attended him at Worcester, exacted a promise that 
he would retain no person in his principality who should 
be obnoxious to the English monarch." There were 
other personal insults which raised the indignation of 
the Welsh, and made them determine rather to encoun* 
ter a force which they had already experienced to be so 
much superior, than to bear oppression from the haughty 
victors. Prince David, seized with the national spirit, 
made peace with his brother, and promised to concur in 
the defence oi public liberty. The Welsh fled to arms ; 
and Edward, not displeased with the occasion of making 
his conquest final and absolute, assembled *dl his mili- 
tary tenants, and advanced into Wales with an army 
which the inhabitants could not reasonably hope to resist* 
The situation of the country gave the Welsh at first some 
advantage over Luke de Tany, one of Edward's capteuns, 
who had passed the Menau with a detachment;** but 
Lewellyn, being surprised by Mortimer, was defeated 
and slain in an action, and two thousand of his follower^ 
were put to the sword.^ David, who succeeded him in 
the principality, cotfld never collect an army sufficient 
to face the English ; and being chasedirom hill to hill, 
and hunted from one retreat to another, was obliged to 
conceal himself under various disguises, and was at last 

» Rymer, p. 92. » Dr. Powel's Hist, of Wales, p. 34*, 345. 

•Walsing. p.50. Heming. ToLl.p. 11. Tritet, p. ^58. T. Wykes, p. 110. 

p HemiBg. toI. %. p. 11. Tnvet, p, 257. Aim. Wavert p. f 35. 
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betrayed in his krking-place to the enemy- Bdward 
sent him in chains to Shrewsbury ; and tMringing him to 
a formal trial before all the peers of Engla^^ ordered 
this sovereign prince to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, jB^ a traitor, for defending by arms the liberties of 
his native country.^ All the' Wekh nobijity sjii^itted 
to ta^ COuqueror ; the laws of England, with the sherifife, 
and other ministers of justi<^, were established in that 
jxrincipality ; and though it was long before national 
^tipa^thies were extinguished, and a thorough union 
attained between the people ; yet this important con- 
quest, which it had required eight hundred years fully 
to effect, was at last, through the abilities of Edward^ 
completed by the English. , . 

The king, sensible that nothing kept alive the ideas 
of military valour and of ancient glory so much as the 
traditional poetry of the. people, which, assisted by the 
power of ihusic and the jollity of festivals, made deep 
impression on the minds of the youths, gathered all the 
Welsh bards, and, from a barbarous though not absurd 
policy, ordered them to be put to death/ 

There prevails a vulgar story, which, as it well suits 
the capacity of the monkish writers, is carefully recorded 
by them ; that Edward, assembliiig the Welsh, promised 
to give them a prince of unexceptionable manners, a 
Welshman by birth, and one who could speak no other 
language. On their acclamations of joy, and promise 
of obedience, he invested in* the principality his second 
son Edwavd, tben ah infant, who had been born at Car* 
narvon* The death of his eldest son Alphonso soon 
after made young Edward heir of the monarchy ; the 
prmcipality of Wales was folly annexed to the crown; 
and henceforth gives a title to the eldest son of the kings 
^ of England. 

The settlemeirt of Wales appeared so coniplete to Ed* 

1 Heming. toL 1. p. 12. Triveti p. 259. Aoa. WaTerl. p. 236. T. Wykes, 
^ p. HI. B£West.p.4U. . ' Sir J. Wyw, p. Idw 
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ward, that in less than two years after he went abroad, iit 
order to make peace between Alphonso king of Arragon, 
and Philip the Fair, who had lately succeeded his father 
Philip the Hardy on the throne of France.* The dif- 
ference between these two princes had arisen about the 
kingdom of Sicily, which the pope, after his hopes from 
England failed him, had bestowed on Chiarles, brother 
to St. Lewis, and which was' claimed on other titles by 
Peter king of Arragon, father to Alphonso. Edward 
had powers from both princes to settle the terms of 
peace, and he succeeded in his endeavours ; but as the' 
controversy nowise regsurds England, we shall not enter 
into a detail of it. He stayed abroad above three years ; 
and on ^ his return found many disorders to have" pre- 
vailed, both from open violence, and from the corruption 
of justice. 

Thomas Chamberlain, a gentleman of some note, had 
assemblied several of his associates at Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, under pretence of holding a tournament, an exer- 
cise practised by the gentry only ; but in reality with a 
view of plundering the rich fair of Boston, and robbing 
the merchants. To facilitate his purpose, he privately 
set fire to the town ; and while the inhabitants were em- 
ployed in quenching the flames, the conspirators broke 
into the booths, and carried oflfthe goods. Chamberlain 
himself was detected and hanged ; but maintained so 
steadily the point of honour to his accomplices, that he 
could not be prevailed on, by offers or promises, to dis- 
cover any of them. Many other instances of rqbbery 
and violence broke out in all parts of England ; though 
the singular circumstances attending this conspiracy 
have made it alone be particularly recorded by histo- 



rians.* 



But the corruption of the judges, by which the foun^ 
tains of justice were poisoned, seemed of still more dan- 
gerous consequence. Edward, in order to remedy this 

•Rymer, tol. «. p. 149, 150. 174. ' Heming. vol, 1. p. 16, 17. 
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prevailing abuse, summoned a parliament, and brought 
the judges to a trial ; where all of them, except two who 
were clerg3anen, were convicted of this flagrant iniquity, 
were fined and deposed. The amount of the fines levied 
upon them is alone a suflScient proof of their guilt ; be- 
ing above one hundred thousand marks, an immense 
STun in those days, and sufficient to defray the charges 
of an expensive war between two great kingdoms. The 
king afterward made all the new judges swear that 
they would take no bribes ; but his expedient, of de- 
posing and ' fining the old ones, was the more eflfectual 
remedy. 

We now come to give an account of the state of affairs 
in Scotland, which gave rise to the most interesting 
transactions of this reign, and of some of the subsequent ; 
though the intercourse of that kingdom with England, 
either in peace or war, had hitherto produced so few 
events of moment, that, to avoid tediousness, we have 
omitted many of them, and have been very concise in 
relating the rest. If the Scots had before this period 
any real history worthy of the name, except what they 
glean from scattered passages in the English historians, 
diose events, however minute, yet being the only foreign 
transactions of the nation, might deserve a place in it. ^ 
AfiaiiB of Though the government of Scotland had been 
scoUand. continually exposed to those factions and con- 
vulsions which are incident to all barbarous and to many 
civilized nations ; and though the successions of their 
kings, the only part of their history which deserves any 
credit, had often been disordered by irregularities and 
usurpations, the true heir of the royal family had still 
in the end pevailed, and Alexander IIL who had es- 
poused the sister of Edward, probably inherited, after a 
period of about eight hundred years, and through a suc- 
cession of males, the sceptre of all the Scottish princes 
who had governed^ the nation since its first establishment 
in the island. This prince died in 1286 by a fall from 

VOL. II. R 
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Im hone at Kinghora/ without leaving any male issue, 
and without any descendant, except Margaret, bom of 
Eric, king of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of the 
Scottish monarch. This princess, cmnmonly called the 
Maid of Norway, though a female, and an in&nt, and a 
^reigner, yet being the lawful heir of the kingdom, had, 
through her grandfather's care, been recognised successor 
by the states of Scotland ;'' and on Alexander's death, the 
dispositions which had been previously made against 
that event, appeared so just and prudent, that no dis- 
orders, as might naturally be apprehended, ensued in 
the kingdom. Margaret was acknowledged queen of 
Scotland ; five guardians, the bishops of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow, the earls of Fife and Buchan, and James, 
steward of Scotland, entered peaceably upon the admi- 
nistration ; and .the infant princess, under the protection 
of Edward her great uncle, and Eric her father, who ex- 
erted themselves on this occasion, seemed firmly seated 
on the throne of Scotland. The English monarch was 
naturally led to build mighty projects on this incident ; 
and having lately by force of arms brought Wales under 
subjection, he attempted, by^ the marriage of Margaret 
with his eldest son Edward, to unite the whole island 
into one monarchy, and thereby to give it security both 
against domestic convulsions and foreign invasions. The 
amity which had of late prevailed between the two na- 
tions, and which, even in fonner times had never been 
interrupted by any violent wars or injuries, facilitated ex- 
tremely the execution of this project, so favouarable to 
the happiness and grandeur of both kingdoms ; and the 
states of Scotland readily gave their assent to the Eng- 
lish proposals, and even agreed that their young sove- 
reign should be educated in the court of Edward. Anx- 
ioijis, however, for the liberty and independency of their 
country, they took care to stipulate very equitable con- 
ditions, ere they intrusted themselves into the hands of 

* Heming. vol. 1. p. 29. Trivet, p. 967. • Rymer, wl. 2. p. 266. 
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SO great and so ambitious a mcmarch. It Was agreed 
that they should efijoy all their ancient laws, liberties, 
and custoijis ; that in case young JEidward and Margaret 
should die without issue, the crown of Scotland should 
revert to the next heir, and should be inherited by him 
free and independent; that the military tenants of the 
crown should never be obliged to go out of Scotland, in 
order to do homage to the sovereign of the united king- 
doms, nor the chapters of cathedral, collegiate, or con- 
ventual churches, in order to make elections ; that the 
parliaments summoned for Scottish af&irs should always 
be held within the bounds of that kingdom ; and that 
Edward should bind himself under the penalty of one 
hundred thousand marks, payable to the pope for the 
use of the holy wars, to observe all these articles/ It is 
not easy to conceive that two nations could have treated 
more on a foot of equality than Scotland and England 
maintained during the wh6le course of this transaction ; 
and though Edward gave his assent to the article gori- 
ceming the future independency of the Scottish crown, 
with a saving of his former rights ; this reserve gave no 
alarm to the nobility of Scotland, both because these 
rights, having hitherto been little heard of, had occasion- 
ed no disturbance, knd because the Scots had so near a 
prospect of seeing them entirely absorbed in the rights 
of their sovereignty. 

Com ti- ^^* *^^ project, so happily formed, and so 
tion fof amicably conducted, failed of success, by the 
S's^Z^LSudden death of the Norwegian princess, who 
^^^*' expired on her passage to 'Scotland,* and left a 
very dismal prospect to the kingdom. Though disorders 
were for the present obviated by the authority of die re- 
gency formerly established, the succession itself of the 
crown was now become an object of dispute ; and the 
regents could not expect that a controversy, which is not 
usually decided by reason and argument alone, would be 

' Rymer, vol. 2. p. 482. f Hemiog. vol. 1. p. SO. rrivet, p. if68. 
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peaceably settled by them, or even by the states of the 
kingdom, amidst so many powerful pretenders. The 
posterity of William king of Scotland, the prince taken 
prisoner by Henry II. being all extinct by the death of 
Margaret of Norway ; the right to the crown devolved 
on the issue of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to 
William, whose male line being also extinct, left the suc- 
cession open to the posterity of his daughters. The esui 
of Huntingdon had three daughters ; Margaret, married 
to Alan lord of Galloway ; Isabella, wife of Robert Bnis 
or Bruce, lord of Annandale ; and Adama, who espoused ^ 
Henry lord Hastings. Margaret, the eldest of the sisters, 
left one daughter, Devergilda, manied to John Baliol, 
by whom she had a son of the same name, one of the pre^ 
sent competitors to the crown ; Isabella, the second, bore 
a son, Robert Bruce, who was now alive, and who also 
insisted on his claim ; Adama, the third, left a son, John 
Hastings, who pretended that the kingdom of Scotland, 
like many other inheritances, was divisible among the 
three daughters of the earl of Huntipgdon, and that he, 
in right of his mother, had a title to a third of it Baliol 
and Bruce united against Hastings, in maintaining that 
the kingdom was indivisible ; but each of them, sup- 
ported by plausible reasons, asserted the preference of his 
own title. Baliol was sprung from the elder branch ; 
Bruce was one degree nearer the common stock ; if the 
principle of representation was regarded, the former had 
the better claim ; if propinquity was considered, the lat- 
ter was entitled to the preference :** tibe sentiments of men 
were divided ; all the nobility had taken part on onfe side 
or the other ; the people followed implicitly their leaders ; 
the two claimants themselves had great power and nu- 
' merous retainers in Scotland ; and it is no wonder that, 
among a rude people, more accustomed to arms than 
inured to laws, a controversy of this nature, which could 
not be decided by any former precedent among them, 

^ Hemiog. vol. 1. p. 56. # 
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and which is capable of exciting commotions in the most 
legal and best established governments, should threaten 
the state with the most fatal convulsions. 
Reference Each ccntufy had its peculiar mode in conduct- 
to ^'^Md-jng business ; and men, guided more by custom 
than by reason, follow, without inquiry, the manners 
which are prevalent in their own time. The practice of 
that age, in controversies between states and princes, 
seems to have been to choose a foreign prince, as an 
equal arbiter, by whom the question was decided, and 
whose sentence prevented those dismal confusions and 
disorders, inseparable at all times from war, but which 
were multiplied a hundred-fold, and dispersed into every 
comer, by the nature of the feudal governments. It was 
thus that the English king and bar ons, in the preceding 
reign, had endeavoured to compose their dissensions by 
a reference to th^ king of France ; and the celebrated 
integrity of that monarch had prevented all the bad 
eifects which might naturally have been dreaded from so 
perilous an -expedient. It was thus that the kings pf 
France and Arragon, and afterward other princes, had 
submitted their controversies to Edward's judgment ; 
and the remoteness of their states, the great power of the 
princes, and the little interest which he had on either 
side, had induced him to acquit himself with honour in 
his decisions. The parliament of Scotland, therefore, 
threatened with a ftirious civil war, and allured by the 
great reputation of the English monarch, as well as by 
present amicable correspondence between the kingdoms', 
agreed in making a reference to Edward ; and Fraser, 
bishop of St. Andrews, with other deputies, was sent to 
notify to him their resolution, . and to claim his good 
offices in the present dangers to which they were ex- 
posed.' His inclination, they flattered themselves, led 
him to prevent their dissensions, and to interpose with a 
power which none of the competitors would dare tg 

' Heming. vol. 1. p. 31. 
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withstand ; whep this expedient was proposed by one 
party, the other deemed it dangerous to object to it ; inr 
different persons thought that the imminent perils of a 
civil war would thereby be prevented ; and no one re-^ 
fleeted on the ambitious character of Eklward, and the 
almost certain ruin which must attend a small state, di- 
vided by faction, when it thus implicitly submits itself to 
the will of so powerful and encroaching a neighbour. 
Homaee '^^^ temptation was too strong for the virtue 
of Scot- of the Ei^lish monarch to resist He proposed 
to lay hold of the present favourable opportunity, 
and if not to create, at least to revive, his claim of a feu- 
dal superiority over Scotland ; a claim which had hither- 
to lain in the deepest obscurity, and which, if ever it had 
been an object of attention, or had been so much as sus- 
pected, would have effectually prevented the Scottish 
barons from choosing him for an umpire. He well knew, 
that if this pretension were once submitted to, as it 
seemed difficult, in the present situation of Scotland, tQ 
oppose it, the absolute sovereignty of that kingdom 
(which had been the case with Wales) would soon fol- 
low ; and that one great vassal, cooped up in: an island 
with his liege lord, without resource from foreigl^ powers, 
without aid from any fellow vassals, could not long 
maintain his dominions against the efforts of a mighty 
kingdom, assisted by all the cavils which the feudal law 
afforded his superior against him. In pursuit of this 
great object, very advantageous to England, perhaps in 
the end no less beneficial t6 Scotland, but extremely \m- 
just and iniquitous in itself, Edward busied himself in 
searching for proofs of his pretended superiority ; and 
instead of looking into his own archives, which, if his 
claim had been real, must have afforded him numerous, 
records of the homage done by the Scottish princes, and 
could alone yield him any authentic testimony, he made 
all the monasteries be ransacked for old chronicles and, 
histories written by Englishmen, and he collected all the 
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pass^es which seemed anjrvose to favour his pretend 
sions.^ Yet even in this method of proceeding, which 
must have discovered to himself the injustice of hi& claim, 
he was far from being fortunate. He began his proofs 
from the time of Edward the elder, and contiHaed them 
through all the subsequent Saxon and Norman times ; 
but produced nothing to his purpose-' The whole 
amount of his authorities during the Saxon period, when 
stripped of the bombast and inaccurate style of the monk- 
ish historians, is, that the Sco1» had sometimes been 
defeated by the English, had received peace on disad-^ 
vantageous terms, had nmde submissions to the English 
monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into some depend- 
ance on a power which was so much superior, and 
which they had nql at that time sufficient force to resist; 
His authorities from the Norman period were, if possible^ 
still less conclusive : the historians indeed make frequent 
mention of homage done by the northern potentate ; but 
no one of them says that it was done for his kingdom ; 
aaid several of them declare, in express terms, that it was 
relative only to the fiefe which he enjoyed south of the 
Tweed';" in the same manner, as the king of England 
himself swore fealty to the French jncmarchv for the fiefir 
which he inherited in France. And to such scandahma 
shifts was Edwardreduced, that he quotes a passage from 
Havcden,** where it is asserted, that a Sccrttish king had 
done homage to England ; but he purposely onaats the 
latter part of the sentence^ which expresses that this 
prince did hc^nage for the lands which heibeld in Eng^ 

land. 

When William king of Scotland was taken prisoner 
in thebattle of Alnwick, he was obliged, for.the recovery 
of his liberty, to swear fealty to the victor for his crown 
itself. This deed was performed according to all the rites 
of the feudal law ; the record was preserved in the Eng- 

' 1^ Wiilam^. p« 5dv i Ryih«r, vol 2. p» 559. 
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lish archivei^, and is mentioned by all the historians ; but 
as it is the only one of the kind, and as historians speak 
of this superiority as a great acquisition gained by the 
fortunate arms of Henry II."* there can remain no doubt, 
that the kingdom of Scotland was, in all former periods, 
entirely free and independent Its subjection continued 
a very few years ; king Richard, desirous, beforehis de- 
parture for the Holy Land, to conciliate the friendship 
of William, renounced that homage, which, he says in 
express terms, had been extorted by his father ; and he 
only retained the usual homage which had been done by 
the Scottish princes for the lands which they held in 
England. 

But though this transaction rendered the ind^end- 
ence of Scotland still more unquestionable, than if no 
fealty had ever beeii sworn to the English crown ; the 
Scottish kings, apprized of the point aimed at by their 
powerful neighbours, seem for a long time to have re- 
tained some jealousy on that head, and in doing homage, 
to have anxiously obviated all such pfjetensions ; when 
William in 1200 did homage to John at Lincoln,, he 
was careftd to insert a salvo for his royal dignity;*" 
whto Al^&^tnder IIL sesxi assistance to his father-in-law 
Henry HL dnnng the wars of the barons, he previously 
procured an acknowledgment, that this aid was granted 
only from friendship, not froip any right claimed by the 
English monarch;"^ and when the same prince was in- 
vited to assist at .the coronation of this very Edward, he 
declined attendance, till he received a like acknow- 
ledgment/ 

o Neubr. li)^. 2. cb.^,4. Knygbton, p. i$9i, 
P Horeden, p. 811. « Rymer, yol. 2. p. 844. 

' Rymer, vol. 9, p. S16. 845. There cannot oe the least question, that the 
homage usually paid by the kings of Scotland was not only for their crown, bat 
for some other territory. The only question remains,, what that territory was. 
It was not always for the earldom of Huntingdon, nor the honour of Penryth ; 
because we find it sometimes done at a time when these possessions were not in 
the hands of the kings of Scotlfmd. It is probable that the homage was performed 
in general terms, without any particular specification of territory ; and this inac- 
curacy had proceeded either from some dispute between the two kings about the 
territory and some opposite claims, which were compromised by the general ho- 
mage, or from the simplicity of the age, which employed few words in every 
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But as all these reasons, (and stronger could not be 

produced) were but a feeble rampart i^ainst the power 

« 

transaction. To prove this we need but look into the letter of king Richard, where 
he rengns the homage of Scotland, reserring the usual homage. His words are, 
Sitpedictus W. Rex Ugius homo noster devmiat d$ omnibut tirrU de quibus atUeeeMtortt 
tui anteeatorum noOrorvm ligii hamine$Jverunt, et nobis atque luendibus nostritjideii' 
totem jurarunt, Rymer, vol. 1. p. 65. These general terms were probably copied 
from the usual form of the homage itself. 

' It is no proof that the kings of Scotland possessed no lands or baronies in £ng- ' 
land, because we cannot find them in the imperfect histories and records of that 
ageu For instance, it clearly a^^ars, from another passage of this very letter of 
Richard, that the Scottish king held lands both in the county of Huntingdon and 
etoewhere in England ; though the earldom of Huntingdon itself was then in the 
person of his brother David ; and we know at present of no ojLher baronies which 
William held. It cannot be expected that we should now be able to specify all 
his fees which he either possessed or claimed in England ; when it is probable 
that the two monarchs themselves, and their ministers, would at that very time 
have differed in the list ; the Scottish king might possess some to which his right 
was' disputed ; he might claim others which he did not possess ; and neither of 
the two kings was willing to resign his pretensions by a particular enumeration. 

A liLte author, of great indiistry and learning, but full of prejudices, and of no 
penetration^ Mr. Carte, has taken advantage of the undefined terms of the Scottish 
homage, and has pretended that it was done for Lothian and Galloway : that is, 
all the territories of the country now called Scotland, lying south of the Clyde and 
Forth. But to refute this pretension at once, we need only consider, that if tliese 
territories were held in fee of the English kings, there Would, by the nature of the 
feudal law as established in England, have been continual appeals from them to 
the courts of the lord paramount ; contrkry to all the histories and records of that 
age. We find, that as soon as Edward really established his su^riority, appeals 
immediately commenced from all parts of Scotland ; and that king, in his writ to 
the king's bench, considers them as a necessary conseouence of the feudal tenure. 
Such large territories also would have suppliea a considerable part of the English 
armies, which never could have escaped all the historians. Not to mention that 
there is not any instance of a Scotch prisoner of war being tried as a rebel, in the 
firequent hostilities between the kingdoms, where the Scottish armies were phiefly 
filled from the southern counties. 

Mr. Carta's notion with regard to Galloway, which comprehends, in the lan- 
guage of that age, or rather in that of the preceding, most of the south-west coun- 
ties of Scotland ; his notion, I say, rests on so slight a foundation, that it scarcely 
merits being refuted. He wUl have it (and merely because he will have it) that 
the Cumberland, yielded by king Edmund to Malcolm I. meant not only the 
county in England of that name, but all the territory northwards to the Clyde. 
Bat the case of Lothian deserves some more consideration. 

It is certain, that, in very ancient language, Scotland means only the country 

north of the friths of Clyde and Forth. I shall not make a parade of literature to 

prove it ; because I do not find that this point is disputed by the Scots themselves. 

The southern country was divided into Galloway and Lothian ; and the latter 

comprehended all the south-east counties^ This territory was certainly a part of 

the ancient kingdom of Northumberland, and was entirely peopled by Saxons, 

who afterward received a great mixture of Danes among them. It appears from 

alt the English histories, Uiat the whole kingdom of Northumberland paid very 

little obedience to the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, who governed after the dissolution 

of the heptarchy ; and the northern and remote parts of it seem to have fallen into 

a kind of anarchy, sometimes pillaged by the Danes, sometimes joining them in 

their ravages upon other parts of England* The kings of Scotland, lying nearer 

them, took at last possession of &e country, which had scarcely axiy government; 

and we are told by Matthew of Westminster, p. 193, that king Edgar made a 

grant of the territory to Kenneth IlL that is, he resigned claims which he could 

not make effectual, without bestowing on them more trouble and expense than they 

were worth ; for these are the only grants of provinces made by kings ; and so 

ambitious and active a prince as Edgar would never 1bave made presents of any 

other kind. Though Matthew of Westminster's authority may appear small with 
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of the' sword, Edward, carrying with him a great army, 
which was to enforce his proofe, advanced to the frontiers, 
and invited the Scottish parliament, and all the competi- 
tors, to attend him in the castle of Nofham, a place situ- 
ated on the southern banks of the Tweed, in order to 
determine that cause which had been referred to his ar- 
bitration. .But though this deference seemed due to so 
great a monarch, and was no more than whathis father 
and the English barons had, in similar circumstance, 
paid to Lewis IX. the king, careful not to give umbrage, 
and determined never to produce his claim, till it should 
be too late to think of opposition, sent the Scottish barons 
an acknowledgment, that though at that tin^e they passed 
the frontiers, this step should never be drawn into pre- 
cedent, or aflFord the English kings a pretence for exact- 
ing a like submission in any future transaction* (May 1 0). 

regard tp so remote a transaction ; yet we may admit it in this case, because 
Onlericus Vitalis, a good 9iutliority» tells us, p. 701, that Malcohn acknowledged 
to William Rufus, that the Conqueror had confirmed to him the former grant oif 
Lothian. But it follows not, because Edgar made this species of grant to Kenneth^ 
that therefore he exacted homage for that territory. Homage, and all the rites of 
the feudal law, were very little known among the Saxons ; and w^ may also sup- 
pose that the claim of Edgar was so antiquated and weak, that in resigning it he 
made no -^ery valuable concession ; and Kenneth might well refuse to hold, by so 
precarious a tenure, a territory which he at present held by the sword* In short, 
no author, says he, did homage for it. 

The only colour, indeed, of authority for Mr. Carte's notion is, that Matthew 
Paris, who wrote in the reign of Henry III. before^Edward's claim of superiority 
was heard of, says, that Alexander III. did homage to Henry HI. pra Laudian^ 
«t aiiii terris* See page 555. This word seems naturally to be interpreted Lothian ; 
but, in the first place, Matthew Paris's testimony, though considerable, will no( 
outweigh that of all the other historians, who sa^ ^t the Scotch homage was al^ 
ways done for lands in England. Secondly, if the Scotch homage was done in 

Seneral tenus (as has been sdready proved), it is no wonder that historians should 
iffer in their account of the object of it, since it is probable the parties themselves 
were not fully agreed. Thirdly, there is reason to think that Laudianutn, ia Mat- 
thew Paris, does not mean the Lothiaus now in Scotland. There appears to have 
been a territory which anciently bore that or a similar name in the north of Eng- 
land. For (1.) The Saxon Chronicle, p. 197, says, that Malcolm Kenmiire met 
William Rufiis in Lodene in England. (2.) It is agreed by all historians, that 
Henry II. only reconquered from Scotland ue northern counties of Nortliumberland) 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland. See Newbriggs, p. 383. Wykes, p. SO. Heming- 
ford, p. 492. Tet the same country is called by other historians Loidis, comitatitf 
Lodonensis, or some such name. See M. Paris, p. 68. JSt. West. p. 247. An- 
nal. Waveri. p. 159. and Diceto, p. 531. (3.) This last-mentioned author, when 
he speaks of Lothian in Scotland, calls it Loheneis, p* 574, though he had calted 
the English territory Loidis. 

I thought this long note necessary, in order to correct Mi;. Carte's mistake, an 
author whose diligence and industry have given light to many passages of the mete 
Incient English hLtory. ^ . 

■ Rymer, vol. 2. p. 539. 845. Walsing. p. 56. 
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When the whole Scottish nation had thus unwarily put 
themselves in his power, Edward opened the conferences 
at Norham ; he iiiformed the parliament, by the mouth 
of Roger de Brabancon, his chief justiciary, that he- was 
come thither to determine the right among the competi- 
tors to their crown ; that he was determined to do strict 
justice to all parties ; and that he was entitled to this 
authority, not in virtue x)f the reference made to him, but 
in quality of superior and liege lord of the kingdom.* 
He then produced his proofs of this superiority, which 
he pretended to be unquestionable, and he required of 
them an acknowledgment of it ; a demand which was 
superfluous if the fact were already known and avowed^ 
and which plainly betrays Edward's consciousness of his 
lame and defective title. The Scottish parliament was' 
astonished at so new a pretension, and answered only by 
their silence. But the king, in order to maintain the ap- 
pearance of free and regular proceedings, desired them 
to remove into their own country, to deliberate upon^ his 
claim, to examine his proofs, to propose all their objecT 
tions, and to inform him of their resolution ; and he ap- 
pointed a plain at Upsettleton, on the northern banks of 
the Tweed, for that^ purpose. 

When the Scottish barons assembled in this place, 
though moved with indignation at the injustice of this 
unexpected claim, and at the fraud with which it had 
been conducted, they found themselves betrayed into a 
situation, in which it was impossible for them to make 
any defence for the ancient liberty and independence of 
their country. The king of England^ a martial and po- 

^ tlymer, yol. 2. p. 543. It is remarkable that the English chancellor spoke to 
-the Sco^tck parliament in die French tongue. This "wofl^ also the lamgtiage com- 
monly made use of by all parties on that occasion. Ibid, passim. Some of tl^ 
most considerable among the'Scotch, as well as almost all the EngKsli barons, 
were of French origin ; they valiv^ themselves upon it; §^4 pretended to despise, 
the language and maimers of the island. It is difficult to account 'for ihe settle- 
ment (J so many French families m Scotland, the* 9iuces> BalMs^ $^ Ciako^ 
Montgomeries, Somervilles, Gordons, Fraziers, Cummins, Colyilles, Unfrerilles, 
Mowlorays, Hays, Maules, who wer^ not supported there, as in England^ by tiie 
power of the sword. But the superiority of the sMaUest quvility and knowledge 
orer total ignorance and barbarism is prodigious. 
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litic prince, at the head of a powerful army, lay at a very 
small ' distance^ and was only separated from them by a 
river fordable in many places. Though by a sudden 
flight sotoe of them might themselves be able to make 
their escape, what hopes could they entertain of securing 
the kingdom against his fixture enterprises ? Without a 
head, without union among themselves, attached all -of 
them to diflferent competitors, whose title they had rashly 
submitted to the decision of this foreign usurper, and 
who were thereby reduced to an absolute dependance 
upon him ; they could only expect, by resistance, to en- 
tail on themselves and their posterity a more grievous 
and more destructive servitude. Yet, even in this des- 
perate state of their affairs, the Scottish barons, as we 
learn from Walsingham," one of the best historians of that 
period, had the courage to reply, that, till they had a 
king, they could take no resolution on so momentous a 
point : the journal of king Edward says, that they made 
no answer at all ;* this is, perhaps, no particular answer 
or objection to Edward's claim ; and by this solution it 
is possible to reconcile the journal with the historian. 
The king, therefore, interpreting their silence as consent, 
addressed himself to the several competitors, and previ- 
ously to his pronouncing sentence, required their ac- 
knowledgment of his superiority. 

It is evident from the genealogy of the royal family of 
Scotland, that there could only be two questions about 
the succession, that between Baliol and Bruce on the one 
hand, and lord Hastings on the other, concerning the 
partition of the crown ; and that between Baliol and 
Bruce themselves concerning the preference of their re- 
spective titles, supposing the kingdom indivisible ; yet 
there appeared ^on this occasion no less than nine claim- 
ants besidejs ; John Comyn or Cummin lord of Badenoch, 
Florence earl of Holland, Patric Dunbar earl of March, 

« Page 56. M. West. p. 436. It is said by Hemingford, yol. 1. p. S3, that the 
k^n^ menaced violently the Scotch barons, and forced them to compliance, at leaft 
to silence. < Rymer, yol. 9. p. 548. 
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William de Vescey, Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas de 
Soules, Patric Galjrthly, Roger de Mandeville, Robert de 
Ross ; not to mention the king of Norway, who claimed 
as heir to his daughter Margaret/ Some of these com- 
petitors were descended from more remote branches of 
the royal family ; others were even sprung from illegiti- 
mate children ; and as none of them had the least pre- 
tence of right, it is natural to conjecture, that Edward 
had secretly encouraged them to appesur in the list of 
claimants, that he might sow the more division among 
the Scottish nobility, make the cause appear the more 
intricate, and be able to choose, among a great number, 
the most obsequious candidate. 

But he found them all equally obsequious on this oc- 
casion/ Robert Bruce was the first that acknowledged 
Edward's right of superiority over Scotland ; and he had 
so far foreseen the king's pretensions, that even in his 
petition, where he set forth his claim to the crown, he 
had previously applied to him as liege lord of the king- 
dom ; a step which was not taken by any other of the 
competitors.* They all, however, with seeming will- 
ingness, made a like acknowledgment when required; 
though Baliol, lest he should give offence to the Scottish 
nation, had taken care to be absent during the first days ; 
and he was the last that recognised the king's title.** 
Edward next deliberated concerning the method of pro- 
ceeding in the discussion of this great controyersy. He 
gave orders, that Baliol, and such of the competitors as 
adhered to him, should choose forty commissioners; Bruce 
and his adherents forty more : to these the king added 
twenty*four Englishmen : he ordered these hundred and 
four commissioners to examine the cause deliberately 
among themselves^ and make their report to him ;"" and 
he promised in the ensuing year to give his determi- 

J Walsing. p. 58. 
'Rymetj^ vol. 2. p. 5t9. 545. Walgmg. p. 56. Heming. toI. ]. p. 33, 34.' 
TriTet, p. «60. M. West. p. 415. » Rymer, toI. 4. p. 577—579.* 

^ Rymer, vol. 3. p. 546. « Ibid. p. 555, 556. 
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nation. Meanwhile he pretended that it wa3 requisite 
to have all the fortresses of Scotland delivered into his 
hands, in order to enable him, without oppositipn, to 
put the true heir in possession of the crown ; and this 
exorbitant demand was compUed with, both by the states 
and by the claimants,"^ The governors also of all the 
eastles immediately resigned their command; except 
Umfreville earl of Angus, who refused, without a formal 
and particular acquittal from the parliament and the 
several claimants, to surrender his fortresses to so domi- 
neering an arbiter, who had given to Scotland so many 
just reasons of suspicion.* Before this assembly broke 
up, which had fixed such a mark 6f dishcmour on the 
nation, all the prelates and barons there present swore 
fealty to Edward ; and that prince appointed commis- 
sioners to receive a like oath from all the other barons 
and persons of distinction in Scotland.^ 

The king having finally made, as he imagined, this 
important acquisition, left the commissioners to sit at 
Berwick, and examine the titles of the several competitors 
who claimed the precarious crown, which Edward was 
willing for some time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. 
He went southwards, both in order to assist at the fiine- 
ral of his mother, qu6en Eleanot, who died about this 
time, and to compose some difierences which had arisen 
among the principal nobility. Gilbert earl of Glouces- 
ter, the greatest baron of the kingdoin, had espoused the 
king's daughter ; and being elated by that alliance, and 
still more by his own power, which he thought set him 
above the laws, he permitted his bailiffs and vassals to 
commit violence on the lands of Humphrey Bohun earl 
of Hereford, who retaliated the injury by like violence. 
But this was not a reign in which such illegal proceed- 
ings could pass with impunity. Edward procured a 
sentence against the two earls, committed them both to 

^ Bymer, vol. 2. p. 629. Waking, p. 56, 67. 
« Rymer, toI. 3. p. 531. ^ Ibid. p. 575. 
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prison^ and would not restore them to their liberty till 
he exacted a fine of one thousand marks from Hereford, 
and one of ten thousand from his son-in-law. 

During this interval, the titles of John Baliol 
Bdward and of Robert Bruce, whose claims appe^ed to 
SbISS. be the best founded among the competitors for 

^^^' the crown of Scotland, were the subject of ge- 
neral disquisition, as well as of debate among the com- 
missioners. Edward, in order to give greater authority 
to his intended decision, proposed this general question 
both to the commissioners and to all the celebrated law- 
yers in Europe : Whether a person descended from the 
eldest sister, but £axther removed by one degree, were pre- 
ferable, in the succession of kingdoms, fiefs, and other in- 
divisible inheritances, to one descended from the younger 
sister, but one degree nearer to the common stodk? 
This was the true state of the case ; and the principle of 
representation had now gained such ground every where, 
that a uniform answer was returned to the king in the 
affirmative. He therefore pronounced sentence in favour 
of Baliol ; and when Bruce, upon his disappointment, 
joined afterward lord Hastings, and claimed a third of the 
kingdom, which he now pretended to be divisible, Ed- 
ward, though his interest seemed more to require the 
partition of Scotland, again pronounced sentence in 
favour of Baliol. That competitor, upon his renewing 
his oath of fealty to England, was put in possession of 
the kingdom f all his fortresses were restored to him ;** 
and the conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate solem- 
nity of the proceedings, and in the justice of the award, 
was so far unexceptionable. 

Had the king enteiftained no other view than that of 
establishing his superiority over Scotland, though, the 
iniquity of that claim was apparent, and was aggravated 
by the most egregious breach of trust, he might have 

fixed his pretensions, and have left that important acqui- 

s Rymer, vol. t, p, 590, 591. $93. 600. h Ibid. p. 690. 
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sition to his posterity ; but hte immediately proceeded in 
such a mamier, as made it evident, that, not content with 
this usurpation, he aimed also at the absolute sovereignty 
and dominion of the kingdom. Instead of. gradually 
inuring the Scots to the yoke, and exerting his rights of 
superiority with moderation, he encouraged all appeals 
to Ei^land ; required king John himself, by six different 
summons on trivial occasions, to Icome to London ;' re- 
fiising him the privilege of defending his-^ cause by a 
procurator ; and obliged him to appear at the bar of his 
parliament as a private person.^ These humiliating 
demands were hitherto quite unknown to a king of Scot- 
Jand ;' they are, however, the necessary consequence of 
vassalage by the feudal law ; and as there was no- pre-- 
ceding instance of such treatment submitted to by a 
prince of that country, Edward must, from that circum- 
stance alone, had there remained any doubt, have been 
himself convinced that his claim was altogether a usur- 
pation.^ But his intention plainly was, to enrage Baliol 
by these indignities, to engage him in rebellion, and to 
assume the dominion of the state, as a punishment of his 
treason and felony. Accordingly Baliol, though a prince 
of a soft and gentle spirit, returned into Scotland highly 
provoked at this usage, and determined at all hazards to 
vindicate his liberty j and the war which soon after broke 
out between France and England gave him a favourable 
opportunity of executing his purpose. 
War with The Violence, rebberies, and disorders, to which 
France, that age was so subject, were not confined to the 
licentious barons and their retainers at land ; the sea was 

i Rymer, Yol. 2. p. 603. 605, 606. 608. 615, 616. 
> Ryley*8 Placit. Pari. p. 152, 153. 
^ See Rymer, vol. 2. p. 533, where Edward writes to the king's bench to re- - 
ceive appeals from Scotland. He knew the practice to be new and unusual ; yet 
he establishes it as an infallible c<msequence of his superiority. We learn also 
from the same collection, p. 603, that immediately upon receiving the homage, 
he changed the style of his address to the Scotch king, whom he now calls dil^to 
et fidtli instead oifrairi dileeto et fideli, the appellation which he had always be- 
fore used to him ; see p. 109. 124. 168. 280. 1064. This is a certain proof that 
he himself was not deceived, as was scarcely indeed possible, but that he was 
conscious of his usurpation. Yet he solemnly swore afterward to the justice of his 
pretensions, when he defended them before pope Boniface. 
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equally infested with piracy : the feeble execution of the 
laws had given licence to all orders of men : and a general 
Bppetite for rapine and revenge, supported by a fali^ 
point of hpnour, had also infected the merchants and 
mariners ; and it pushed them, on any provocation, ta 
seek redress by immediate retaliation upon the aggressors. 
A Norman and an English vessel met off the coast near 
Bayonne ; apd both of them having occasion for water, 
they sent their boats to land, and the several crews came 
at the same time to the same spring : there ensued a 
quarrel for the preference : a Norman, drawing his dag- 
ger, attempted to stab an Englishman ; who grappling 
with him, tTirew his adversary on the ground ; and the 
Norman, as was pretended, falling on his own dagger, 
was slain. "" This scuffle between two seamen about wa-* 
ter, soon kindled a bloody war between the two nations, 
and involved a great part of Europe in the quarrel. The 
mariners of the Norman ship carried their complaints 
to the French king : Philip, without inquiring into the 
fact, without demanding redress, bade them take revenge, 
and trouble him no more about the matter." The Nor- 
mans, who had been more regular than usual in applying 
to the crown, needed but this hint to proceed to immediate 
violence. They seized an English ship in the channel; 
and hanging, along with some dogs, several of the crew 
on the yard-arm, in presence of their companions, dis- 
missed the vessel ;"" and bade ^e mariners inform t|i^ir 
countrymen, that vengeance was now taken for the blood 
of the NortnaB killed at Bayonne. This injury, accom- 
panied with so general and deliberate an insult, was 
resented by the mariners of the cinque-ports, who, with- 
out carrying any complaint to the king, or waiting for 
redress, retaliated, by committing like barbarities on all 
French vessels without distinction. The. French, pro- 
yjckedhj their losses, preyed on the ships of all Edward's 

n Walsing. p. 58, Heming. vol. 1. p. 39. " Walaiog, p. 5& 

o Heming. vol. 1. p. 40. M. West. p. 419. 
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subjects, whether English or Gascon : the sea bectalme 
ft scene of piracy between the nations : the sovereigns^ 
without either seconding' or repressing the violence of 
their subjects, seemed to remain indifferent spectators : 
the English made private associations with the Irish and 
Dutch seamen ; the French with the Flemish^ and Ge- 
noese ;P and the animosities of the people on both sides 
became every day more violent and barbarous* A fleet 
of two hundred Norman vessels set sail to the south for 
wine and other commodities ; and in their passage seized 
all the English ships which they met with ; hanged the 
seamen, and seizied the goods. The inhabitants of the 
English sea-ports, informed of this incident, fitted out a 
fleet of sixty sail, stronger and better manned than the 
others, and awaited the enemy on their return. Afler 
an obstinate battle, they put them to rout, and sunk; 
destroyed, or took, the greater part of them."* No quar-^ 
ler was given ; and it is pretended that the loss of the 
French amounted to fifteen thousand men ; which is ac- 
counted for by this circumstance, that the Norman fleet 
was employed in transporting a considerable body of sol- 
diers from the south. 

The affair was now become too important to be any 
lon^r overlooked by the sovereigns. On Philip**s send- 
ing an envoy to demand reparation and restitution, the 
king dispatched the bishop of London to the French 
court, in order to accommodate the quarrel; He first said, 
that the English courts of justice were open to all men, 
and if any Frenchman were injured, he might seek re- 
paration by courJsle of law.' He next offered to adjust 
tile matter by jirivate arbiters, or by a personal interview 
with the king of France, or by a reference either to the? 
pope br the college of cardinals, or any particular cardi- 
nals agreed on by both parties.' The French, probably 
the more disgusted as they were hitherto losers in the 

P Heming. toI. 1. p. 40. 
t Wal«ittg. p. 60. Trivet, p. 274. Cfaxon. Dbnst. voK 2. p. 609. 
■^ Trivet, p. 275. • IWd. 
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quarrel, refused allthese expedients : the vessels and tli« 
.goods of hierchants were confisc^ited on both sides : de- 
predations were continiBed by the Gascons on the western 
coast* of France, as well as by the English in the chan- 
nel : Philip cited the king, as duke of Guienne, to appear 
in his court at Paris, and answer for these offences : and 
Edward, apprehensive of danger to that province, sent 
John St. John, an experieaiced soldier, to Bourdeaux, 
and gave him directions to put Guienne in a posture of 
defence.* r ' 

That he might, however, prevent a final rupture be- 
tween the nations, the king dispatched his brother, Ed- 
mond earl of Lancaster, to Paris ; and as this printje had 
espoused the queen of Navarre, mother to Jane queen of 
France, he seemed, on aooouiA of that alliance, the most 
^oper person for finding expedients to accommodate the 
difference. Jane pretended to interpose with her good 
offices : Mary, the ' queen-dowager, feigned the same 
umicable disposition ; and those two princesses told Ed- 
mond, that tibe circumstance the most difficult to adjust 
was the point of honour with Philip, who thought him- 
self affronted by the injuries committed against him by 
his siib-vassals in Guienne ; but if Edward would once 
consent to give him seizin and possession of that pro- 
vince, he would think his honour fiilly repaired, would 
engage to restore Guienne immediately, and would accept 
of a very easy ^satisfaction for all the other injuries. The 
king was consulted on the occasion ; and as he then 
found Hmself in immediate danger of war with the Scots, 
which he- regarded jus the more important concern, this 
politic prince, blinded by his favourite passion for sub- 
duing that naticm, allowed himself lo be deceived by so 
gross an artifice." He sent his brother orders to sign and 
execute the treaty with the two queens ; Philip solemnly 
promised to execute his part of it ; and the king's citation 

'Trivet, p. 976. « Rymer, vol. 2. p.i619. 620. Walsing. p,6U 

Homing, vol. 1. p. 42, 43. Trivet, p. 277. 
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to appear in the court of France was accordingly re- 
called : but the Frencli monarch was no sooner put in 
possession of Guienne, than the citation was renewed ; 
Edward was condemned for non-appearance ; and Gui- 
enne, by a formal sentence, was declared to be forfeited 
and annexed to the crown/ 

Edward, fallen into a like snare with that which he 
himself had spread for the Scots^ was enraged ; and the 
more so, as he was justly ashamed of his own conduct, 
in being so egregiously over-reached by the court of 
France. Sensible of the extreme difficulties which he 
should encounter in the recovery of Gascony, where he 
had not retained a single place in his hands, he endea- 
voured to compensate that loss, by forming alliances with 
several princes, who he projected should attack France 
on all quarters, and make a diversion of her forces. Adol- 
phus de Nassau, king of the Romans, entered into a treaty 
with him for that purpose ;^ as did also Amadaeus count 
of Savoy, the archbishop of Cologne, the counts of 
Gueldre and Luxembourg, the duke of Bi^bant and 
count of Barre, who had married his two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Eleanor ; but these alliances were extremely 
burdensome to his narrow revenues, and proved in the 
issue entirely ineffectual. More impression was made 
on Guienne by an English army, which he completed by 
emptying the jails of many thousand thieves and robbere, 
who had been confined there for their crimes. So low 
had the profession of arms fallen, and so much had it 
degenerated from the estimation in which it stood during 
the vigour of the feudal system ! 

The king himself was detained in England, first by 
contrary winds,^ then by his apprehension of a Scottish 
invasion, and by a rebellion of the Welsh, whom he re- 
pressed and brought again under subjection/ The army 

«Ryiner,vol.2.p.620.622. Walsing. p. 61. TriTet, p. 278. 
a woi!- "!£ ^H\^- P- ^^- " Chron. Dunflt. vol. t. p. 622. 

p. 62T. ^^' ^' ^' "^"'"^- ^^'' '• P- ^^- ™^^' P- «8^- Chron. Dunst. vol. 2. 
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which he sent to Guieftne, was commanded by his ne- 
phew, John de Bretagne earl of Richmond, and under 
him by St^ John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other officers of 
reputation ;** who made themselves masters of the town 
of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Reole, St. Se- 
vere, and other places, which straitened Bourdeax, and 
cut off its communication both by sea and land. The 
favour which the Gascon nobility bore to the English 
government facilitated these conquests, and seemed to 
promise still greater successes : but this advants^e was 
soon lost by the misconduct of some of the officers. Phi- 
lip's brother, Charles de Valois, who commanded the 
French armies, having laid siege to Podensac, a small 
fortress near Reole, obliged Giffard the governor to ca- 
pitulate; and the articles, though favourable to the Eng- 
lish, left all the Gascons prisoners at discretion, of whom 
above fifty were hanged by Charles as rebeli^ ; a policy 
by which he both intimidated that people, and produced 
an irreparable breach between them and the English.** 
That prince immediately attacked Reole^ where the earl 
of Richmond himself commanded; and as the place 
seemed not tenable, the English general drew his troops 
to the water-side, with aji intention of embarking with 
the greater part of the army. The enraged Gascons fell 
upon his rear^ and at the same time opened their gates 
to the French, who, besides making themselves masters 
of the place, took many prisoners of distinction.^ St. Se- 
vere was more vigorously defended by Hugh de Vere, 
son of the earl of Oxford ; but was at last obliged to 
capitulate. The French king, not content with these 
successes in Gascony, threatened England with an in- 
vasion ; and, by a sudden attempt, his troops took and 
burnt Dover,* but were obliged soon after to retire. ' And 
in order to make a greater diversion of the English force, 
and engc^e Edward in dangerous and important wars, 
he formed a secret alliance with John Baliol king of Scot^ 

i> Tfivet, p. ^9. ^ Ueming. vol. 1. p. 49. 

« Trivet, p. 284. Chron. DunsU vol. 2. p. 642. 
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land ; the commencement of thfi^t strict nnioa which dur- 
k^. 80 many centupes was maintained by mnt^al in- 
terests and necessities between the French^ and Scottish 
nations. John confirmed this alliance, by stipulating a 
marriage between his eldest son and the daughter of 
Charles de Valois/ • 

Digtession The expeusos.atti^nding these multiplied Wars 
Sr^^^^^f Edwaud,. and his preparations^ for war, joined 
of w^- to alterations which had insensibly taken place 
■»«»*►: in the general state of aifairs^ obliged him to have 
frequent recourse to parliamentary supplies, introduced 
the lower orders of the state into the public councils, 
and laid the foundations of great and important changes 
in the goyerament. . • 

Though nothing could be worse calculated for culti- 
vating the arts qf peace, or maintaxning peace itself, than 
^e long subordination of vassalage from the king to the 
meanest gientleman, and the consequent slavery of the 
ioMrer pedple ; evils inseparable from thfe feudal systefe; 
that system was never able to fix the state in a proper war- 
like posture^ or give it the fall exertioii of its power for 
defence, and still less for offence, against a public enemy. 
The military tensmts, unacquainted wiA obedience, 
unexperienced inr war, held a sank in the troops by their 
birth, not by their merits or services ; composed a dis- 
orderly and consequently a feeble army ; and diiring the 
few . days which they were obliged by their tenures to 
l^main in the field, were often more formidable -to Aeir 
QWii prince than to foreign powen^, against \^om they 
l^rere assembled. The sovereigns came gradually to dis* 
vg^ this cumbersome and dangerous machint^, so apt to 
recoil upo© ;tl&« hand which held it; and exchanging the 
military serried for pecuniary supplies, enlisted forces by 
paeans of acontaict with particular officers (such as those 
^be Italians denominate G(mdottieri),vrhom. they dismiss- 
ed at the end of the war.« The barons and knights them- 

' Rymer, toI. 2. p. 680, 681. 695. 697. Heming. vol. 1. p. T6» Trivet, p. «85. 

fCoUon's Abr.p. 11. 
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selves oft^i entered isito the$^ ^^ngi^ements whh the 
prino^; «tiid were eiiiabled to fill theii baj^&, both, by the 
authority which th^y pojssessed over their vassak and te- 
nants, and from the great numbers of loose disorderly peo^ 
pie, whom they found on their estates^ and who willingly 
embraced an opportunityof gratifying.their appetile for 
war and rapine. 

Meanwhile, the.old Gothic fabriiB^being neglected,- went 
graidually to decay. Thonghtthe Cipnqueror.had diyided 
all the lands of EnglaxJid into, sijsjty tliousand kni^ts-* 
fees, the number of these was insensibly diminished by 
various artificer; and the king at last found, that4)y put*^ 
ting the lawin.^Kecutimi, he could assemble a small part 
only of tlw ancient force of the : kingdom. It was a 
usual expedient forj men who held of the kiii^ or great 
barons by militaxy temire^ to transfer their land to the 
dbiureh, and receive it back by another^ teninre, called 
frankalmoigne, by which they, were not bound to perform 
any service.^ A law .was made against thi^ practice; but 
the abuse.had probably gone far before it was attended 
to, and probably was not. entirely corrected by the new 
statute, which, like most laws of that age, we ms^ con-^ 
jecture to have been but feebly executed by the. magistrate 
^^ainst the perpetual interest of so many . individuals. 
The constable and mareschal, whai they mustered the 
armies, often in a hurry^ and for want of bcitter infotma* 
tion, receive the service of a baj!On for fewer kn^ighks«- 
fees than were due by him ; and one precedent of this 
kind w^d held good against the king, and became ,em^ 
after a reietson for dimkiishing the* service.' The rolls 
of knig^ts-^fees were inaccumtely kept; no care was taken 
to e^reclthembefere the armies were summoned into, the 
field ;^ it was then too late to think of examining records 
and charters ; and the ;»ervice was accepted on the foot- 
ing which the vassal himself was pleai?ed to acknowtedge, 

^ Madox*fl Baionia Anglioa; p. 114. !> Ibid* p. lid. 

k We : hear «yy of ene king, nemy il. wko todc ^ob paiia ; a&d ike ncofd, 
<^ed liberniger ScaccBiii,; waft lite rofiflti)! ift*. 
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after all the various subdivisions and conjunctions ofpro<^ 
perty had thrown an obscurity on the nature and extent 
of his tenure.^ It is easy to judge of the intricacies which 
would attend disputes of this kind with individuals; when 
even the number of military fees belonging to the church, 
whose property was fixed and inalienable, becaane the 
subject of controversy : and we find in particular, that 
when the bishop of Durham was charged with seventy 
knights-fees for the aid levied on occasion of the marriage 
of Henry II. 's daughter to the duke of Saxony, the pre- 
kite acknowledged ten and disowned the other sixty.' It 
is not known in what manner this difference was termi* 
nated ; but had the question been concerning an arma- 
ment to defend the kingdom, the bishop's service would 
probably have been received without opposition for ten 
fees ; and this rate must also have fixed aU his future 
payments. Pecuniary scutages, therefore, diminished as 
much as military services f other methods of filling the 
exchequer, as well as the armies, must be devised : new 
situations produced new laWs and constitutions; and the 
great alterations in the finances and military power of the 
crown, as well as in private property, wfere the source of 
equal innovations on the part of the legislature or civil 
government. 

The exorbitant estates conferred by the Norman on 
his barons and chieftains, remained not long entire and 
unhnpaired. The la:nded property was gradually shared 
out into more hands; and those immense baronies were 
divided, either by provisions to younger children, by^par- 
titions among coheirs, by sale, or by escheating to the 
king, who gratified a great number of his courtiers, by 
dealing them out among them in smaller portions. Such 

i 

^ Madoz, Bar. Ang. p. 116. 'Ibid. p. 132. Hist, of Exch. p» 404. 

"* In order to pay the sum of one bnndred thousand mariui, as king Ricliaid'tl 
f ansom, twenty stiilHngB were imposed on each knights fee. Had the fees re- 
mained on the originsu footing as settled by the Conqueror, this scutage would 
have amounted to ninety thousand marks, which was nearly the sum required. 
But we find that other grievous taxes were imposed to complete it ; a c^rtaia 
proof that many frauds and abuses had prevailbd in the roll of knights^eei. 
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moderate estates, as they required economy, and confined 
the proprietors to live at home, were better calculated for 
duration ; and the order of knights and small bsurons 
grew daily more numerous, and began to form a very 
respectable rank or order in the state. As they were all 
immediate vassals of the crown by military tenure, they 
were, by the principles of the feudal law, equally entitled 
with tbe greatest barons to a seat in the national or geae^ 
ral councils ; and this right, though regarded as aprivi-* 
lege which the owners would not entirely relinquish, was 
also considered as a burden, which they desired to be 
subjected to on extraordinary occasions only. Hence it 
was provided in the charter of king John, that while the 
great barons were summoned to the national council by 
a particular writ, the small barons, under which appella-* 
tion -the knights were also comprehended, should only 
be called by a general stnnmons of the sheriff. The 
distinction between great and small barons, like that be- 
tween rich and poor, was not exactly defined ; but agree- 
ably to the inaccurate genius of that age, and to the sim^ 
plicity of ancient government, was left very much to be 
determined by the discretion of the king and his minis*- 
ters. , It was usual for the prince to require, by a particu«* 
lar summons, the attendance of a baron in one parliameat, 
and to neglect him in future parliaments ;"* nor was this 
imcertainty ever complained of as an injury. He attended 
when required ; he was better pleased, on other occa* 
sions, to be exempted from the burden ; and as he was 
acknowledged to be of the same order with the greatest 
barons, it gave them no surprise to see him take his seat 
in the great council, whether he appeared of his own ac- 
cord, or by a particular summons fix)m the king. The 
barons by writ, therefore, began, gradually to intermix 
themselves' with the barons by tenure; and as Camden 
tells us,^ from an ancient manuscript now lost, that after 

. ^ Chancellor Weit*s Inquiry into the manner of creating Pews, p. 43. 46, 47.. 55. 

p In Britann. p. tS2. 
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tlve battle of Eveshion a positiye law was enacted, prohi^ 
biting .every baron from appearing in parliament who was 
not invited thither by a particular summons, the whole 
baronage of England held thenceforward their seat by 
writ, and this important privilege of their tenures W9s in 
effect abolished. Only where writs had been regularly 
continued for some time in one great family, the omis- 
sion of them would have been r^arded as an afiront, and 
even as an injury. 

A like alteration gradually took place in the order of 
earls, who were the highest rank of barons. , The dignity 
of an earl, like that of a baron, was anciently territorial 
and official ;** he exercised jurisdiction within his county ; 
he levied the third of the fines to his own profit ; he was 
at once a civil and a military magistrate ; and though 
his authority, from the time of the Norman conquest, 
was hereditary in England, the title was so much con- 
nected with the office, that where the king intended to 
create a new earl, he had no other expedient than tb 
erect a certain territory into a county or earldom, and to 
bestow it upon the person and his family/ But as the 
sherifis, who were the vicegerents of the earls, were 
named by the king and removable at pleasure, 1^ found 
them more dependent v^pon him ; and endeavoured to 
throw the whole authority and jurisdiction of the office 
into their hands. This magistrate was at the head of 
the finances, and levied all the king's rents within the 
k;ounty; he assessed at pleasure the.talliages of the in- 
habitants in royal demesne ; he had usually committed 
to him the management of wards, and often of escheats ; 
he presided in the lower courts of judicature ; and thus, 
though inferior to the earl in dignity, he was soon con- 
sidered, by this union of the judicial and fiscal powers, 
and by the confidence reposed in him by the king, as 
much superior to him in authority, and undermined his 

<i Spelm. Gloss, in voce Comss, 
r Essays on Britisb Antiquitiesb This practice, however, seems to have been 
more familiar in Scotland, and the llingdoms on the continent, than in England. 
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influence within his own jarisdiction/ It became'nsaal, 
in creating an earl, to give him a fixed saloiy, commonly 
about twentjr pounds a year, in li6i> of his third of the 
fines ; the diminution of his power kept- pace with the 
retrenchtnent of his profit ; and the dignity of earl, in- 
stead of being territorial and official, dwindled into per- 
sonal and titular. Such were the mighty alterations 
which already had fully taken place, or were gradually 
advancing in the house of peers ; that is, in the parliament ; 
for there seems anciently to have been no other house. 

But though the introduction of barons by writ, and of 
titular earls, had given some increase to royal authority, 
there were other causes which counterbalanced those in- 
novations, and tended in a higher degree to diminish the 
power of the sovereign/ The disuse into which the feudal 
militia had in a- great measure fallen, made the barons 
almost entirely forget their dependance on the crown : by 
the diminution of the number of knights-fees, the king 
had no reasonable compensationwhen he levied scutages 
and exchanged their service for money : the alienations 
of the crown lands had reduced him to poverty ; and 
above all, the concession of the Great Charter had set 
bounds to royal power, and had rendered it more diffi- 
cult and dangerous for the prince to ex^rt any extraordi- 
nary act of arbitrary authority. In this situation, it was 
natural for the king to court the friendship of the lesser 
barons and knights, whose influence was nowise danger- 
ous to him, and who, being exposed to oppression from 
their powerful neighbours, sought a legal protection 
under the shadow of the throne. He deared, therefore, 
to have their presence in parliament, where they served 
to control the turbulent resolutions of the great. To ex- 
act a regular attendance of the whole body would have 
produced confusion, and would have imposed too heavy 

* There are instances q{ the princes of the blood who accepted of the office of 
fheriff. Spelman in voce Vicccomes. 

t Rot. Glaus. 38 Hen. III. m. 7. and 12. d. : as also Rot Chius. 42 Hen. III. 
m 1. d. Prynne*s Pref. to Cotton's Abridgm^it. 
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a burden upon them. To summon only a few by writ, 
though it was practised, and had a good effect, served iipt 
entirely the king's purpose ; because these members had 
no farther authority than attended their personal charac* 
ter, and were eclipsed by the appearaace of the more 
powerful nobility. He therefore dispensed with the at* 
tendance of most of the lesser barons in parliament ; and 
in return for this indulgence (for such it was then es- 
teemed), required them to choose in each coimty a cer* 
tain number of their own body, whose chaises they bore, 
and who, having gained the confidence, carried with them 
of course the authority of the whole order. This expe- 
dient had been practised at different times in the reign 
of Henry HI. and regularly during that of the present 
king. The numbers sent up by each county varied at 
the will of the prince i^ they took their seat among the 
other peers ; because, by their tenure, they belonged to 
that order :"" the introducing of them into that house 
, scarcely appeared an innovation ; and though it was easily 
in the king's power, by varying their number, to com- 
mand the resolutions of the whole parliament, this cir- 
cumstance was little attended to in an age when force was 
more prevalent than laws, tod when a resolution, though 
taken by the majority of a legal assembly, could not be 
executed if it opposed the will of the more powerful 
minority. 

But there were other important consequences which 
followed the diminution and consequent disuse of the 
ancient feudal militia. The king's expense in levying and 
maimbdning a military force for every enterprise was in^ 
creased beyond what his narrow revenues wer© able to 
bear; as the scutages of his military tenants, which were 
accepted in lieu of their personal service, had fallen to 
nothing, there were no means of supply but from volun- 
tary aids granted him by the parliament and clergy i or 

» 

^ Brady*y Answer to Petyt, from the records, p. 151. 
' Brady's Treatii^ of Borooglift, App. no« 13. 
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froth the talliages which he might levy upon the towns 
and inhabitants in royal demesne. In the preceding year 
Edward had been obliged to exact no less than the sixth 
of all moveables from the laity, and a moiety of all eccle- 
siastical benefices/ for his expedition into Poictou, and 
the suppression of the Wel^ ; and this distressful situ- 
ation, which was likely often to return upon him and his 
successors, made him think of a new device, and sum- 
mon the representatives of all the boroughs to parliament. 
This period, which is the twenty-third of his reign, seems 
to be the real and the true epoch of the house of com- 
mons, and the faint dawn of popular government in Eng- 
land. For the representatives of the counties were only 
deputies from the smaller barons and lesser nobility ; and 
the former precedent of the representatives from the 
boroughs, who. were summoned by the earl of Leicester, 
was regarded as the act of a violent usurpation, had been 
discontinued in all the subsequent parliaments ; and if 
such a measure had not become necessary on other ac- 
counts, that precedent was more likely to blast than give 
credit to it. 

During the course of several years, the kings of Eng- 
land, in imitation of other European princes, had em- 
braced the salutary policy of encouraging and protecting 
the lower and more industrious orders of the state ; whom 
they found well disposed to obey the laws and civil ma- 
gistrate, and whose ingenuity and labour furnished com- 
modities requisite for the ornament of peace and support 
of war. Though the inhabitants of the country were still 
left at the disposal of their imperious lords, many attempts 
were made to give more security and liberty to citizens, 
and make them enjoy unmolested the fruits of their in- 
dustry. Boroughs were erected by royal patent within 
the demesne lands ; liberty of trade was conferred upon 
them : the inhabitants were allowed to farm at a fixed 

7 Brady's Treatise of Boroughs, p. 31, from the records. Heminff. voL 1. pudS. 
M. West. p. 482. Ryley,p.4fl2. 
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rent their own tolls and customs;^ they were permitted 
to elect their own magistrates ; justice was administered 
to them by these magistrates, without obliging them to 
attend the sheriff or county-court ; and some shadow of 
independence, by means of these equitable privileges, was 
gradually acquired by the people.* The king, however, 
retain^ still the power of levying talliages or taxes upon 
them at pleasure ;** and though their poverty, and the 
customs of that age, made these demands neither frequent 
nor exorbitant, such unlimited authority in the sovereign 
was a sensible check upon commerce, and was utterly 
incompatible with all the principles of a free government. 
But wheii the multiplied necessities of the crown pro- 
duced a greater avidity for supply, the king, whose pre- 
rogative entitled him to exact it, found that he had not 
power sufficient to enforce his edicts, and that it was ne- 
cessary, before he imposed taxes, to smooth the way for 
his demand, and to obtain the previous coiAsent of the 
- boroughs, by solicitations, remonstrances, and authority. 
The inconvenience of transacting this business with every 
particular borough was soon felt ; and Edward became 
sensible, that the most expeditious way of obtaining sup- 
ply was, to assemble the deputies of all the boroughs, to 
lay before them the necessities of the state, to discuss the 
matter in their presence, and to require theip consent to 
the demands of their sovereign. For this reason«he issued 
writs to the sheriffs, enjoining them to send to parlia- 
ment, along with two knights of the shire, two deputies 
from each borough within their county,'' and these pro- 
vided with sufficient powers from their community to 
consent, in their name, to what he and his council should 
require of them. ^4^ it is a most equitable rule^ says he, 
in his preamble to this writ, that what concerns all should 

» Madox, Firma Burgl, p. 21. * Brady of Borouglis, App. no. 1-^. . 

>> The king had not only the power of taUiating the inhabitants within his own 
demesnes, but that of granting to particular barons the power of taUiating the 
inhabitants within theirs. See Brady's Answer to Petyt, p. 118. Madox*s Hist, 
of the Exchequer, p. 518. 

^ Wxits were issued to about one hundred and tw^ty cities and boroughs. 
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be approved of by all; and cammoi} dangers be repelled 
by united efforts f a noble principle^ which may seem to 
indicate a libehil mind in the king, and which laid the 
foundation of a free and an equitable government. 

After the election of these deputies by the aldermen 
and common-council, they gave sureties for their attend- 
ance before the king and parliament; their charges were* 
respectively bom^ by the borough which sent them ; and* 
they had so little idea of appearing as legislators, a cha- 
racter extremely wide of their low rank and condition,* 
that no intelligence could be more disagreeable to any 
borough, than to find that they must elect, or to any in- 
dividual than that he was elected to a trust from which 
no profit or hoilour could possibly be derived/ They 
com'posed notj properly speaking, any essential part of 
thq parliament; they sat apart both from the barons and 
knights,^ who disdained to mix with such mean person- 
ages : after they had given their consent to the taxes re- 
quired of them, theii* business being then finished, they 
separated, even though the parliament still continued to 
sit, and to canvass the national business ;^ and as they all 
consisted of men who were real burgesses of the place 
firom which they were sent, the sheriff, when he found 
no person of abilities or wealth sufficient for the; office, 
often used the freedom of omitting particular boroughs 
in his returns ; and as he received the thanks of the peo- 
pie for this indulgence, he gave no displeasure to the. 
court, whp levied on all the boroughs, without distinc- 
tion, the tax agreed to by the majority of deputies.* 

' Brady of Boioughfl, p. 25. 5S» from the recoTds. The writs of the parliament 
immediately prececUng remain ; and the return of knights is there required, but 
not a word of the boroughs : a demonstration that this was the very year in whichv 
they commenced. In the year immediately piteceding, the taxes we^ levied by 
a seeming free consent of each particular borough, Imginning with London. Id. 
p. 31-^-d3, from the' records. Also his answer to Petyt, p. 40, 41. 

eReliquia Spelm* p. 64. Panne's Pref. to Cotton's Abridg. and the Abridg. 
passim. ^ Bra^ of Boroughs, p. <)9, 60. 

'Ibid. p. 57, S8, from the records, and Append, p. 19. Also his Append, to 
his answer to Petyt,vRecord. And his Gloss, in verb. Cmmnunitai Bjtgh. p.dS. 

*> Ryley's Placit. Pari. p.'241, 243, &c. Cotton|s Abridg. p. 14. * 

"^ Brady of Boroughs, p. 52, from the records. There is even an instance in the x 

the reign of Edward III. when the king named all the deputies. Id. Ans. to 
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The union, however, of the ,repre»entatives from the 
boroughs gave gradually more weight to the whole order; 
and it became customary for them, In return for the 
supplies which they granted, to prefer petitions to the 
crown for the redress of any particular grievance of which 
they found reason to complain. The more the king's 
demands multiplied, the faster these petitions increased 
both in number and authority ; and the prince found it 
difficult to refuse men whose grants had supported his 
throne, and to whose assistance he might so soon be 
again obliged to have recourse. The commons, however^ 
were still much below the rank of legislators.** Their 
petitions, though they received a verbal assent from the 
throne, were only the rudiments of laws ; the judges 
were afterward intrusted with the power of putting 
them into form; and "the king, by adding to them the 
(sanction of his authority, and that sometimes without 
the assent of the nobles, bestowed validity upon them* 
The age did not refine so much as to perceive the dan- 
ger of these irregularities. No man was displeased that 
the sovereign, at the desire of any class of men, should 
issue an order which appeared only to concern that class ; 
and his predecessors were so near possessing the whole 
legislative power, that he gave no disgust by assuming 

Pety t, p. 16. If he fairly named the most considerable and creditable bnrgesses, 
little exception would be taken, as their business was not to check the king, but 
to reason with* ham, and consent to his demands. It was not till the reign of 
Richard II. that the sheriff were deprived of the power of omitting boroughs at 
pleasure. See Stat, at Large, 5th Richard II. cap. 4. ' 

^ Throughout the reign of Edw. L the assent of the commons is not once ^- 

fressed in any of the enacting clauses ; nor in the reigns ensiung, till the 9 Edw. 
II. nor in any of the enactmg danses of 16 Rich. IL ; nay even ao low as 
Hen. VI. from the beginning till the eighth of*his reign, the assent of the commoDS 
is not once expressed in Imy enacting clause. See i»eliace to Huff head*« edition 
of the Statutes, p. 7. If it should be asserted, that the commons had really given 
their assent to Uiese statutes, though they are not expressly mentioned, this very 
omission, proceeding if you will from carelessness, is a proof how little they were 
respected. The commons were so little accustomed to transact public business, 
that they had no speaker till after the parliament 6 Edw. III. See Prvnne s pre- 
face to Cotton's Abridg. : not till the first of Rich. II. in the opinion of most anti- 
quaries. The commons were very unwilling to meddle in any state affairs, and 
eommonly either referred themselves to the lords, or desired a select committee of 
that house to assist them,' as appears from Cotton. 5 £. III. n. 5 ; 15 E. Ill; 
n. 17. ; 21 E. III. n»5. ; 47 E. III. n. 5. ; 50 E. III. n. lO. ; 51 E. III. n. 18. ; 
1 R. II. n. 12. ; S R. II. n. 12. ; 5 R. II. n. 14. ; 2 pari. 6 R. II. n. 14. ; pari. 
2. 6R.II, n.8, &c. 
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it in this seemingly inoffensive manner. 'Biit time and 
farther experience gradually opened men's eyes, andcor-* 
rected these abuses. It was found that no laws could 
be fixed for one order of men, without affecting the 
whole; and that the force and efficacy of laws depended 
entirely on the terms employed in wording them. The 
house of peers, therefore, the most powerful order in the 
state, with reason expected that their assent should be 
expressly, granted to all public ordinances :* and in the. 
reign of Heniy V. the commons required that no laws 
should be framed merely upon their petitions, unless the 
statutes were worded by themselves, and had passed 
their house in the form of a bill.^ 

But as the same caused which had produced a parti- 
tion 6i property continued still to operate, the number 
of knights and lesser barons, or what the English call 
the gentry ) perpetually increased, and they sunk into a 
rank still more inferior to the great nobility. The equal- 
ity of tenure was lost in the great inferiority of power 
and property ; and the house of representatives from the 
counties was gradually separated from that of the peers, 
and formed a distinct order in the state.^ The growth 
of commerce meanwhile augmented the private wealth 
and consideration of the burgesses ; the frequent de- 
mands of the crown increased their public importance ; 
and as they resembled the knights of shires in one ma- 
terial circumstance, that of representing particular bodies 
of naen; it no longer appeared unsuitable to unite them 
together in the same house, and to confound their rights 
and privileges."" Thus the third estate, that of the com- 

' Im tiioae ixMtaoices found in Cotton's Abridgment, where the king appears to 
joswer of himaelf the petitions of the commons, he probably exerted no more than 
that power which was long inherent in the crown, of regulating matters by royal 
edicts or proclamation8^ But no durable or general statute seems ever to have 
been made by the king from the petition of the commons alone, without the asi^etit 
x>f the peers. It is more likely that the peers alone, without ^e commons, would 
«]tact statutes. 

^ Brady's Answer to Petyt, p. 85, from the records. ^ Cotton's Abridg. p. 1 3. 

n It^ias very agreeable to the maxims of all the feudal governments, that every 
jwder of the state should give their consent to the acts which more immediately 
concerned them ; and as a notion of a political system was not then so well under- 

VOL. II. T 
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mansy reached at last its prese&t form ; and aB the conn- 
try gentlemen made thenceforwards no scruple of ap- 
pearing as deputies from the boroughs^ the distinction 
between the members was entirely lost, and the lower 
house axiquired thence a great accession of weight and 
importance in the kingdom. Still, however, the office 
of this edtate was very different from that which it has 
since exercised with so much advantage to the public. 
Initead of checking and controlling the authorily of the 
king, Aey were naturally induced to adhere* to him as 
the^ great fountain of law and justice, and to support him 
against the power of the aristocracy, which at once was 
the source of oppression to themselves, and disturbed 
him in the execution of the laws. The king in his 
turn gave countenance to Mi order of men, so useful and 
so little dangerous ; the peers also were obliged to pay 
them, some consideration ; and by this means the third 

stood, the other orders of the state were often not consulted on these occasions. 
In this reign even the merchants, though no public body, granted the king impo- 
sitions on merchandise, because the firstjpaymeiits came out of their pockets. Thoy 
did the same in the reign of Edward III. ; but the commons, had then observed <> 
that the people paid these duties, though the merchants advanced them ; and they 
therefore remonstrated against this practice. Cotton's Abridg. p. 39. The taxes 
imposed by tilie knights on the counties -were always lighter than those -which the 
burgesses laid, on the boroughs ; a presumption, that in voting those taxes the 
knights and burgesses did not form the same house. See Chancellor West's In- 

auiry into the Manner of creating Peers, b. S. But there are so vaasay proofs tha,t 
lose two orders of representatives were long separate, that it is needless to insist 
on them. Mr. Carte, who had carefully consulted the Jtolls of parliamentv aflinns 
that th^y never appear to have been united tiU the 16th of £dward III. See 
Hist* vbl. 1. p. 45U But it is certain that this union was not even then final. In 
1372, the burgesses acted by themselves, and voted a tax after the knights were 
dismissed. Se6 Tyrrel, Hist. vol. iii. p. 734. ftom. Hot* Claus. 46 £dw. III. n. 9. In 
1376, they were &e knights alone who passed a vote for the rexiioval of Alice 
Pierce' from the king's person, if we may credit Walsingham, p. 189, There is an 
instancy of a Uke kind in the reign of Rich. II. Cotton> p. 193. Hie diffeteA 
taxes voted by those two branches of the lower house naturally kept them sepa- 
rate : but as their petitions had mostly the same object, namely, l^e redress of 
grievances, and the support of law and justice, both against the crown and the 
bar<ks, this cause as naturally united them, and was the reason why they at last 
joined in one house for the dispatch of business. The barons had few petitions. 
Their privileges were of more ancient date ; gidevances seldom afiected them ^ 
they were themselves the chief oppressors. In 1335, the knights by themselves 
concurred with the bishops and barons in advising tibe king to stay his journey 
into Ireland. Here wa» a petition which regarded a matter of state, and was sup- 
posed to be above the capacity of the burgesses. The knights, therefore, acted 
apart in this petition. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 13. Chief Baron Gilbert thinks, 
that the reason why taxes always began with the commons or burgesses was, that 
they were limited by the instructions of their boroughs. See Hist, of the Bxcheq. 
p. 37. 



estate, formerly so abject in England, as well as in all 
other European nations, rose by slow degrees to their 
present importance ; and in their progress made arts 
and commerce, the necessary attendants of liberty and 
equality, flourish in the kingdom.** 

What sufiicientLy proves that the commencement of 
the house of burgesses, wjio are the true commons, wa» 
not an affair of chance, but arose from the necessities of 
the present situation, is, that Edward at the very same 
time summoned deputies from the inferior ckrgy, the 
first that ever met in England,*" and he required them 
to impose taxes on their constituents for the public ser-^ 

"The cUef atgament from ancient authority, fat the opinion that the reptesenta- 
tiyes of boroughs preceded the forty-ninth of Henry III. is the famlhiB petition of 
tl^e borough of St. Alban's, ^st taken notice of by Selden, and then by Petyt, 
Brady, TvrreU and others. In this petition, presented to the parliament ia &• 
reign of £dward II. the town of St. Alban's asserts, that though they held in eapite 
of 9ie cnywn, and owed only for all other Service theit attendance in parliament, 
yet the sheriff had omitted them in his writs ; whereas both in the reign of the 
ting's father, and all his predecesdors, they had always sent members. Now, say 
the defenders of this o{nnjon^ if the commencement of the house of commons were 
in Henry Iii.*s reign, this expression could not have been used. But Madox, in 
his History of the Exchequer, p. 522—524, has endea^outed, and with gteat tea- 
son, to destroy the authority of this petition for the purpose alleged. He asserts, 
first. That thete was no sudi tenuis in England as that of holding by attendance 
in parliament, instead of all other service. Secondly, That the borough of St. Al- 
ban's never held of the crown at all, but was always demesne land of t£e abbot, ft 
is no wonder, therefore, that a petition which advances two falsehoods, should 
contain one historical mistake, which indeed amomits only to an inaccurate and 
ezargeratecl expression; no strange matter in ignorant burgesses of that age. Ac*- 
cor£ng^y St. Alban's continued still to belong to the abbot. It never held of the 
ehywn till after the dissolution of the monasteries. Bat the assurance of these pe- 
titioners is remarkable. They wanted to shake off the authority of their abbot,and 
t6 hold of the king ; but were unwilling to pay any services even to the crown ; 
iqxm which they framed this idle petition, which later writers have mode thfe 
foundation of so many inferences and conclusions. From the tenor of the petition, 
it appears, that there was a close connexion betweeh holding of the crowii, anA 
being represented in parliament t the latter had scarcely ever place without the 
totmet : yet we learn from TytrePs Ap^)endix, vol. 4. that there were some in- 
ftsAces to the contrary. It is not improbable that Edward followed the roll of the 
earl of Leicester, who had summoned, without distinction, all the considerable 
boroughs of the kingdom ; among which there might be some few that did not hold 
of the crown. Edward also found it necessary to impose taxes on all the boroughs 
in the kingdom without distinction. This was a good expedient for augm^ting 
his xevenue. We are not to imagine, because the house of commons have since 
become of great importance, that the fifst simmioning of them would form any re- 
markable and strikmg epoch, and be generally known to the people even seventy 
Or eighty years after. 5o ignor^t were the generality of men in that age, that 
country burgesses would readily imagine an innovation, seemingly so little msOiS' 
rial» to have existed from time immemorial, because it was beyond their own me- 
mory, and perhaps that of their fathers. Even the parliament' in the reign of 
Henry V. say, that Ireland had, from the beginning of time, been subject to the 
crown of Ei:^land. (See Brady.) And surely if any thing interests the people 
above all others, it is war and conquests, with their dates and circumstances. 

• Archbishop Wake's State of the Church of England, p. 235. Brady of Bo- 
roughs, p. 54. Gilbert's Hist, of the Ei:ch. p. 4$. 
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vice. Fonnerly the ecclesiastical benefioes bore no part 
of the burdens of the state : the pope indeed of late had 
often levied impositions upon them ; he had sometimes 
granted this power to the sovereign ;p the king himself 
had in the preceding year exacted, by menaces and 
violence, a very grievous tax of half the revenues of the 
clergy ; but as this precedent was dangerous, and could 
not easily be repeated in the government which required 
the consent of the subject to any extraordinary resolu- 
tion, Edward found it more prudent to assemble a lower 
house of convocation, to lay before them his necessi- 
ties, and to ask some supply. But on this occasion he 
met with difficulties. Whether that the clergy thought 
themselvfe the most independent body in the kingdom, 
or were disgusted by the former exorbitant impositions, 
they absolutely refused their assent to the king's demand 
of a fifth of their moveables ; and it was not till a second 
meeting that, on their persisting in this refusal, he was 
willing to accept of a tenth. The barons and knights 
granted him, without hesitation, an eleventh ; the bur- 
gesses a seventh. But the clergy still scrupled to meet 
on the king's writ, lest by such an instance of obedience 
they should seem to acknowledge the authority of the 
temporal power : and this compromise was at last fallen 
upon, that the king should issue his writ to the arch- 
bishop ; and that the archbishop should, in consequence 
of it, summon the clergy, who, as they then appeared to 
pbey their spiritual-superior, no longer hesitated to meet 
in convocation. This expedient, however, was the 
cause why the ecclesiastics were separated into two 
houses of convocation under their several archbishops, 
and formed not one estate, as in other countries of Eur 
rope; which was at first the king's intention.** We now 
return to the course of our narration. 
War with Edward, conscious of the reasons of disgust 
Scotland, which he had given to the king of Scots, inform- 

P Ann. Waverl. p. 227, 228. T. Wykes, p. 99. If a 
'i Gilbert^ Hist, of Exch. p..51. 54, 
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ed of the dispositions of that people, and expecting the 
most violent effects of their resentment, which he knew 
he had so well merited ; employed the supplies granted 
him by his people, in making preparations against the 
hostilities of his northern neighbour. When in this situa- 
tion, he received intelligence of the treaty secretly con- 
cluded between John and Philip ; and though uneasy at 
this concurrence of a French and Scottish war, he re-' 
solved not to encourage his enemies by a pusillanimous 
behaviour, or by yielding to their united efforts. He sum- 
moned John to perform the duty of a vassal, and to send 
him a supply of forces against an invasion from France, 
with which he was then threatened : he next required that 
the fortresses of Berwick, Jedborough, and Roxbbrough, 
should be put into his hands as a security during the 
war 'J he cited John to appear in an English parliament 
to be held at Newcastle ; and when none of these suc- 
cessive demands were complied with, he marched north- 
ward with numerous forces, thirty thousand foot and 
four thousand horse, to chastise his rebellious vassal. 
The Scottish nation, who had little reliance on the 
vigour and abilities of their prince, assigned him' a coun-* 
cil of twelve noblemen, in "whose hands the sovereignty 
was really lodged,* and who put the country in the best 
posturjB of which the present distractions would admit 
A great army, composed of forty thousand infhntry, 
thoTLigh supported only by five hundred cavalry, advanced 
to the frontiers ; and after a fruitless attempt upon Car- 
lisle, marched eastwards to defend those provinces whidi 
Edward was preparing to attack. But some of the most 
considerable of the Scottish nobles, Robert Bruce the 
father and son, the earls of March and Angus, prognose* 
ticating the ruin of their country, from the concurrence 
of intestine divisions and a foreign invasion, endeavoured 
here to ingratiate themselves with Edward by; an early 

' Rymer, vol, !8. p. 692. Walsing. p. 64. Heiii|ng. vol. 1. p. 84. Trivet, p. $86. 

,• Hemiog. vol. 1. p. 75. 
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submission ; and the king, encouraged by this favour- 
able incident, led his artny into the enemies' country, and 
crossed the Tweed without opposition at Coldstfeam 
(Nov. 28). He then received a message from John, 
by which that prince, having now procured for himself 
and his nation pope Celestine's dispensation from former 
oaths, renounced the homage which had been done to 
England, and set Edward at defiance.* This bravado 
was but ill supported by the military operations of the 
Scots. Berwick was already taken by assault; sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, the governor, was made prisoner ; above 
seven thousand of the garrison were put to the sword ; 
and Edward, elated by this great advantage, dispatched 
earl Warenne with twelve thousand men, to lay siege 
to Dunbar, which was defended by the flower of the 
Scottish nobility. 

Scotland ^ The Scots, Sensible of the importance of this 
lubdued. place, which, if taken, laid their whole country 
open to the enemy, advanced with their main army, 
under the command of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, and 
Marrc, in order to relieve it. Warenne, not dismayed at 
the great superiority of their number, marched out to 
give them battle. He attacked them with great vigour 
(April 27); and as undisciplined troops, when num^ous, 
are but the more exposed to a panic upon any alarm, he 
soon threw them into confusion, and chased them off the 
field with great slaughter. The loss of the Scots is said 
to have amounted to twenty thousand men : the castle of 
Dtinbar, with all its^ garrison, surrendered next day to 
Edward, 'who, after the battle, had brought up the main 
body of the English, and who now proceeded with an 
assured confidence of success. The castle of Roxborough 
was 3rielded by James, steward of Scotland ; and that 
nobleman, firom whom i^ descended the pr oyal family of 
Stuart, was again obliged to iswear fealty to Edward. 
After a feeble resista^ce, the castles of Edinburgh wd 

» Rymer, vol. 2. p, 607. Walsing. p. 66, Heming. vol. I. p. 92. 
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Stirling opaoied il^eir gates to tbe ei^emy . AU the southran 
parts were instantly subdued by the English ; and to 
enable them the better to reduce the northern, whose in* 
accessible situation seemed to give them mote security, 
Edward sent for a strong reinforcement of Welsh and 
Irish, who, being accustomed to a desultory kind of war, 
were the best fitted to pursue the fugitive Scots into the 
recesses of their lakes and mountaiite. But the spirit of 
the nation was already broken by their misfortunes ; aild 
the feeble and timid Baliol, discontented with his owti 
subjects, and overawed by the English, abandoned all 
those resources which his people might yet have pos- 
sessed in this extremity. He hastened to make his 
submissions to Edward ; he expressed the deepest peni- 
tence for his disloyalty to his liege lord ; and he made 
a solemn and irrevocable resignation of his crown into 
the hands of that monarch.'' Edward marched northwards 
to Aberdlien and Elgin, without meeting an e^emy ; no 
Scotchman approached him but to pay him submission 
and do him homage ; even the turbulent Highlanders, 
ever refractory to their own princes, and averse to the 
restra^int of laws, endeavoured to prevent the devastation 
of their country, by. giving him early proofs of .obedience ; 
and Edward, having brought the whole kingdom to a 
seeming state of tranquillity, returned to the south with 
his army. There was a stone, to which the popular su- 
perstition of the Scots paid the highest veneration ; feH 
their kings were seated on it, when they received the rite 
(tf inauguration : an ancient tradition assured them, that 
wherever this stone was placed, their nation should alwayd 
gbveam ; and it was carefuUy preserved at Scoiie, ^ the 
biie palladium of their monarchy, and their ultimate re^ 
$Q^ree amidst all their misfortunes. Edward got pds-* 
session of it, aJnd carried it with him to England.' Hi 
ga've orders to destroy the records, and all those mdnii-' 

r . . f , 
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■ Rymer, vol. 2. p. 718, Walsing. p. 67, Heming. vol. 1. p. 99.- Trivet, p. ^92. 

5^ Waking, p. 68, Trivet, p. 299. 
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ments of antiquity, which might preserve the memoiy 
of the independence of the kingdom, and refate the 
English claims of superiority. The Scots pretend, that 
he also destroyed all the annals preserved in their con- 
vents ; but it is not probable, that a nation, so rude and 
impblished, should be possessed of any history virhich 
deserves much to be regretted. The great seal of Baliol 
was broken ; and that priiice himself was carried prisoner 
to London, and committed to custody in the Tower. 
Two years after, he was restored to liberty, and sub- 
mitted to ^ voluntary banishment in France ; where, 
without -making any farther attempts for the recovery of 
his royalty, he died in a private station. Earl Warenne 
W8te left governor of Scotland:^ Englishmen were in- 
trusted with the chief offices ; and Edward, flattering 
himself that he hadi attained the end of all his wishes, 
and that the numerous acts of fraud and violence, which 
he had practised against Scotland, had terminated in the 
final reduction of that kingdom, returned with his vic- 
torious army into England. 

Warviai An attempt which he made about the same 
France, j^^^ for the rcco vcry of Guienne, was hot equally 
successful. He sent thither an army of seven thousand 
men, under the command of his brother the earl of Lan- 
caster. That prince gained at first some advantages over 
the French at Bourdeaux ; but he was soon after seized 
with a distemper, of which he died at Bayonne. The 
command devolved on the earl of Lincoln, who was not 
able to perform any thing considerable during the rest 
of the campaign.'' 

But the active and ambitious spirit of Edward, while 
his conquests brought such considerable accessions to 
the English monarchy, could. not be satisfied, so long as 
Guienne,^the ancient patrimony of his family, was wrest- 
ed from him by the dishonest artifices of the French mo- 
narch. Finding that the distance of that province ren- 



y Rymer, vol. 2. p. 726. Trivet, p. 295. 
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dered all his efforts against it feeble and uncertain, he 
purposed to attack France in a quarter where she ap- 
peared more vulnerable ; and with this view he married 
his daughter Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and at 
the same time contracted an alliance with Guy earl of 
Flanders, stipulated to pay him the sum of 75«000/. and 
projected an invasion, with their united forces, upon 
Philip, their common enemy.* He hoped that, when he 
himself, at the head of the English, Flemish, and Dutch 
armies, reinforced by his German allies, to whom he had 
promised or remitted considerable sums, should enter 
the frontiers of France, and threaten the capital itself, 
Philip would at last be obliged to relinquish his acqui- 
sitions, and purchase peace by the restitution of Guienne. 
But, in order to set this great machine in movement, 
considerable supplies were requisite from the parliament ; 
and Edward, without much difficulty, obtained from the 
barons and knights a new grant of a twelfth of all their 
/moveables, and from the boroughs, that of an^ eighth. 
The great and almost unlimited power of the king over 
the latter, enabled him to throw the heavier part of the 
burden on them; and the prejudices which he seems, 
always to have aitertained against the church, onac* 
count of the former zeal of the clergy for the Mountfort 
faction, made him resolve to load them with still more 
considerable impositions; and he required of them a fifth 
of their moveables* But he here met with an oj^osi- 
tion, which for some time disconcerted all his measures, 
and engaged him in enterprises that were somewhat dan- 
gerous to him ; and would have proved fatal to any of 
his predecessors. 

Boniface VIII. who had succeeded Gelestine 
rions with in the papal throne, was a man of the most lofiy 
the clergy, g^^ enterprising spirit; and, though not endowed 
with that severity of manners which commonly accom- 
panies ambition in men of his order, he was determined 

^ Rymer, toI. 2. p. 76* Waking, p. 68. 
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to caory the authority of tHe tiara, and his dominion over 
the temporal power, to as great a height as it had ever 
attained in any former period. Sensible that his imme-^ 
diate predecessors, by oppressing the church in every 
province of Christendom, had extremely alienated the 
affections of the clergy, and had aiforded the civil ma- 
gistrate a pretence for la3ring like impositions on eccle- 
siastical revenues, he attempted to resume the former 
station of the sovereign pontiff, and to establish himself 
as the common protector of the spiritual order against all 
invaders. For this purpose, he issued very early in his 
pontificate a general bull, prohibiting all princes from 
levying, without his consent, any taxes upon the clergy, 
and all clergymen from submitting to such impositions ; 
and he threatened both of them with the penalties of ex- 
communication in case of disobedience.^ This impor- 
tant edict is said to have been procured by the solicitation 
of Robert de Winchelsey, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who intended to employ it as a rampart against the vio- 
lent extortions which the church had felt from Edward^ 
and the still greater, which that prince's multiplied ne^ 
cessities gave them reason to apprehend. When a de- 
mand, therefore, was made on the clergy of a fifth of their 
moveables, a tax which was probably much more griev- 
ous than a fifth of their revenue, as their lands were 
mostly stocked with their cattle, and cuhivated by their 
villains ; the clergy took shelter under the bull of pope 
Boniface, and pleaded conscience inrefosingcompliance.^^ 
The king came not immediately to extremities on this re*^ 
pulse ; hut, after locking up all their granaries and bams^ 
and prohibiting all rent to be paid them^ he appointed 
a new synod, to confer with him upon hie demand. The 
pitmate, not dismayed by these proofe qf Edward's reso- 
lution, here plisbinly told him, that thie clergy owed obe- 
dience to two sovereigns, their spiritual aad their tern- 

- » 
b Rymer, vol. 2. p. 706. Heming. vol. 1. p. 104. 
c Heming. vol. 1. p. 107. Tywet, p. 29^. Chron. VmsU vol. 2. p. 652. 
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poral ; but their duty bound them to a much stricter at- 
tachment to the former than to the latter : they could not 
comply with his commands (for such, in some measure, 
the requests of the crown were then deemed), in con- 
tradiction to the express prohibition of the sovereign 
pontiflF.** 

The clei^ had seen, in many instances, that Edward 
paid little regard to those numerous privileges, on which 
they set so high a value. He had formerly seized, in an 
arbitrary manner, all the money and plate belonging to 
tke churches and convents, and had applied them to the 
public service ;• and they could not but expect more vio- 
lent treatment on this sharp refusal, grounded on such 
dangerous principles. Instead of applying to the pope 
for the relaxation of his bull, he resolved immediately to 
employ the power in his hands ; and he told the eccle- 
siastics, that, since they reftraed to support the civil go- 
vernment, they were unworthy to receive anybetidit 
from it ; and he would accordingly put them out of the 
{»rotection of the laws. This vigorous measure was im- 
mediately carried into executidn.^ Orders were issued' 
to the judges to receive no cause brought before them by 
Ae clergy ; to hear and decide all causes in which they 
were defendants ; to do every man justice against them ; 
to do them justice against no body.' The ecclesiastics 
SOCHI found themselves in the most miserable situation 
ims^inable. They could not remain in their own houses 
or convents for want of subsistence : if they went abroad 
in quest of maintenance, they were dismounted, robbed 
of their horses and clothes, abused by every ruffian^ and 
no redress could be obtained by them for the most vio-r 
lent injury. The primate himself was attacked on thie 
highway, was stripped of his equipage and furniture, 
and was at last reduced to board himself, with a single 
servant, in the house of a country clergyman.*^ The 
kingy meanwhile^ remained an indifferent spectator of 

' Homing, vol. 1. p. 107. ^ « Walsing. p. 65. Homing, vol; 1. p. 51. 
^ Wabing. p. 59. Heming. vol. 1. p. lOy*. « M. West. p. 429. 

^ Heming. vol. 1. p. 109, 
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all these violences ; and, without employing his officers 
in committing any immediate injury on the priests, which 
might have appeai*ed invidious and oppressive, he took 
ample vengeance on theip for their obstinate refusal of 
his demands. Though the archbishop issued a general 
sentence of excommunication against all who attacked 
the persons or property of ecclesiastics, it was not re- 
garded ; while Edward enjoyed the satisfaction of see- 
ing the people become the voluntary instruments of his 
justice against them, and inure themselves to throw off 
that respect for the sacred order, by which they had so 
long been overawed, and governed/ 

The spirits of the clergy were at last broken by this 
harsh treatment. Besides that the whole province of 
York, which lay nearest the danger that still hung over 
them from the Scots, voluntarily, from the first, voted a 
fifth of their moveables ; the bishops of Salisbury, Ely, 
and some others^ made a composition for the secular 
clergy within their diocesses; and they agreed not to 
pay the fifth, which would have been a^ act of disobe- 
dience to Boniface's bull, but to deposit a sum equiva- 
lent in some church appointed them^ whence it was 
taken by the king's officers.* Many particular convente 
and clergymen made payment of a like sum, and receive<J 
the king's protection.^ Those who had not ready money, 
entered into recognisances for the payment. And there 
was scarcely found one ecclesiastic in the kingdom, who 
seemed willing to suffer, for the sake of religious pri- 
vileges, this new species of martyrdom, the most tedious 
and- languishing of any, the most mortifying to spiritual 
pride, and not rewarded by that crown of glory, which 
the church holds up, with such ostentation, to her de- 
voted adherents. 

Arbitrary But as the moucy granted by parliament, 
measure*, jj^^^^^gj^ Considerable, was not sufficient to supply 
the king's necessities, and that levied by compositions 

* Hemi^g. vol. 1. p. 108, 109. Chron. Dunst. p. 653. 
^ Cbxon. Dunit. vol. % p. 654. 
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with the clergy came in slowly, Edward was obliged^ 
for the obtaining of fitrther supply, to exert his arbitrary 
power, and to lay an oppressive hand on all orders of 
men in the kingdom- He limited the merchants in the 
quantity of wool allowed to be exported; and at the 
same time forced them to pay him a duty of forty shil- 
lings a sack, which was computed to be above the third 
of the value.* He seized all the rest of the wool, as well 
as all the leather of the kingdom, into his hands, and 
disposed of these commodities for his own benefit.™ He 
required the sheriffs of each county to supply him with 
two thousand quarters of wheat, and as many of oatSj 
which he permitted them to seize wherever they could 
find them: the cattle and other commodities necessary 
for supplying his army were laid hold of without the 
consent of the owners."" And though he promised to 
pay afterward the equivalent of all these goods, men tsaw 
but little probability, that a prince, who submitted so 
little to the limitations of law, could ever, amidst his 
multiplied necessities, be reduced to a strict observance 
of. his engagements. He shewed, at the satne time, an 
equal disregard to the principles of the feudal law, by 
which all the lands of his kingdom were held : in order 
to increase his army, and enable him to support that 
great effort which he intended to make, against France^ 
he required the attendance of every proprietor of land 
possessed of 20/. a year, even though he held not of the 
crown, and was not obliged by his tenure to perform any 
guch service.** 

These acts of violence and of arbitrary power, not- 
withstanding the great personal regard generally borne 
to the king, bred murmurs in every order of men ; and 
it was not long ere some of the great nobility, jealous of 
their own privileges as well as of national liberty, gave 
countenance and authority to these complaints. Edward 

» WalfiiBg. p. 69. Trivet, p. 296. ™ Heming. vol. 1. p. 52. 110. 

» Ibid. p. 111. « Walsing. p. 69. 
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assembled on the sea^^coast an army, which he proposed 
to send over to Ckscotiy, while he himself should, in perr 
son make an impression on the side of Flanders ; and 
he intended to put these forces under the command of 
Humphrey Bohun earl of Heref(»:dy the €H)nfitabIe, and 
Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk, the mareschal of England* 
But these two powerful earls Refused to execute his com- 
mands, and affirmed, that they were only obliged by 
their office to attend his person in the wars* A violent 
altercation ensued ; and the king, in the height of his 
passion, addressing himself to the constaUe, exclaimed, 
Sir early by God^ you sh€dl either go or hartg. By God^ 
sir king, replied Herefor4, I will rmther go nor hang J" 
And he immediately departed, with the mareschal, and 
above thirty other considerable barons. 

Upon this opposition, the king laid aside the project 
of an expedition against Guienne; and assembled the 
forces which he himself purposed to transport into Flan- 
ders. But the two earls, irritated in the contest and 
elated by impunity, pretending that none of their ances- 
tors had ever served in that country, refiiaied to perform 
the duty of their office in mustering the army*'' The 
kic^, now finding it advisable to proceed with modera^ 
tion, instead of attainting the earls,, who possessed their 
dignities byhereditaryright, appointed Thomasde Berke- 
ley and Geoffirey de Geyneville, to act in thatemer- 
>gence, as constable and mareschal/ He endeavom^ 
to reconcile himself with the church ; took the primate 
again into favour ;' made him, in conjunction with Re* 
ginald de Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he intended 
to appoint guardian of the kingdom during his absence ; 
and he even assembled a great number of the nobility 
in Westminster-hall, to whom he deigned to make an 
apology for his past conduct. He pleaded the urgent 
necessities of the crown; his extreme want of money.; 

P Heming. vol. 1. p. 112. <i Rjrmer, vol. S. p. 783. Walnng* p. tO. 

r M. Weat. p. 430. • Hemiug. vol. 1. p. 113. 
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his engagements from honour as wall as interest to sup* 
port his foreign allies ; and he promised, if ever he re- 
turned in safety, to redress all their grievances, to re* 
store the execution of the laws^ and to make all his sub- 
jects compensation for the losses which they had su£h 
tained. Meanwhile, he be^ed them « to suspend their 
animosities ; to judge of him by hiS futuire conduct, of 
which, he hoped, he should be more master ; to remain 
faithful to his government, or, if he perished in the pre- 
sent war, to preserve their allegiance to his son and suc-t 
cesser.* 

There were certainly, from the concurrence of dis- 
contents among the great, and grievances of the peoplci 
materials sufficient in any other period to have kindled 
a civil war in England ; but the vigour and abilities of 
Edward kept every one in awe ; and his dexterity, in 
stopping on the brink of danger, and retracting the mea-^ 
sures to whiqh he had been pushed, by his violent tem-> 
per and arbitrary principles, saved the nation from so 
great a calamity. The two great earls dared not to break 
out into open violence ; they proceeded no farther than 
framing a remonstrance, which was delivered to the king 
at Winchelsea, when he was ready to embark for Flan- 
ders. They there cmnplained of the violations of the 
Great Charter and that of forests ; the violent seizures 
of corn, leather, cattle, and, above all, of wool, a com- 
modity which they affirmed to be equal in value to 
half the lands of the kingdom; the arbitrary imposi-* 
tion of forty shillings a sack on the small quantity of 
wool allowed to be exported by the merchants; and 
they claimed an immediate redress of all these griev-» 
ances." The king told them, that the greater parts of 
his council were now at a distance, and without their 
advice he could not deliberate on measures of so great 
impdrtance.^ 

' Heming. vol. 1. p. 114. M. West. p. 430. 
« Waking, p. 78. Heming. vol. 1. p« 115. Trivet, p. 308. 
" Walsing. p. 78. Heming. vol. 1. p. 117. Trivet, p. 304. 
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Diuen- But the constable and mareschal, with the ba- 
^^^^ rons of their party, resolved to take advantage 
y»taciDB. of Edward's absence, and to obtain an explicit 
assent to their demands. When summoned to attend 
the parliament at London, they came with a great body 
of cavalry and infantry ; and before they would enter 
the city, required that the gates should be put into their 
custody. '^ The primate, who secretly favoured all their 
pretensions, advised the council to comply; and thus 
they became masters both of the young prince and 
of the resolutions of parliament. Their demands, how- 
ever, were moderate ; and such as sufficiently justify the 
purity of their intentions in all their past measures ; they 
only required, that the two charters should receive a so- 
lemn confirmation; that a clause should be added to 
secure the nation for ever against all impositions and 
taxes without consent of parliament; and that they, 
themselves and their adherents, who had refiised to at* 
tend . the king into Flanders, should be pardoned for 
the offence, and should be again received into favour."" 
The prince of Wales and his council assented to these 
terms ; and the charters were sent over to the king in 
Flanders to be there confirmed by him. Edward felt 
the utmost reluctance to this measure, which, he appre- 
hended, would for the future impose fetters on his con- 
duct, and set limits to his lawless authority. On various 
pretences he delayed three days giving any answer to 
the deputies ; and when the pernicious consequences of 
his refusal were represented to him, he was at last 
obliged, after many internal struggles, to affix his seal to 
the charters, as also to the clause that bereaved him of 
the power, which he had hitherto assumed, of imposing 
arbitrary taxes upon the people.^ 

That we may finish at once this interesting transac- 
tion concerning the settlement of the charters, we shall 

« Heming. vol. 1. p. 138. 

* Walring. p. 73. Hemixig. vol. 1. p. 138 — 141. Trivet, p. 308. 
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briefly mention the subsequent events which relate to it. 
The constable and mareschal, informed of the king's 
compliance, were satisfied; and not only ceased from 
disturbing the government, but assisted the regency 
with their power against the Scots, who had risen in 
arms, and had thrown off the yoke of England.' But 
being sensible, that the smallest pretence would suffice 
to make Edward retract these detested laws, which, 
though they had often received the sanction both of 
king and parliament, and had been acknowledged during 
three Teigns, were never yet deemed to have sufficient 
validity; they insisted that he should again confirm them 
on his return to England, and should thereby renounce 
all plea which he might derive from his residing in a 
foreign country when he formerly affixed his seal to 
them^* It appeared that they judged aright of Edward's 
character and intentions; he delayed his confirmation 
as. long as possible ; and when the fear of worse conse- 
quences obliged him again to comply, he expressly added 
a salvo for his royal dignity or prerogative, which in 
^ect enervated the whole force of the charters.** The 
two earls and their adherents left the parli^ent in dis- 
gust ; and the king was constrained, on a future occa- 
sion, to grant to the people, without any subterfuge, a 
pure and absolute confirmation of those laws,"" which 
were so much the object of their passionate affection. 
Even farther securities were then provided for the esta- 
blishment of national privileges. Three knights were 
appointed to be chosen in each county, and were invested 
with the power of punishing, by fine and imprisonment, 
every transgression or violation of the charters f a pre- 
caution, which, though it was soon disused, as encroach- 
ing too much on royal prerogative, proves the attach- 
ment which the English, in that age, bore to liberty, and 
their well-grounded jealousy of the arbitrary disposition 
of Edward. 

• Heming. toI. 1. p. 14S. » Ibid. p. 159. *» Ibid. p. 167, 168. 

c Ibid. p. 168. * Ibid. p. 170. 
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^ The work, however, was not yet entirely finished and 
complete. In order to execute the lesser charter, it was 
requisite, by new pemmbulations, to set bounds to the 
royal forests, and to disafforest all land which former 
encroachments had comprehended within their limits. 
Edward discovered the same reluctance to comply with 
this equitable demand ; and it was not till after many 
delays on his part, and many solicitations and requests^ 
and even menaces of war and violence,* on the part of 
the barons, that the perambulations^ vre^ made, and 
exact boundaries fixed, by a jury in each county, to the 
extent of his forests/ Had not his ambitious and active 
temper raised him so many foreign enemies, and obliged 
him to have recourse so often to the assistance of his sub- 
jects, it is not likely that those concessions could ever 
have been extorted from him. 

But while the people, after so many successful strug- 
gles, deemed themselves happy in the secure possession 
of their privileges, they were surprfeed in 1306 to find 
that Edward had secretly applied to Rome, and had pro- 
cured from that mercenary court, an absolution from all 
the oaths and engagements, which he had so c^en re- 
iterated, to observe both the charters. 'Diere are some 
historians* so credulous as to imagine, that this perilous 
«tep was taken by him for no other purpose than to ac- 
quire the merit of granting a new confirmation of the 
charters, as he did soon after ; and a confirmation so 
much the more unquestionable, as it could never after 
be invalidated by his successors, oft pretence of any force 
or Violence which had been imposed upon him. But 
besides that this might have been done with a better 
grace, if he had never applied for any such absolution, 
the whole tenor of his conduct proves him to be little 

« Walsing. p. 80. We are told by Tyrrel, vol. 3. p. 145, from the Chronicle of 

St Albaa's, tikat ihe barons, not content with the ezecntion of the ekaxter of 

forests, demanded of Edward as hiffh terms as had been imposed on his father by 

the earl of Leicester : but no other historian mentions this particoliar. 

f Heming. yoL 1. p. 171. M. West. p. 431. 438. 
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susceptible of ^uch refinements in patriotiiim ; ?^ this 
very deed itsdf, in which he anew confirmed, the char- 
ters, caries on the face . of it a very opposite presump* 
tion. Though he ratified the charters in general, he 
still took advantage of the papal bull so fat as to invali- 
date the late perambulations of the forests,, which had 
been made with s^ich care and attention, aod to reserve 
to himself tibie power, in case of favourable incidents, to 
extend as much as formerly those arbitrary jurisdic- 
tions. If the power was not in fact made u^e of, we 
can only conclude that the favourable incidents did not 
offer. - ' 

Thus, after the contests of near a whole centviry, and 
these ever accompanied with violent jealousies, ofteQ 
with public convulsions, the Great Charter was finally 
established ; and the English nation have the honour of 
extorting, by their perseverance, this concession from 
the ablest, the most warlike, and the most ambitious of 
all their princes.*" It ii^ computed, that above thirty 
confirm9«tion6 of the charts were at differeapit tjunes re- 
quired of ^yeral kings, and granlted by them in fiiU 
parliame^t ; a pri^cautioii whicht while it discovers some 
ignorance of the true nature of law and goyemmenty 
proves a laudable jealousy of national privileges in the 
people>. a£^d an extreme anxiety lest contrary precedents 
should ever be pleaded as an authority for infringing 
them- Accordingly we find, that, though arbitrary 
pra^ti^es often prcivail^d, and were eyen ^bleto^stabUjsh 
themaelv^ into settled customs, the validity of th^, Gr-eat 
Charter wa3 nev^ afterward formally disputed ; and 
that gra^ was still regard^ as the basis of ^pli^lish gor 
venupenty and the sure rule by which the authority of 
every cus^^om was to he triecl and panvassed. The juriisr 
dicticHi of the Star-chamber, martial law, iiuprisfmment 

^ It mt^t» however, be remarfce4t that. the king neyer fox^ve the chief acton 
in this transaction ; and he found means afterward to oblige both th^ constafble 
aa^. naarp^chal t^ repiga their of&ciaB i|Lto hi9 haa^. The fpnner received a new 
grant of it. But the office of mareschal was given to Thomas of Brotherton, the 
king's second son. 
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by warrants from the privy-council, and other practices 
of a like nature, though established for several centuries, 
were scarcely ever allowed by the English to be parts of 
their constitution : the affection of the nation for liberty 
still prevailed over all precedent, and even all political 
reasoning : the exercise of these powers, after being 
long the source of secret murmurs among the people, 
was, in fulness of time, solemnly abolished as illegal, at 
least as oppressive, by the whole legislative authority. 

To return to the period from which this account of 
the charters has led us : though the king's impatience 
to appear at the head of his army in Flanders made him 
overlook all considerations, either of domestic discon- 
tents or of commotions among the Scots ; his embarka- 
tion had been so long retarded by the various obstruc- 
tions thrown in his way, that he lost the proper season 
for action, and after his arrival made no progress against 
the enemy. The king of France, taking advantage of 
his absence, had broken into the Low Countries; had 
defeated the Flemings in the battle of Fumes; had 
made himself master of Lisle, St. Omer, Courtrai, and 
Ypres ; and seemed in a situation to take ftiU vengeance 
on the earl of Flanders, his rebellious vassal. But Ed- 
ward, seconded by an English army of fifty thousand 
men (for this is the number assigned by his historians*), 
was able to stop the career of his victories ; and Philip, 
finding all the weak resources of his kingdom already 
exhausted, began to dread a reverse of fortune, and to 
apprehend an invasion on France itself. The king of 
England, on the other hand, disappointed of assistance 
from Adolph king of the Romans, which he had pur- 
chased at a very high price, and finding many urgent 
calls for his presence in England, was desirous of ending; 
on any honourable terms, a war which served only to 
divert his force from the execution of more important 
projects. This disposition in both monarchs soon pro- 

' Heming.vol. 1. p. 146. 
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duced a cessation of hostilities for two years ; and en- 
gaged them to submit their differences to the arbitration 
of pope Boniface. 

Peace Boniface was among the last of the sovereign 

France. pontiiFs that exiercised an authority over the 
, 1298. temporal jurisdiction of princes ; and these ex- 
orbitant pretensions, which he had been tempted to as- 
sume from the successful example of his predecessors, 
but of which the season was now past, involved him in 
so many calamities, and wiere attended with so unfor- 
tunate a catastrophe, that they have been secretly aban- 
doned, though never openly relinquished, by his suc- 
cessors in the apostolic chair. Edward and Philip, 
equally jealous of papal claims, took care to insert in 
their referencie, that Boniface was made judge of the 
difference by their consent, as a private person, not by 
any right of his pontificate; and the pope,' without 
seeming to be offended at this mortifying clause, pro- 
ceeded to give a sentence between them, in which they 
both acquiesced.'' He brought them to agree that their 
union should be cemented by a double marriage ; that 
of Edward himself, who wsus now a wid^wcF, with 
Margaret, PhiUp s sister, and that of the prince of Wales 
with Isabella, daughter of that monarch.^ Philip was 
likewise willing to restore Guienne to the English, 
which' he had indeed^ no good pretence to detain ; but 
he insisted that the Scots, and their king, John Baliol, 
should, as his allies, be comprehended in the treaty, and 
should be restored to their liberty. The difference, 
after several disputes, was compromised, by th>eir making 
mutual sacrifices to each other. Edward agreed to 
abandon his ally the earl of Flanders, on condition that 
Philip should treat in like manner his ally the king of 
Scots. The prospect of conquering these two countries, 
whose situation made them so commodious an acqui- 

k Rymer, vol. 2. p. 817. Heming. vol. 1. p. 149. Trivet, p. 310. 
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sition to the respective kingdoms, prevaikd over all 
other conuderations ; and though they were both finally 
disappointed in their hopes, their conduct was very 
reconeileable to the principles of an interested policy. 
This was the first specimen which the ScxAs had of the 
French allixuice, and which was exactly conformable to 
what a smaller power must always expect, when it blindly 
attaches itself to the will and fortones of a greater. That 
unha^y people, ilow engaged in a brave though unequal 
contest for their liberties, were totally abandoned by the 
ally in whom they reposed their final eonfidence, to the 
will of an imperious eonqueror. 
ftevoit of Though England as wdl ^as olher fiutopean 
Sootiand, countrieB was, in its ancient state, very ill qua- 
Uiied for making, and stUl worse for maintaining, c^m^ 
quests, Scotland was so much inferior in its intternal 
force, and was so ill situated for recming foreign sue- 
edurs, that it is no wonder Edward, an ambitious mo- 
narch, should have cast his eye 6n so tempting an ac^ 
quisition, which brought forth security a^ greatness to 
has native country. But the instruments whom he em- 
ployed to maintain his dominion over the noi&em king- 
dom were la^t happily chosen ; and acted not with the 
requisite prudence and moderation in reoonciling the 
Scottish nation to a yoke which they bore with such ex- 
treme reluctance. Warenne, retiring into England on 
account of his bad state of health, left the administration 
entirely in the hands of Ormesby, who was appointed 
justiciary of Scotland, and Cressingham, who bore 
ihe office of treasurer ; and a small military force re- 
mained tc secure the precarious authority of those mi- 
nisters. The latter had no oth^ obje<^ than the amass- 
ing of money by rapine md injustice ; the fotmer dis- 
tinguished himself by the rigour and severity of his 
temper J and both of them treating the Scots as a con- 
quered people, made them sensible too early of the 
grievous servitude into which they had fallen. As Ed- 
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ward requited tkat all tib^ proprietors of land should 
•swear fealty to him, every one who refused or delayed 
giving, this testimony of submission, was outlawed and 
imprisoned, and punished without mercy; and the 
bravest and most generous spirits of the nation were thus 
exasperated to the highest degree against the English 
government » 

There was one William Wallace, of a small fortune, 
but descended of an ancient family in the west of Scot- 
land, whose courage prompted him to undertake, and 
enabled him finally to accompUsh, the desperate attempt 
of delivering his native country from the dominion of 
foreigners. This man, whose valorous exploits are the 
object of just admiration, but have been much exagge- 
rated by the traditions of his countrymen, had he&a pro- 
voked by the insolence of an English officer to put him 
to death ; and finding himself obnoxious on d^t account 
to the severity of the administratioa, he fled into the 
woods, and offered himself as a leader to all those whom 
their crimes, or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the 
English, had reduced to a like necessity. He wafi en- 
dowed with gigantic force of body, with heroic courage 
of mind, with disinterested magnanimily, wi& incredible 
patience, and abihty to bear hunger, fatigue, and all the 
severities of the seasons ; and he soon acquired among 
those desperate fugitives that authority to which his vir- 
tues so justly entitled him. Beginning with small at^ 
tempts, in which he was always successful, he gradually 
proceeded to more momentous enterprises ; and he dis- 
covered equal caution in securing his followers, and va- 
lour in aJmoying the enCToiy. By his knowledge of the 
country he was enabled, when pursued, to ensure a re* 
treat among the morasses, or forests, or mountains ; and 
again collecting his dispersed associates, he unexpectedly 
appeared in another quarter, and surprised and routed, 
and put to the sword, the unwary English. Every day 

"» Walsing. p.70. Heming. vol. 1. p. 118. Trivet, p.f99. 
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brought accounts of his great actions, which were re- 
ceived with no less fayour by his countrymen than terror 
by the enemy ; all those who thirsted after military fame 
were desirous to partake of his renown ; his successful va- 
lour seemed to vindicate the nation from the igtiominy 
into which it had fallen, by its tame submission to the 
lEnglish ; and though no nobleman of note ventured as 
yet to join his party, he had gained a general confidence 
and attachment, which birth and fortune are not alone 
able to confer. ' 

Wallace having, by many fortunate enterprises, 
brought the valour of his followers to correspond to his 
own, resolved to strike a decisive blow against the Eng- 
lish government ; and he concerted the plan of attack- 
ing Ormesby at Scone, and of taking vengeance on him 
for all the violence and tyranny of which he had' been 
guilty. The justiciary, apprized of his intentioiis, fled 
hastily into England ; all the other officers of that na- 
tion imitated his example ; their terror added alacrity and 
courage to the Scots, who took themselves to arms in 
every quarter ; many of the principal barons, and among 
the rest sir William Douglas,** openly countenanced 
Wallace's party : Robert Bruce secretly favoured and 
promoted the same cause; and the Scots, shaking oflf 
their fetters, prepared themselves to defend, by a united 
effort, that liberty which they had so unexpectedly re- 
covered from the hands of their oppressors. 

But Warenne, collecting an army of forty thousand 
men in the north of England, determined to re-establish 
his authority ; and he endeavoured, by the celerity of 
his armament and of his march, to compensate for his 
past negligence, which had enabled the Scots to throw 
off the English government. He suddenly entered An- 
nandale, and came up with the enemy at Irvine, before 
their forces were fiiUy collected, and before they had 
put themselves in tt posture of defence. Many of the 

° Walsing. p. TO, Heming. vol. 1. p. 118. 
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Scottish nobles, alarmed with their dangeroiis situation, 
here submitted to the English, renewed their oaths of 
fealty, promised to deliver hostages for their good be- 
haviour, and received a pardon for past oflfences.'* Others 
who had not yet declared themselves, such as the stew- 
ard of Scotland and the earl of Lenox, joined, though 
with reluctance, the English army ; and waited a favour- 
able opportunity for embracing the cause of their dis- 
tressed countrymen. But Wallace, whose authority 
over his retainers was more fiilly confirmed by the ab- 
sence of the great nobles, persevered obstinately ia his 
purpose ; and finding himself unable to give battle to 
the enemy, he marched northwards, with an intention of 
prolonging the war, and of turning to his advantage the 
situation of that mountainous and baiten country. When 
Warenne advanced to Stirling, he found Wallace en- 
camped at Cambuskenneth, on the opposite banks of the 
Forth : and being continually urged by the impatient 
Cressingham, who was actuated both by personal and 
national animosities against the Scots,^ he prepared to 
attack them in that position, which Wallace, no less pru- 
dent than courageous, had chosen for his army.** In spite 
of the remonstrances of sir Richard Lundy, a Scotch- 
man of birth and family, who sincerely adhered to the 
English, he ordered his army to pass a bridge which lay 
over the Forth ; but he was soon convinced, by fatal ex- 
perience, of the error of his conduct. Wallace, allow- 
ing such numbers of the English to pass as he thought 
proper, attacked them before they were fully formed, put 
them to rout, pushed part of them into the river, destroyed 
the rest by the edge of the sword, and gained a complete 
victory over them/ Among the slain was Cressingham 
himself, whose memory was so extremely odious to the 
Scots, that they flayed his diead body, and made saddles 

» Heming. vol. 1. p. 121, 12J^. , 
P Heming. vol. 1. p. 127. 4 On the 11th of September 1297. 
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and girths of his skin.* Warenne, finding the remainder 
of his army much dismayed by this mirfqrtnne, was 
obligiad again to evacuate the kingdom, and retire into 
England. The castles of Roxborough and Berwick, ill 
fortified and feebly defended, fell soon after into the 
hands of the Scots. 

Wallace, universally revered as the deliverer of his 
country, now received from the hands of his followers 
the dignity of regent or guardian under the captive Ba- 
liol ; and finding that the disorders of war, as well as the 
unfavourable seasons, had produced a famine in Scotland, 
he urged his army to march into England to subsist at 
the ex|^nse of the enemy, and to revaige all pgust in- 
juries, by retaliating on that hostile natioQ. The Scots^ 
who deemed ev^ thing possible under such a lead^,, 
joyfully attended his call. Wallace, breaking iato the 
northern counties during the winter-season, laid every 
place waste with fire and sword; and after extending on 
all sides, without opposition, the fury of his ravages as 
far as the bishoprick of Durham, he returned, loaded 
with spoils, and crowned with glory, into his own, coun- 
try.* The disorders which at that time prevailed in Eng- 
land, fi*om the refi'actory behaviour of the constable and 
mareschal, made it impossible to collect aa army suffi- 
cient to resist the enemy, and exposed the nation to this 
loss and dishonour. 

But Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence of 
these events, and had already concluded a truce with 
France, now hastened over to England, in certain hopes, 
by his activity and valour, not only of wiping ofi'this dis- 
grace, but of recovering the important conquest of Scot- 
land, which he always regarded as the chief glory and 
advantage of bis reign. He appeased the murmurs of 
his people by concessions and promises ; he restored to 
the citizens of London the election of their own magis- 
trate, of which they had been bereaved in the latter part 

• Heming. vol. 1. p. 130. * Heming. vol. 1. p. 131—433. 
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of kis father's reign ; he ordered strict inqtiiry to be made 
conceraiiag* the com and other goods which had been 
violently seized, before his departure, as if he intended to 
pay the value tb the owners ;"" and making public pro- 
fessions of confirming and observing the charters, he 
regained the confidence of. the discontented nobles^ 
Having, by all these popular arts, rendered himself en- 
tirely master of his people, he collected the whole mili- 
tary force of England, Wales, and Ireland, and marched 
with an army of near a hundred thousand combatants to 
the liorthem frontiers. 

Nothing could have enabled the Scots to resist but for 
one season so mighty a power, except an entire union 
among themselves ; but as they were deprived of their 
king, whose personal qualities, even when he was pre- 
sent, appesured so contemptible, and had left among his 
subjects no principle of attax^hm^it to him or his family, 
factions, jealousies, an^ animosities, unavoidably arose 
among the great, and distracted all their councils. The 
elevation of Wallace, though purchased by so great merit 
and such emitient services, was the object of envy to the 
nobility, who rqpined to see a private gentleman raised 
above them'by his rank, and still m(»re by his glory and 
reputation. Wallace himself, sensible of their jealousy, 
and dreading the ruin of his country from those intestine 
discords, voluntarily resigned his authority, and retained 
only the command over that body of his followers, who, 
being accustomed to victory under his standard, refused 
to follow into the field any other leader. The chief 
power devolved on the steward of Scotland, and Cum- 
min of Badenock ; men of eminent birth, under whom 
the great chieftains were more willing to serve in defence 
<tf theif country. The two Scottish commanders, col- 
lecting their several forces from every quarter, fixed their 
station at Falkirk, and proposed there to abide the as- 
sault of the English. Wallace' was at the head of a 

« Rymer, toI. 2. p. S13. 
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third body, which acted under his command. The 
Scottish army placed their pikemen aloi\g their front; 
lined the intervals between the three bodies with archers ; 
and dreading the great superiority of the English in 
cavalry, endeavoured to secure their front by pallisadbes, 
tied together with ropes.'' In this disposition they ex- 
pected the approach of the enemy. 
Battle of ^^^ ^^^Sy when he arrived in sight of the 
I aikirk. , Scots, was pleased with the prospect of being 
• able, by one decisive stroke, to determine the 
fortune of the war ; and dividing his army also into 
three bodies, he led them to the attack. The English 
archers, who began about this time to surpass thosfe of 
other nations, first chased the Scottish bowmen off the 
field ; then pouring in their arrows among the pikemen, 
who were cooped up within their intrencliments, threw 
them into disorder, and rendered the assault of the Eng- 
lish pikemen and cavalry more easy and successful. The 
ivhole Scottish army was broken, and chased off the 
field with great slaughter ; which the historians, attend- 
ing more to the exaggerated relations of the populace 
than to the probability of things, make amount to fifty 
or sixty thousand men.^ It is only certain that the Scots 
never suffered a greater loss in atiy action, nor one which 
seemed to threaten more inevitable ruin to their country. 
In this general rout of the army, Wallace's military 
skill and presence of mind enabled him to keep his troops 
entire; and retiring behind the Carron, he mstrched 
leisurely along the banks of that small river, which pro- 
tected him from the enemy. Young Bixice, who had 
already given many proofs of his aspiring genius, but 
who served hitherto in the English army, appear^ on 
tlie opposite banks; and distinguishing the Scottish 
chief, as well by his majestic port, as by the intrfepid 
activity of his behaviour, called out to him, and desired 

« Walsing' p. 75. Heming. vol. 1. p. 163. 
y Walsing. p. 76. T. Wykes, p. 127. Heming. vol. 1. p. 163— 165. Trivet, 
p. 313, says only twenty thousand. M. West. p. 431, says forty thousand. 
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a short conference. He here represented to Wallace 
the fiiiitless and ruinous enterprise in which he was en- 
gaged ^ and endeavoured to bend his inflexible spirit to 
submission under superior power and superior fortune; 
he insisted on the unequal contest between a weak state, 
deprived of its head and agitated by intestine discord, 
and a mighty nation, conducted by the ablest and most 
martial monarch of the age, and possjessed of every rcr 
source either for protracting the war, or for pushing it 
with vigour and activity ; if the love of his country were 
his motive for perseverance, his obstinacy tended only to 
prolong her misery ; if he carried his views to private 
grandeur a^d ambition, he might reflect that, even if 
Edward should withdraw his armies, it appeared from 
past experience, that so many haughty nobles, proud of 
the pre-eminence of their families, would never submit 
to personal merit, whose superiority they were less in- 
clined to regard as an object of admiration, than as a re- 
proach and injury to theinsejv.es* Ta these exhortations 
Wallace replied, that, if he had hitherto acted alone as 
the champion of his country, it was solely because no 
second or competitor, or, what, he rather wished, no 
leader, had yet appeared to place himself in that honour- 
able station ; that the blame lay entirely on the nobility, 
and chiefly on Bruce himself, who, uniting personal 
merit to dignity of family, had deserted the post which 
both nature and fortune, by such powerful calls, invited 
him to assume; that the Scots, possessed of such a head, 
would, by their unanimity and concord, have surmounted 
the chief difficulty under, which they now laboured, and 
might hope, notwithstanding their present losses, to op- 
pose successfully all the powers and abilities of Edward; 
that Heaven itself could not set a more glorious prize be- 
fore the eyes either of virtue or ambition, than to join, 
in one object, the acquisition of royalty with the defence 
of national independence; and that as the , interests of 
his country, more than those of a brave man, could never 
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be sincerely ctihivated by a sacrifice of lib^y, he him- 
self was determined, as &r as possible, to prol<»ig not 
her misery but her freedom, and was desirous that his 
own life, as well as the existence of the nation, might 
terminate, when they could no otherwise be preserved 
than by receiving the chains of a haughty victor. The 
gallantry of these sentiments, though delivered by an 
armed enemy, struck the generous mind of Bruce ; the 
flame was conveyed from the breast of one hero to that 
of another ; he repented of hk engagements with- Ed- 
ward; and opening his eyes to the honourable path 
pointed out to him by Wallace, secretly determined to 
seize the first opportunity of embracing the cause, how- 
ever desperate, of his oppressed country.* 

The subjection of Scotland; notwithstanding this 
great victory of Edward, was not yet entirely completed. 
The English army, after reducing the southern pro- 
vinces, was obliged to retire for want of provisions ; and 
left the northern counties in the hands of the natives. 
The Scots, no less enraged at their present defeat, than 
elated by their past victories, still maintained the contest 
for liberty ; but being fully sensible of the great infe- 
riority of their force, they endeavoured, by applications 
to foreign courts, to procure to themselves some assist- 
ance. The supplications of the Scottish ministers were 
rejected by Philip ; but were more success&l with the 
court of Rome. 

ScoUaad fioniface, pleased vrith an occasion of exerting 
Sed. ^^^ authority, wrote a letter to Edward, exhort- 
ing him to put a stop to his oppressions in Scot- 
land, and displaying all the proofs, such as they had 
probably been fiimished hhn by the Scots themselves, 
for the ancient independence of that kingdom.* Among 
other arguments, hinted at above, he mentioned the 

tiiae « Edwaid b amy. » Ryaer, vol. I. p. 844; 
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treaty ecmducted and finished by Edward himself, for the 
marriage of his son with the heiress of Scotland ; a treaty 
v^hieh would have been absurd, had he been superior 
lord of the kingdom, and had possessed by the feudal 
law the right of disposing of his ward in marriage. He 
mentioned several other striking facts, which fell within 
the compass of Edward's own knowledge ; particularly 
that Alexander, wheit he did homage to the king, openly 
and expressly declared in his presence, that he swore 
feaihy not for his crown, but for the lands which he held 
in England ; and the pope's letter might have passed for 
a reaisonable die, Imd he not subjoined bis own claim to 
be li^e lord of Scotland ; a claim which had not once 
been heard of, btrt which, with a singular confidence, he 
asserted to be full, entire, and derived firoin the most re* 
mote ahtiqmty. The affirmative style, which had been 
sa successful with him and his predecessors in spiritual 
contests, was never before abused after a more egregious 
manner in any civil controve^y. 

The reply which Edward made to Boniface's letter, 
contains particulars no less singular and remarkable.** 
He there proves the superiority of England by historical 
facts, deduced from the period of Brutus the Trojan, 
who, he said, founded the British monarchy in the age 
of Eli and Samuel ; he supports his position by all the 
events which passed in the island before the arrival of 
the Romans ; and after laying great stress on the exten- 
sive dominions and heroic victories- of king Arthur, he 
vouchsafes at last to descend to the time of Edward the 
Elder, with which, in his speech to the states of Scot- 
land, he had chosen to begin his claim of superiority. 
He asserts it to be a fact, notorious and confirmed by the 
records ' of antiquity^ that the English monarchs had 
often conferred the kingdom of Scotland on their own 
subjects ; had dethroned these vassal kings when un- 
faithful to theu^ ; and had substituted others in their 

*» Rymer, vol. 2. p. 863. \ 
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stead. He displays with great pomp the full and com- 
plete homage which William had done to Henry H, 
without mentioning the fonnal abolition of that extorted 
deed by king Richard, and the renunciation of all future 
claims of the same nature. Yet this paper he begins 
with a solemn appeal to the Almighty, the searcher of 
hearts, for his own firm persuasion of the justice of his 
claim ; and no less than a hundred and four barons as- 
sembled in parliament at Lincoln, concur in maintaining 
before the pope, under their seals, the validity of these 
pretensions.*" At the same time, however, they take 
care to inform Boniface, that, though they had justified, 
their cause before him, they did not acknowledge him 
for their judge : they had sworn to maintain all its royal 
prerogatives, and would never permit the king himself, 
were he wilKng, to relinquish its independence. 
Second That neglect, almost total, of truth and jus- 
&;oU**d ^^^' which sovereign states discover in their 
transactions with each other, is an evil universal 
and inveterate; is one great source of the misery to 
which the human race is continually exposed ; and it 
m^y be doubted whether, in many instances, it be found 
in the end to contribute to the interests of those princes 
themselves, who thus sacrifice their integrity to their po- 
litics. As few monarchs have lain under stronger temp- 
tations to violate the principles of equity, than Edward 
in his transactions with Scotland, so never were they 
violated with less scruple and reserve ; yet his advan- 
tages were hitherto precarious and uncertain ; and the 
Scots, once roused to arms and inured to war, began to 
appear a formidable enemy, even to this . military and 
ambitious monarch. They chose John Cummin for 
their regent ; and not content with maintaining their in- 
dependence in the northern parts, they made incursions 
into the southern counties, which Edward imagined he 

« Rymer, vol. ^, p. 873. Walsing. p. 85. Heming. vol. 2. p. 186. Trivet. 
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had totally subdued John de Segrave, whom he had 
left guafdian of Scotland^ led an army to oppose them ; 
aiid lying at Roslin, near Edinburgh, sent out his forces 
in three divisions, to provide themselves with forage and 
subsistence from the neighbourhood (Feb. 24). One 
party was suddenly attacked by the regent and sir Simon 
Fraser ; and being unprepared, was immediately routed 
and pursued with great slaughter. The few that es- 
caped, flying to the second division, gave warning of 
the approach of the enemy ; the soldiers ran to their 
arms ; and were immediately led on to take revenge for 
the death of their countrymen. The Scots, elated with 
the advantage already obtained, made a vigorous im- 
pression upon them; the English, animated with a 
thirst of vengeance, maintained a stout resistance; the 
victory was long undecided between them ; but at last 
declared itself entirely in favour of the former, who 
broke the* English and chased them to the third di- 
vision, how advancing with a hasty march to support 
their distressed companions. Many of the Scots had 
fallen in the two first actions; most of them were 
wounded ; and all of them extremely fatigued by the 
long, continuance of the combat ; yet were they so trans- 
ported with success and military rage, that, having sud- 
denly recovered their order, and arming the followers of 
their camp with the spoils of the slaughtered enemy, 
they drove with fury upon the ranks of the dismayed 
English. The favourable moment decided the battle ; 
which ai^e Scots, had they met with a steady resistance, 
were not able to maintain ; the English were chased off 
the field: three victories were thus gained in one day ;** 
and the renown of these great exploits, seconded by the 
favourable dispositions of the people, soon made the re- 
geiat master of all the fortresses in the south ; and it be- 
came necessary for Edward to begin anew the conquest 
of the kingdom. 

•* Heming. ▼ol. 1. p. 197. 
VOL. XT. Jy 
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The king prepared himself for this enterprise 
again Bub- with his usual vigour and abilities. He assem- 
^^^ bled both a great fleet amd a great army ; and 
entering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared with a force 
which the enemy could not think of resisting in the open 
field ; the English navy, which sailed along the CQOst, 
secured the army from any danger of famine ; Edward's 
vigilance preserved it from surprises ; and by this pru- 
dent disposition they marched victorious from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other, ravaging the open 
country, reducing all the castles,* and receiving the sub- 
missioqs of all the nobility, even those of Cummin thq 
regent The most obstinate resistance was made by 
the castle of Brechin, defended by sir Thomas Maule ; 
and the place opened not its gates, till the death of the 
^governor, by discouraging the garrison, obliged themto 
submit to thq fate which had overwhelmed the rest of 
the kingdom. Wallace, though he attended the Eng- 
lish army in their march, found but fe^ opportunities of 
signalizing that valour which had formerly made him ^o 
' terrible to his enemies. 

' Edward, having completed his conquest, which em- 
ployed him during the space of near two years, now un- 
dertook the more difficult work of settling the country, 
of establishii^ a new form of government, and of mak- 
ing his acquisition durable to the crown of England. He 
seemed to have carried matters to extremity against the 
natives ; he abrogated all the Scottish laws and customs / 
he endeavoured to substitute the English in their place ; 
he entirely razed or destroyed all the monuments of an- 
tiquity ; such records or histories as had escaped his for- 
mer search were now burnt or dispersed; and he has- 
tened, by too precipitate steps, to abolish entirely the 
Scottish name, and to sink it finally in the English. 

E^dward, however, still deemed his favourite coiiquest 
exposed to some danger, so long as Wallace was alive; 

« Heming. vol. 1. p. 805^ ' Rjley, p. 506. 
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and being pmmpted both by revenge and policy, he em- 
ployed every art to discover his retreat, and become mas^ 
ter of his person. At last, that hardy Warrior, who was 
determined, amidst the universal slavery of his country- 
mefi, still to maintain his independency, was betrayed 
iii<X) Edward's hands- by sir John Monteitb^ his friend, 
whom he had made acquainted with the place of his 
concealment The king, whose natural bravery and 
magnanimity should have induced him to respect like 
qualities m an enen^y, enraged at some acts of violetioe 
cc»nmitted by Wallace during the fory of war, n^^olved 
to overawe the Scots by an example of severity : he or- 
dered Wallace to be carried in chains to London (Aug. 
23), to be tried as a rebel and a traitor, though he had 
never made submissions, or sworn fealty to England ; 
and to be executed on Tower-hill. This was the un- 
worthy fate of a hero, who, through a course of many 
years, had, with signal conduct, intrepidity, and per- 
severance, defended, against a public and oppressive 
enemy, the libwties of his native country. 

But the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the pur- 
pose to which it was directed. The Scots, already dis- 
gusted at the great innovations introduced by the sword 
of a conqueror into their laws and government, were far- 
ther enraged at the injustice and cruelty exercised upoii 
Wallace; and all the envy which, during his lifetime, 
had attended that gallant chief, being now buried in his 
grave, Jie was 'universally regarded as the champion of 
Scotland, and the patron of her expiring independency. 
The people, inflamed with resentment, were every where 
disposed to rise against the English government ; and it . 
was not long ere a new and more fortunate leader pre* 
seated himself, who conducted them to liberty, to victory, 
and to venofeance. 

Bob«rt Robert Bruce, grandson of that Robert who had 
^^^'^ been one ofthe competitors for the crown, had suc- 
ceeded by his grandfather's and father's death, to all their 

x2 
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rights ; arid the demise of John Baliol, together with the 
captivity of Edward, eldest son of that prince, seemed to 
open a full career to the genius and ambition of this 
young nobleman. He saw that the Scots, when the title 
to their crown had expired in the males of their ancient 
royal family, had been divided into parties nearly equal 
between the houses of Bruce and Baliol ; and that every 
incident, which had since happened, had tended to 
wean them from any attachment to the latter. The slen- 
der capacity of John had proved unable to defend them 
against their enemies; he had meanly resigned his crown 
into the hands of the conqueror ; he had, before his de- 
liverance from captivity, reiterated that r^ignation in 
a manner seemingly voluntary ; and had in that deed 
thrown out many reflections extremely dishonourable to 
his ancient subjects, whom he publicly called traitors, 
ruffians, and rebels, and with whom he declared he iwas 
determined to maintain no farther correspondence ;* he 
had, during the time of his exile, adhered strictly to that 
resolution; and his son, being a prisoner, seemed ill 
qualified to revive the rights, now fully ^.bandoned, of 
his family. Bruce therefore hoped that the Scots, so 
long exposed from the want of a kader to the oppres- 
sions of their enemies, would unanimously fly to his 
standard, and would seat him on the vacant throi;ie, to 
which he brought such plausible pretensions. His as- 
piring spirit, inflamed by the fervour of youth, and buoyed 
up by his natural courage, saw the glory alone of the 
enterprise, or regarded the prodigious difficulties which 
attended it, as the source only of farther glory. The 
miseries and oppressions which he had beheld his coun- 
trymen suffer in their unequal contest ; the repeated de- 
feats and misfortunes which they had undergone ; proved 
to him so many incentives to bring them relief, and, con- 
duct them to vengeance against the haughty victor. The 
circmstances which attended Briice's, first declaration 

% Brady's Hist. vol. 2i App* no. Vt. 
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ar^ variously related; but we shall rtither follow the 
account given by the Scottish historians ; not that their 
authority is in general anywise comparable to that of 
the English, but because they may be supposed some- 
times better informed concerning facts which so nearly 
interested their own nation. 

Bruce, who had long harboured in his breast the de- 
sign of freeing his enslaved country, ventured at last to 
open his miiid to John Cummin, a powerful nobleman, 
with whom he lived in strict intimacy. He found 'his 
friend, as he imagined, fully possessed with the same 
sentiiflents ; and he needed to employ no arts of per- 
suasion, to make him embrace the resolution of throw- 
ing off, on the first favourable opportunity, the usurped 
dominion of the English. But on the departure of 
Bruce, who attended Edward to London, Cummin, who 
either had all along dissembled with him, or began to 
reflect more coolly in hi» absence on the desperate nature 
of his undertaking, resolved to atone for his crime, in 
assenting to this rebellion, by the merit of revealing the 
secret to the king of England.- Edward did not imme- 
diately commit Bruce to custody ; because he intended 
at. the same time to seize his three brothers, who resided 
in Scotland ; and he contented himself with secretly 
setting spies* upon him, and ordering all his motions to 
be strictly watched. A nobleman of Edward's court, 
Bruce^sinlamatefriend, was apprized of his danger; but 
not daring, amidst so many jealous eyes, to hold any 
conversation with him, he fell on an expedient to give 
him warning, that it was full time he should make his 
escape. He sent him by his servant a pair of gilt spurs, 
and a purse of gold, which he pretended to have bor- 
rowed from him ; and left it to the sagacity of his friend 
to discover the meaning of the present. Brace imme- 
diately contrived the means of his escape ; and as the 
ground was at that time covered with snow, he had the 
precaution, it is said, to order his horses to be shod with 
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their shoes inverted, that he might deceive those who 
should track his path over the open fields or cross roads, 
through which he purposed to travel. He arrived in a few 
days at Dumfries in Annandale, the chief seat of his 
family interest; and he happily found a great number 
of the Scottish nobility there assembled, and among the 
rest John Cummin, his former associate. 

The noblemen were astonished at the appearance of 
Bruce among them (Feb. 10); and still more when he 
discovered to them the object of his journey. He told 
them that he was come to live or die with them in de- 
fence of the liberties of his country, and hoped, with 
their assistance, to redeem the Scottish name from all 
the indignities which it had so long suffered from the 
tjrranny of their imperious masters ; that the sacrifice of 
the rights of his family was the first injury which had 
prepared the way for their ensuing slavery ; and by re^ 
suming them, which was his firm purpose, he opened to 
them the joyftil prospect of recovering from the fraudu- 
lent usurper their ancient and hereditary independence ; 
that all past misfortunes had proceeded from their dis- 
union ; and they would soon appear no less formidable 
than of old to their enemies, if they now deigned to 
follow into the field their rightful prince, who knew no 
medium between death and victory ; that their moun- 
tains, and their valour, which had, during so many ages, 
protected their liberty from all the efforts of the Roman 
empire, Would still be sufficient, were they worthy of 
their generous ancestors, to defend them against the ut- 
most violence of the English tyrant; that it was unbe- 
coming men, bom to the most ancient independence 
known in Europe, to submit to the will gf any masters ; 
but fatal to receive those who, being irritated by such 
persevering resistance, and inflamed with the highest 
animosity, would never deem thjemselves secure in their 
tisurped dominion, but by exterminating all the ancient 
nobility, and even all the ancient inhabitants; and that, 
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being: reduced to this desperate extremity, it were better 
for them at once to peris^, Uke brave m^, with swords 
in- their h^nds, than to dread long, and at last undergo; 
the fate of the unfortunate Wallace, whose merits, in the 
brave and obstinate defence of his country, were finally 
rewarded by the hands of an English executioner. 

The spirit with which this discourse was delivered, the 
bold sentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce's 
declaration, assisted by the graces of his youth and manly 
deportment, made deep impression on the minds of his 
audience, and roused all those principles of indignation 
and revenge with which they had long been secretly 
actuated. The Scottish nobles declared their unanimous 
resolution to use the utmost efforts in delivering their 
country from bondage, and to* second the courage of 
Bruce, in asserting his and their undoubted rights against 
their common oppressors. Cummin alone, who had 
secretly taken his measures with the king, opposed this 
general determination; and by representing the great 
power of England, governed by a prince of such uncom- 
mon vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to set beforib 
them the certain d^truction which they must expect, if 
they again violated their oaths of fealty, Bxiji shook off 
their allegiance to the victorious Edward.^ Bruce, al- 
ready apprized of his treachery, and foreseeing the cer- 
tain failure of all his own schemes of ambition and gloiy 
from the opposition of so potent a leader, took iihmedi- 
>Etely his resolution ; and moved partly by resentment, 
pardy by policy, followed Cummin on the dissolution of 
the assembly, attacked him in the cloisters of the Grey 
Friars, through which he passed, and running him 
through the body, left him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirk- 
patrick, one of Brace's friends, asking him soon after if 
the traitor was slain ; / believe so, replied Bruce. Afid 
is that a mattery cried Kirkpatfick, to be left to conjec- 
ture? I will secure him. Upon which he drew his dag- 
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ger, ran to Cummin, and stabbed him to ttie heart.: 
This deed of Bruce] and his associates, which contains 
circumstances justly condemned by our present manners, 
was regarded in that age as an effort of manly vigour 
and just policy. The family of Kirkpatrick took for the 
crest of their arms, which they still wear, a hand with a 
bloody dagger ; and chose for their motto these words, 
I will secure him; the expression employed by their an- 
cestor when he executed that violent action. 
Third The murdcr of Cummin affixed the seal to the 

SldLTd. conspiracy of the Scottish nobles ; they had now 
^Sr'^ no resource left but to shake off the yoke of Eng- 
king. land, or to perish in the attempt ; the genius of 
the nation roused itself from its present dejection ; and 
Bruce, flying to different quarters, excited his partisans 
to arms, attacked with success the dispersed bodies of the 
English, got possession of many of the castles, and hav- 
ing made his authority be acknowledged in most parts of 
the kingdom, was solemnly crowned and inaugurated in 
the abbey of Scone by the bishop of St. Andrews, who 
had zealously embraced his cause. The English were 
again chased out of the kingdom, except such as took 
shelter in the fortresses that still remained in their hands ; 
and Edward found that the Scots, twice conquered in 
his reign, and often defeated, must yet be anew subdued. 
Not discouraged with these unexpected difficulties, he 
sent Aymer de Valence with a considerable force into 
Scotland, to check the progress of the malecontents ; and 
thatnobleman falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Meth- 
ven in Perthshire, threw his army into such disorder as 
ended in a total defeat.* Bruce fought with the most he- 
roic courage, was thrice dismounted in the action, and as 
often recpvered himself, but was at last obliged to yield 
to superior fortune, and take shelter, with a few fol- 
lowers, in the western isles. The earl of Athole, sir 
Simon Eraser, and sir Christopher Seton, who had been 

* Walsing. p. 91, Homing, ▼ol. 1. p. 2«2, 223. Trivet, p. 344. 
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taken prisoners, were ordered to be. executed as rebels 
and traitors.'' Many other acts of rigour were exercised 
by him; and that prince, vowing revenge against the 
wbole Scottish nation, whom he deemed incorrigible in 
their aversion to his government, assembled a great army, 
and was preparing to entejr the frontiers, secure of suc- 
cess, and determined to make the defenceless Scots the 
victims of his severity ; when he* unexpectedly sickened 
and died near Carlisle (July 7) ; enjoined with his last 
breath his son and successor to prosecute the enteprise, 
and never to desist till he had finally subdued the kingr 
dom of Scotland. He expired in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, hated by his 
neighbours, but extremely respected and revered by his 
own subjects. 

Character '^^^ enterprises finished by this prince, and 
<rfthe the projects which he formed, and brought near 
^* to a conclusion, were more prudent, more regu- 
larly conducted, and more advantageous to the solid 
interests of his kingdom, than those which were under- 
taken in any reign, either of his ancestors or his suc- 
cessors. He restored authority to the government, dis- 
ordered by the weakness of his father ; he maintained the 
laws against all the efforts of his turbulent barons ; he 
fiiUy annexed to his crown the principality of Wales ; he 
took many wise and vigorous measures for reducing 
Scotland to a like Condition ; and though the equity of 
the latter enterprise may reasonably be questioned, the 
circumstances of the two kingdoms promised such cer- 
tain success, and the advantage was so visible of uniting 
the whole island under one head, that those who give 
great indulgence to reasons of state in the measures of 
princes will not be apt to regard this part of his conduct 
with much severity. But Edward, however exception- 
able his character may appear on the head of justice, is 
the model of a politic and warlike king ; he possessed 
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isdustiy) penetratioii, courage, vigilance, and enterprise; 
he was frugal in all his expenses that were not neces- 
sary ; he Imew how to open the public treasures on a 
proper occasion; he punished criminals with severity; he 
was gracious and affable to his servants and courtiers ; 
and being of a majestic figure, expert in all militiiry ex- 
ercises, and in the main well proportioned in his limbs, 
notwithstanding the great length and the smallness of his 
legs, he was as well qualified to captivate the populace 
by his exterior appearance, as to gain the approbation of 
men of sense by his morie solid virtues, 
jjji^^j^m^ But the chief advantage which the people of 
2J^r^ England reaped, and still continue to reap, from 
ti€ni8 of the reign of this great prince^ was the correction, 
^^' extension, amendment, and establishment, of the 
laws, which Edward maintained in great vigour, and 
left mtich improved to posterity ; for the acts of a wise 
legislator commonly remain, while the acquisitions of a 
conqueror often perish with him. This merit had justly 
gained to Edward the appellation of the English Justi- 
nian. Not only the numerous statutes passed in his 
reign touch th|^ chief points of jurisprudence, and, ac- 
cording to sir Edward Coke,* truly deserve the name of 
establishments, because they were more constant, stand* 
ing, and durable laws than any made since; but the 
regular order maintained in his administration gave an 
opportunity to the common law to refine itself, and 
brought the judges to a certainty in their determinations, 
and Ae lawyers to a precision in their pleadings. Sir 
Matthew Hale has remarked the sudden improtement 
of English law during this reign; and ventures to assert, 
that till his own time it had never received any consi- 
derable increase." Edward settled the jurisdiction t)f 
the several courts ; first established the office of justice 
of peace; abstained from the practice, too common be- 
fore him, of interrupting justice by mandates from th^ 

1 Institute^ p. 156. ^ History of tke English Law« p. 158. 163. 
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privy-council;** repressed robberies and disofdets;*" en- 
coiiraged trade, by giving merchants an easy metbod 
of recovering theit debts f and, in short, introduced a 
new face of things by the vigour and viri^om of his ad- 
ministration. As latv began now to be well established^ 
the s^use of that blessing began also to be remarked. 
Instead of their former associations for robbery and vio- 
lence, men entered into formal combinations to support 
each other in lawsuits; and it was found requisite to 
check this iniquity by act of parliament.** 

There happened in tfiis reign a considerable alteration 
ki the execution of the laws; the king abolished the 
office of chief justiciary, which he thought possessed too 
much power, and was dangerous to the croWn ;' he com- 
pleted the division of the court of exchequer into four 
distinct courts, which managed each its several branch, 
without dependance on any one magistrate ; and as the 
lawyers afterward invented a method, by means of their 
fictions, of carrying business from one court to another^ 
the several courts became rivals and checks to each 
other ; a circumstance which tended much to improve 
the practice of the law in England. 

But though Edward appeared thus, throughout his 
whole reign, a friend to law and justice, it cannot be 
said that he was an enemy to arbitrary power ; and in a 
government more tegular and legal than was that of 
England in his age, such practices as those which may 
be remarked in his administration, would have given 
sufficient ground of complaint, and sometimes were, 
even in his age, the object of general displeasure. The 
violent plunder and banishment of the Jews; the putting 

" Articuli Bupei Cart. cap. 6. Edward ^lacted a law tothis purpose ; but it is 
doabtftil iriieiher he ever observed it. We are sate that scarcely any of his suc- 
cessors did. The multitude of these letters of protection were the ground of a 
comjdaint by the commons in 3 Edward II. See Ryley, p. 52.5. This phktice 
was declared Illegal by the statute of Northampton, passed in the Second of Ed- 
ward III. but it still continued, like many other abuses. There are instances of 
it so late as the reign of queen Elisabeth. « Statute of Winton« 

p Statute of Acton BumeU ^ Statute of Con^irators. 

' Spelman. Gloss, in Ttxbo Jut^kitriut, Gilbert's Hist, pi the Exchequer, p. 8. 
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of the whole clergy at once, and by an arbitrary edict, 
out of the protection of the law ; the seizing of all the 
wool and leather of the kingdom ; the heightening of 
the impositions on the former valuable commodity ; the 
new and illegal commission of Trailbaston ; the taking 
of all the money and plate of monasteries and churches, 
even before he had any quarrel with the clergy ; the 
subjecting of every man possessed of 20/. a year to 
niilitary service, though not bound to it by his tenure ; 
his visible reluctance to confirm the Great Charter, 
as if that concession had no validity from the deeds 
of his predecessors; the captious clause whicli he at 
last annexed to his confirmation; his procuring of the 
pope's dispensation from the oaths which he had taken 
to observe the charter ; and his levying of talli^^ges at 
discretion even after the statute, or rather charter, by 
which he had renounced that prerogative : these are so' 
many demonstrations of his arbitrary disposition, and 
prove with what exception and reserve we ought to cele- 
brate his love of justice. He took cate that his subjects 
should do justice to each other; but he desired always 
to have his own hands firee in all his transactions, both 
with them and with his neighbours. 

The chief obstacle to the execution of justice in those 
times was the power of the great barons ; and Edward 
was perfectly qualified, by his character and abilities, for 
keeping these tyrants in awe, and restraining their illegal 
practices. This salutary purpose was accordingly the 
great object of his attention; yet he was imprudently 
led into a measure which tended to increase and confirm 
their dangerous authority. He passed a statute, which, 
by allowing them to entail their estates, made it im- 
practicable to diminish the property of the great fami- 
lies, and left them every means of increase and acqui-! 
sition." 

Edward observed a contrary policy with regard to the 

■ Brady of Boioaghs, p. 35, from the Records. 
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church ; he seems to have been the first Christian prince 
that passed a statute of mortmain ; and prevented by law 
the clergy from making new acquisitions of lands, which 
by the ecclesiastical canons they were for ever prohibited 
from alienating. The opposition between his maxims 
with regard to the nobility and to the ecclesiastics, leads 
us to conjecture that it was only by chance he passed the 
beneficial statute of mortmain^ and that his sole object 
was to maintain the number of knights-fees, and to pre- 
vent the ^superiors from being defrauded of the profits of 
wardship, marriage, livery, and other emoluments arising 
from the feudal tenures. This is indeed the reason as- 
signed in the statute itself, and appears to have been his 
real object in enacting it. The author of the Annals of 
Waverley ascribes this act chiefly to the king's anxiety 
for maintaining the military force of the kingdom ; but 
adds, that he was mistaken in his purpose ; for that the 
Amalekites were overcome more by the prayers of 
Moses than by the sword of the Israelites.* The sta- 
tute of mortmain was often evaded afterward by the in- 
vention of mes. 

Edward was active in restraining the usurpations of 
the church; and, excepting his ardour for crusades, 
which adhered to him during his whole life, seems in 
other respects to have been little infected with supersti- 
tion, the vice chiefly of weak minds. But the passion 
for crusaded was really in that age the passion for glory. 
As the pope now felt himself somewhat more restrained 
in his former practice of pillaging the several churches in 
Europe, by laying impositions upon them, he permitted 
the generals of particular orders, who resided at Rotoe, 
to. levy taxes on the convents subjected to their juris- 
diction : and Edward was obliged to enact a law against 
this new abuse. It was also become a practice of the 
CQurt of Rome to provide successors to benefices before 
th ey became vacant : Edward found it likewise necessary 
to prevent by law this species of injustice. 

»P. ft54. See also M. West. p. 409. 
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The tribute of one tkoosand madu a jesast^ to whick 
Ung John, in doing homage to the pope, had subjected 
the kingdom, had been pretty regalarly paid since his 
tune, though the vassalage was constantly dienied, and, 
indeed, for fear of giving offe»jce, had heesx but little in^ 
sisted on. The payment was called by a new name of 
census^ not by that of tribute. King Edward seems to 
have always paid this money with great reluctance, and 
he fuffered the arrears at one time to run on for six 
years," at another for eleven f but as the princes in that 
age stood continually in need of the pope's good offices, 
for dispensations of marriage and for other concessions, 
the court of Rome always found means, sooner or later, 

. new device begi iu 4U r^%y which hi. h.li»e« 
thru$t his fingers very frequently into the purses of the 
laithfiil ; and the king seems to have unwarily given way 
to it. , 

In the former reign the taxes had been partly scutages, 
partly such a proportional part of the moveables as was 
granted by parliament ; in this scutages were entirely 
dropped; and the assessment on moveables was the 
chief method of taxation. Edward in his fourth year 
had a fifteenth granted Hm ; in his fifth year a twelfth ; 
in his eleventh year a thirtieth from the laity, a twen- 
lidii from the clergy ; in his eighteenth year a fifteenth; 
in his twenty-second year a tenth from the laity, a sixth 
from London and other corporate towns, half of thdr 
benefices from the clergy ; in his twenty-third year an 
eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth from the 
clergy, a seventh from the burgesses ; in his twenty^ 
fourth year a twelfth from the barons, and others, an 
eighth from the burgesses, from the clergy nothing, be- 
cause of the pope's inhibition ;. in his twenty-fifth year 
an ^ghth from the laity, a tenth from the clergy of Can* 
terbury, a fifth from those of York ; in his twenty-ninth 
year a fifteenth fi^m the laity, on account (rf his con^ 

^« Rymev, vol. «- p. 77. 107. ■ VM, p. 86f . 
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firming the perambulations of the foresta; the clergy 
granted nothing ; in his thirty-third yeaj^ first a thir- 
tieth from the barons and others, and a twentieth from 
the burgesses, then a fifteenth from all his subjects ; in 
his thirty-fourth year a thirtieth irom all his subjects for 
knighting his eldest son. 

These taxes were moderate ; but the king' had also 
duties upon exportation and importation granted him 
from time to time ; the heaviest were commonly upon 
wool. Poundage, or a shilling a pound, was not legu* 
larly granted the kings for life till the reign of Henry ¥ . 

Li 1296 the famous mercantile society, called the 
Merchant Adventurers^ Wd its first origin ; it was insti- 
tuted for the improvement of the woollen manufacture, 
and the vending of the cloth abroad, particularly at Ant- 
werp/ * For the English at this time scarcely thought of 
any more distant commerce. 

This king granted a charter or declaration of pro- 
tection and privileges to foreign merchants, and also as- 
certained the customs or duties which those merchants 
were in return to pay on merchandise imported and ex-r 
ported. He promised them security ; , allowed than a 
jury on trials, consisting half of natives, half of foreign- 
ers ; and appointed them a justiciary in London for their 
protection. But notwithstanding this seeming attention 
to foreign merchants, Edward did not free them from 
the cruel hardship of making one answerable for the 
debts, and even for the crimes, of another that came 
from the same country." We read of such practices 
among the present barbarous nations. The king also 
imposed on them a duty of two shillings on each tun of 
wine imported, over and above the old duty ; and forty 
pence on each sack of wool exported, besides half a mark 
the former duty.* 

In the year 1303 the exchequer was robbed, and of 

7 Andersoii'tHuttoTyofCoiiimerce, voLLp. 157. >nd<l. p.146. 

» Kymer, toI. 4. p. 361. . It 10 the charter of Edward L which it then confirmed 
by Edward III. 
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no less a sum than 100,000/- as is pretended.** The 
abbot and monks of Westminster were indicted for this 
robbery, but acquitted. It does not appear that the 
king ever discovered the criminals with certainty; though 
his indignation fell on the society of Lombard mer- 
chants, particularly the Frescobaldi, very opulent Flo- 
rentines; 

The pope having in 1307 collected much money in 
England, the king enjoined the nuncio not to export it 
in specie, but in bills of exchange.*" A proof that com- 
merce was but ill understood at that time. 

Edward had by his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, four 
sons ; but Edward, his heir and successor, was the only 
one that survived him. She also bore him eleven daugh- 
ters, most of whom died in their infancy; of the sur- 
viving, Joan was married first to the earl of Gloucester, 
and after his death to Ralph de Monthermer ; Margaret 
espoused John duke of Brabant ; Elizabeth espoused 
first John earl of Holland, and afterward the earl of 
Hereford ; Ma:ry was .a nun at Ambresbury. He had 
by his second wife, Margaret of France, two sons and a 
daughter; Thomas^created earl of Norfolk, and mare- 
schal of England ; and Edmond, who was created earl of 
Kent by his brother when king. The princess died in 
her infancy. 



CHAP. XIV. 

EDWARD II. 

Weakness of the king^ — His passion for favourites — Piers Gavaston 
— Discontent of the barons — Murder of Gavaston — War with 
Scotland — Battle of Bannockburn-;-Hugh le Despenser — Civil 
commotions — ^Execution of the earl of Lancaster — Conspiracy 
against the*king — Insurrection^ — The king dethroned^ — Murdered' 
— His character — Miscellaneous transactions in this reign. 

Tai prepossessions entertained in favour of young Ed- 
ward kept the English from being fully sensible of the 

»» Rymer, vol. 2. p. 930. *= Ibid. p. 1092. 
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extreme loss which they had sustained by the death of 
the great monarch who filled the throne ; and all men 
hastened with alacrity to take the oath of allegiance to 
his son and successor. This prince was in the twenty- 
third year of his age, was of an agreeable figure, of a 
mild and gentle disposition, and having never disco- 
vered a propensity to any dangerous vice, it was natural 
to ■ prognosticate tranquillity and happiness from his 
government- . 

Weakneaa ^^* ^^® ^^* ^^* ^^ ^^ reign blastcd all these 
of the hopes, and shewed him to be totally unqualified 
^^' for that perilous situation, in which every Eng- 
lish monarch, during those ages, had, from the unsta- 
ble form of the constitution, arid the turbulent disposi- 
tions of the people derived from it, the misfortune to be 
placed. The indefatigable Robert Bruce, though his 
army had been dispersed, and he himself had been 
obliged to take shelter in the western isles, remained not 
long inactive; but, before the death of the liate king, had 
sallied from his retreat, had again collected liis' followers, 
had appeared in the field, and had obtained by surprise 
an important advantage over Aymer de Valence^ who 
commanded the English forces.* He was now become 
so considerable as to have afforded the king of England 
sufiicient glory in subduing him, without incurring any 
danger of seeing all those mighty preparations made by 
his father fail in the enterprise. But Edward, instead of 
'pursuing his advantages, marched but a little way mto 
Scotland; and having an utter incapacity and equal, 
aversion for all application or serious business, he imme- 
mediately returned upon his footsteps and disbsinded his 
army. His grandees perceived, from this conduct, that 
the authority of the crown, fallen into such feeble hands, 
was no longer to be dreaded, and that every insolence 
might be practised by them with impunity. 

» Trivet, p. 546. 

vot. II. y 
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The king's The ncxt measure taken by Edward gave them 
^^|^.aii inclination to attack those prerogatives which 
^•— no longer kept them in awe. There was one Piers 
vMton* , Gavaston, son of a Gascon knight of some distinc- 
tion, who had honourably served the king, and who, in 
reward of his merits, had obtained an establishment for 
his son in the family of the prince of Wales. This young 
man soon insinuated himself into the affections e^his mas- 
ter, by his agreeable behaviour, and by supplying him with 
all those innocent though frivolous amusemehts which 
suited his capacity, and his inclinations. He was en^ 
dowed with the utmost elegance of shape and person, 
was noted for a fine mien and easy carriage, distinguish- 
ed himself in all warlike and genteel exercises, and was 
celebrated for those quick sallies of wit in which his coun- 
trymen usually excel. By all these accomplishments 
he gained so entire an ascendant over young Edward, 
whose heart was strongly disposed to friendship and con- 
fidence, that the late king, apprehensive of the conse- 
quences, had banished him the kingdom, and had, before 
he died, made his son promise never to recall him. But 
no sooner did he find himself master, as he vainly ima- 
gined, than he sent for Gravaston; and even, before, his 
arrival at court, endowed him with the whole earldom 
of Cornwall, which had escheated to the crown by the 
death of Edmond, son of Richard king of the Romans.^ 
Not content with conferring on him those possessions, 
which had sufficed as an appanage for a prince of the 
blood, He daily loaded him with new honours and riches; 
married him to his own niece, sister of the earl of Glou- 
cester; and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his royal 
dignity, but as it enabled him to exalt to the highest 
splendour this object of his fond affections. 

Diflconteii '^^^ haughty barons, ofiended at the superi- 
^the ba- erity of a minion, whose birth, though reputable, 
they despised as much inferior to their own, con- 

k Rymer, vol. 2. p. t. Htming. toL 1. p. 243. WaUing. p. 96. 
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cealed not their discontent ; and soon found reasons to 
justify their animosity in the character and conduct of 
the man they hated. Instead of disarming envy by the 
moderation and modesty of his behaviour, Gavaston dis- 
played his power and influence with the utmost ostenta- 
tion ; and deemed no circumstance of his good foitime 
so c^eeable as its enabling him to eclipse and mortify all 
his rivals. He was vain-glorious, profuse, rapacious ; 
fond of exterior pomp and appearance, giddy with pros- 
perity ; and as he imagined that his fortune was now as 
strongly rooted in the kingdom, as his ascendant was un- 
controlled over the weak monarch, he was negligent in 
engaging partisans, who might support his sudden and 
ill-established grandeur. At all tournaments he took 
delight in foiling the English nobility by his superior ad- 
dress ; in every conversation he made them the object of 
^8 wit and raillery; every day his enemies multiplied 
upon him ; and nought was wanting but a little time to 
cement then- union, and render it fatal both to him and 
to his master.*". 

It behoved the king to take a journey to France, both 
in order to do homage for the dutchy of Guienne, and 
to espouse the princess Isabella, to whom he had long 
been aflSanced, though unexpected accidents had hitherto 
retarded the completion of the marriage.'* Edward left " 
Gravaston guardian of the realm,* with more ample 
povrers than had usually been conferred ;^ and, on his 
return with his young queen, renewed all the proofs of 
that fond attachment to the favourite, of which every one 
so loudly complained. The princess was of an imperi- 
ous and intriguing spirit ; and finding that her husband's 
capacity required, as his temper inclined, him to be go- 
verned, she thought herself best entitled, on every ac- 
count, to perform the office ; and she contracted a mortal 
. hatred against the person who had disappointed her in 

<^ T. de la More, p. 593* Walsing. p. 97. 

^ T. de la More, p. 563. Trivet, Qoat. n, 3. 

« Rymeiy vol; 3* p. 47. Ypod. Neus. p. 499. f Brady's App. ho. 49. 
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these expectations. She was well pleased, therefore, to 
see a combination of the nobility forming against Gra- 
vaston, who, sensible of her hatred, had wantonly pro- 
yoked her by new insults and injuries. 

Thomas earl- of Lancaster, cousin-gferman to the 
^, «.d fir,, prince of .be blood, wm by fer the n.„« 
opulent and powerful subject in Ei^land, and possessed 
in his own rights and soon afterin that of his wife, heiress 
of the family of Lincoln, no less than six earldoms, with 
a proportionable estate in land, attended with all the 
jurisdictions and power, which commonly in that a^e 
were annexed to landed property. He was turbulent and 
factious in his disposition ; mortally hated the favourite, 
whose influence over the king exceeded his own ; and 
he soon became the head of that party among the barons 
who desired the depression of this insolent stranger. The 
confederated nobles bound themselves by oath to expel 
Gavaston ; both sides began already to p!ut themselves 
in a warlike posture ; the licentiousness of the age broke 
out in robberies and other disorders, the usual prelude 
of civil war ; and the royal authority, despised in the 
king's own hands, and hated in those of Gavaston, be- 
came insufficient for the execution of the laws, and the 
maintenance of peace in the kingdom. A parliament 
being summoned at Westminster, Lancaster and his party 
came thither with an armed retinue; and were there 
enabled to impose their own terms on the sovereign. 
They required the banishment of Gavaston, imposed an 
oath on him never to return, and engaged the bishops, 
who never failed to interpose in all civil concerns, to pro- 
nounce him excommunicated if he remained any longer 
in the kingdom.^ Edward was obliged to submit ;^ but 
even in his compliance gave proofs of his fond attach- 
ment to his favourite. Instead of removing all umbragi^ 
by sending him to his own country, as was expected, he 
appointed him lord-lieutenant of. Ireland,' attended him 

f Trivet, c<mt. p. 5. h 'Ryj^er^ vol. 3. p. 80, * Ibid. p. 92. Muiimatii; p. S9. 
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to Bristol on his journey thither, and before his depar- 
ture conferred on him new lands and riches both in Gas* 
cony and England."" Gavaston, who did not want 
bravery, and possessed talents for war,* acted during his 
goverament with vigoiu: against some Irish rebels, whom 
fee subdued. 

Meanwhile the king, less shocked with the illegal 
violence which had been imposed upon him, than un- 
happy in the absence of his minion, employed every 
expedient to soften the opposition of the barons to his 
return ; as if success in thut point were the chief object 
of his government The high office of hereditaiy steward 
was conferred on Lancaster; his father-in-law, the earl 
of Lincoln was bought off by other concessions ; earl 
Warenne was also mollified by civilities, grants, or pro- 
mises ; the insolence of Gravaston being no longer before 
men's eyes, was less the* object of general indignation; 
and Edward, deeming matters sufficiently prepared for 
his purpose, applied to the court of Rome, and obtained 
for Gavaston a dispensation from that oath which the 
barons had compelled him to take, that he would for 
ever abjure the realm."" He went down to Chester to re- 
ceive him on his first landing from Ireland ; flew into 
his arms with transports of joy ; and having obtained the 
formal consent of the barons in parliament to his re- 
establishment, set no longer any bounds to his extrava- 
gant fondness and affection. Gavaston himself, for- 
getting his past misfortunes, aiid blind to their causes, 
resumed the same ostentation and insolence ; and became 
more than ever the object of general detestation among 
the nobility. . 

The barons first discovered their animosity by ab- 
senting themselves from parliament; and finding that 
this expedient had not been successful, they began to 
think of employing sharper and more effectual remedies. 

^ Rymer, vol. 3. p. 87. *' Hemmg. vol. 1. p. «48. T. de la More, p. 593. 

™ Bymer, vol. 3. p. 167, ^ 
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Though there had scarcely been any national ground of 
complaint, except some dissipation of the public treiteure; 
though all the acts of maleadministration, objected to Ihe. 
king and his favourite, seemed of a nature more proper 
to excite heart-burnings in a ball or assembly, than com-^ 
motions in a great kingdom ; yet such was the situation 
of the times, that the barons were determined, and were 
able, to make them the. reasons of a total alteration in 
the constitution and civil government. Having come to 
parliament (Feb. 7), in defiance of the laws and the 
king's prohibition, with a numerous retinue of armed 
followers, they found themselves, entirely masters ; and 
they presented a petition, which was equivalent to a com- 
mand, requiring Edward to devolve on a chosen junto the 
whole autidority both of the crown and of the parliament. 
The king was obliged to sign a commission (March 16), 
empowering the prelates and barons to elect twelve per- 
sons who should, till the term of Michaelmas in the 
year following, have authority to enact ordinances fol: the 
government of the kingdom, and regulation of the king's 
household; consenting that these ordinances should 
thenceforth and for ever have the force of laws ; allow- 
ing the ordainers to form associations among themselves 
and their friends, for their strict and regular observance; 
and all this for the greater glory of God, the security of 
the church, and the honour and advantage of the ki&g and 
kingdom.*" The barons in return signed a declaration ; 
in which they acknowledged that they owed these con- 
cessions merely to the king's free grace ; promised that 
this commission should never be drawn into precedent ; 
and engaged that the power of the ordainer should ex- 
pire at the time appointed."" 

The chosen junto accordingly framed their ordinances, 
and presented them to the king and paf liament for their 
confirmation in the ensuing year. Some of these or- 

nfirady*! App. no.SO. Ueiniii|. toI. 1. p. 247. Wabing. p.97. Ryley,p.526. 

^ Siady's App. no. 51. 
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dinaaces were laudable, and tended, to the regular exe- 
cution of justice ; such as those, requiring sheriffs to be 
men of property, abolishing the practice of issuing privy 
seals for the suspension of justice, restraining the practice 
of purveyance, prohibiting the adulteration and altera- 
tion of the coin, excluding foreigners from the farms of 
the revenue, ordering all payments to be regularly made 
into the exchequer, revoking all late grants of 4;he crown, 
and giving the parties damages in the case of vexations 
prosecutions. But what chiefly grieved the king,.^as 
the ordinance for the removal of evil counsellors, by 
which a great number of persons were by name excluded 
from every office of powej- and profit; and Piers Gavas- 
ton himself was for ever banished the king's dominions, 
under the penalty, in case of disobedience, of being de- 
clared a public enemy. Other persons, more agreeable 
to the barons, were substituted in all the offices. And 
it was ordained, that for the fiiture ail the considerable 
dignities in the household, as well as in the law, revenue, 
and military governments, should be appointed by the 
baroHage in parliament ; and the power of making war 
or assembling his military tenants, should no longer be 
invested solely in the king, nor be exercised without the 
consent of the nobility. 

Edward, from the same weakness both in hb temper 
and situation, which had engaged him to grant this 
unlimited commission to the barons, was led to give a 
parliamoitary sanction to their ordinances ; but as a con- 
sequence of the same character he secretly made a pro* 
test against them, and declared that since the commission 
was granted only for the making of ordinances to the ad- 
vantage of king and kingdom, such articles as should be 
found prejudicial to both, were to be held as not ratified 
and confirmed.^ It is no wonder, indeed, that he re- 
tained a firm purpose to revoke ordinances ^hich had 
been imposed on him by violence, which entirely anni- 

V Ryley's Placit. Pari. p. 530. 541. 
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hilated the royal authority, and above all, which de- 
prived him of the company and society of a person whom, 
by an unusual infatuation, he valued above all the 
world, and above every consideration of interest or tran- 
quillity. 

As soon, therefore, as Edward, removing to 
Gavaston. York, had freed himself from the immediate ter- 
^ ^^' ror of the barons' power, he invited back Gavas- 
ton from Flanders, which that favourite had made the 
place of his retreat ; and declaring his banishinent to be 
illegal, and contrary to the laws and customs of the 
kingdom,^ openly remstated him in his former credit and 
authority. The barons, highly provoked at this disap- 
pointment, and apprehensive of danger to themselves, 
from the declared animosity of so powerful a minion, saw 
that either his or their ruin was now inevitSible; and 
they renewed, with redoubled zeal, their former confede- 
racy against him. The earl of Lancaster was a dan- 
gerous head of this alliance ; Guy earl of Warwick en- 
tered into it with a furious and precipitate passion ; Hum- 
phry Bohun earl of Hereford, the constable, and Aymef 
de Valence earl of Pembroke, brought to it a great 
accession of power and interest. Even earl Warenne de- 
serted the royal caui^e, which he had hitherto supported, 
and was reduced to embrace the side of the confederates/ 
And as Robert de Winchelsey, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, professed himself of the same party, he determined 
the body of the clergy j and consequently the people, to 
' declare against the king and his minion. So predomi- 
nant at that time was the power of the great nobility, 
that the combination of a f^w of them was always able to 
shake the throne; and such a universal concurrence be- . 
came irresistible. The earl of Lancaster suddenly raised 
an army, and marched to York, where he foimdthe king 
already removed to Newcastle.' He fled thither in pur- 

<i Brady's App. no. 53. Walsing. p. 98. r Trivet, cont. p. 4. 
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suit of him ; and Edward had just time to escape to Tin- 
mouth, where he embarked , and sailed with Gavaston to 
Scarborough. He left his favourite in that fortress, 
which, had it been properly supplied with provisions, 
was deemed impregnable; and he marched forward to 
York, in hopes of raising an army, which might be able 
to support him s^ainst his enemies. Pembroke was sent 
by the confederates to besiege the castle of Scarborough ; 
and Gavaston, sensible of the bad condition of his gar- 
rison, was obliged to capitulate, and to surrender himself 
prisoner (May 19).* He stipulated that he should re- 
main in Pembroke's hands for two months ; that endea- 
vours should, during that time, be mutually used for a 
general accommodation ; that if the terms proposed by 
the barons were not accepted, the castle should be re- 
stored to him in the same condition as when he sur- 
rendered^ it; and that the earl of Pembroke arid 
Heniy Piercy should, by contract, pledge all their laiids 
for the fulfilling of these conditions." Pembroke, now 
master of the person of this public enemy, conducted 
him to the castle of Dedington, near Banbury ; where, 
on pretence of other business, he left him protected by a 
feeble guard:* Warwick, probably in concert with Pem- 
broke attacked the castle. The garrison refused to make 
any resistance; Gavaston was yielded up to him, arid 
conducted to Warwick-castle. The earls of Lancaster, 
Hereford, and Arundel, immediately repaired thither.^ 
And without any regard either to the laws or the mili- 
tary capitulation, they ordered the head of the obnoxious 
favourite to be struck off by the hands of the executioner.'' 
The king had retired' northward to Berwick when he 
heard of Gavaston s murder; and his resentment was 
proportioned to the affection which he had ever borne 
him while living. He threatened vengeance on all the 
nobility who had been active in that bloody scene ; and 

t Walsing. p. 101. • ■ Rymer, vol. J. p. 324. 
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he made preparations for war in all parts of England. 
But being less constant in his enmities than in his friend- 
ships, he soon after hearkened to terms of accommo- 
dation, granted the barons a pardon of all offences ; and 
as they stipulated to ask him publicly pardon on their 
knees,^ he was so pleased with these vain appearances of 
submission, that he seemed to have sincerely forgiven 
them all past injuries. But as they still pretended, not- 
withstanding their lawless conduct, a great anxiety for 
the maintenance of law, and required the establishment 
of their former ordinances as a necessary security for 
that purpose, Edward told them that he was willing to 
grant them a free and legal confirmation of suclv of these 
ordinances as were not entirely derogatory to the prero- 
gative of the crown. This answer was received, for the 
present, as satisfactory. The king's person, after the 
death of Gravaston, was now become less obnoxious to 
the public ; and as the ordinances insisted on appeared 
to be nearly the same with those which had formerly 
been extorted from Henry III. by Mountfort, and which 
had been attended with so many fatal consequences, 
they were, on that account, demanded with less vehe- 
mence by the nobility and people. The minds of all ~ 
men seemed to be much appeased ; the animosities of 
faction no longer prevail^ ; and England, now united 
under its head, would henceforth be able, it was hoped, 
to take vengeance on all its enemies ; particularly on the 
Scots, whose progress was the object of general resent- 
ment an^ indignation. 

War witk Immediately after Edward's retreat from Scot- 
Scotiand. land, Robert Bruce left his fastnesses, in which 
he intended to have sheltered his feeble army ; and sup- 
plying his defect of strength by superior vigour and 
abilities, he made deep impression on all his enemies^ 
foreign and domestic. He chased lord Argyle, and the 
chieftain of the IVIacdowals, from their hills, and made 

'»Byley, p.538. Bymer, vol. 3. p. 366* 
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faimself entirely master of the high country : he thence 
invaded, with strdcess, the Cummins in the low countries 
of the north : he took the castles of Invemess, For&r, 
and Brechin. He daily gained some new accession of 
territory ; and i^hat was a more important acquisition, 
he daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his do- 
minion, and enlisted imder his standasd every bold leader 
whom he enriched by the spoils of his enemies. Sir 
James Douglas, in whom commenced the greatness and 
renown of that warlike family, seconded him in all his 
enterprises ; Edward Bruce, Robert's own brother, dis- 
tinguished himself by acts of valour : and the terror of 
the English power being now abated by the feeble con- 
duct of the king, even the least sanguine of the Scots 
began to entertain hopes of recovering their indepen- 
dence ; and the whole kingdom, except a few forti^es, 
which he had not the means to attack, had acknowledged 
the authority of Robert 

In this situation, Edward had found it necegsary to 
grant a truce to Scotland ; and Robert successfully em- 
ployed the interval in, consolidating his power, and in- 
troducing order into his civil government, disjointecl by 
a long continuance of wars and factions. The interval 
was very short : the truce, ill-observed on both sides, 
was at last openly violated ; and war recommenced with 
greater fury than ever. Robert, not content with de- 
fending himself, had made successful inroads into Eng- 
land, subsisted his needy followers by the plunder of 
that country, and jtaught them to despite the military 
genius of a people who had long been the object of their 
terror. Edward, at last, roused from his lethargy, had 
marched an army into Scotland ; and Robert, deter- 
mined not to risk too much against an enemy so much 
superior, retired again into the mountains. The king 
advanced beyond Edinburgh; but being destitute of 
provisions, and being ill-supported by the English nobi- 
lity, who were then employed in framing their ordi- 
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nances, jie was soon obliged to retreat, without gaining' 
any advantage o>ver the enemy. But the appearing 
union of all the parties in England, after the death c^ 
Gavaston, seemed to restore that kingdom to its native 
force, opened again the prospect of rec^cing Scotland, 
and promised a happy conclusion to a war in which both 
the interests and passions of the nation were so deeply 
engaged. 

Edward assembled forces from all quarters, with a 
view of finishing, at one blow, this important enterprise. 
He summoned the most warlike of his vassals from Gasr 
cony ; he enlisted troops from Flanders, and other fo- 
reign countries ; he invited over great numbers of the 
disorderly Irish as to a certain prey ; he joined them to 
a body of the Welsh, who were actuated by like motives; 
and assembling the whole military force of England, he 
marched to the frontiers with an army which, according 
to the Scotch writers, amounted to a hundred thousand 
men. 

The army collected by Robert exceeded not thirty 
thousand combatants ; but being composed of men who 
had distinguished themselves by many acts of valour, 
who were rendered desperate by their situation, and who 
were inured to all the varieties of fortune, they . might 
justly, under such a leader, be deemed formidable fo the 
most numerous and best appointed armies. The castle 
of Stirling, which, with Berwick, was the only fortress 
in Scotland that remained in the hands of the English, 
had long been besieged by Edward Bruce ; Philip de 
Mowbray, the governor, after an obstinate defence, was 
at last obliged to capitulate, and to promise, that if, be- 
fore a certain day which was now approaching. Be were 
not relieved, he should open his gates to the enemy.** 
Robert therefore, sensible that here was the ground on 
which he must expect the English, chose the field of 
battle with all the skill and prudence imaginable, and 

^ Rymer, toI. 3. p. 481. 
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made tbe necessary preparations for their reception. He 
posted hiinself at Bannockbum, about two miles from 
Stirling : where he had a hill on his right flank^ and a 
morass on his left ; and not content with having taken 
these precautions to prevent his being surrounded by 
the more numerous army of the English, he foresaw the 
superior* strength of the enemy in cavalry^ and made 
' provisions against it. Having a rivulet in front, he 
commanded deep pits to be dug along its banks, and 
sharp stakes to be planted in them ; and he ordered the 
whole to be carefully covered over with turf.** The 
English arrived in sight on the evening, and a bloody 
conflict immediately ensued between two bodies of ca- 
valry ; where Robert, who was at the head of the Scots, 
engaged in single combat with Henry de Bohun, a gen- 
tleman of the family of Hereford, and at one stroke cleft 
his adversary to the chin with a battle-axe, in sight of 
the two armies. The English horse fled with precipi- 
tation to their main body. 

The Scots, encouraged by this favourable 
Bannock- cvcut, and glorying in the valour of their prince, 
j^23. prognosticated a happy issue to the combat on 
the ensuing day : the English confident in their 
numbers, and elated with former successes, longed for 
an opportimity of revenge ; and the night, though ex- 
tferiaely short in that season and in that climate, appe^tred 
tedious to the impatience of the several combatants. 
Early in fhe morning Edward drew out his' army, and 
advanced towards the Scots : the earl of Gloucester, his 
nephew, who commianded the left wing of the cavalry, 
impelled by the ardour of youth, rushed on to the at- 
tack without precaution, and fell among the covered 
pits, which had been prepared by Bruce for the recejv- 
tion of the enemy. "^ This body of horse were disorder- 
ed ; Gloucester himself was overthrown and slain : sir 
James Douglas, who commanded the Scottish cavalry^ 

«T. de la More, p. 594. <« Id. ibid. 
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gave the enemy no leisure to rally, but pushed them off 
the field with considerable loss, and pursued them in 
sight of their whole Hne of infantry. While the English 
army were alarmed wilh this unfortunate beginning of 
the action, which commonly proves decisive, they ob- 
served an army on the heights towards the left, which 
seemed to be marching leisurely in order to surround 
them; and they were ckstracted by their multiplied fears. 
This was a number of waggoners and sumpter-boys, 
whom Robert had collected ; and having supplied them 
with military standards, gave them the appearance, at a 
distance, of a formidable body. The stratagem took 
effect; a panic seized the English; they threw down 
their arms, and fled; they were pursued with great 
slaughter, for the space of ninety miles, till they reached 
Berwick; and the Scots, besides an inestimable booty, 
took many persons of quality prisoners, and above four 
hundred gentlemen, whom Robert treated with great 
humanity,* and whose ransom was a new accession of 
wealth to the victorious army. The king himself nar- 
rowly escaped, by taking shelter in Dunbar^ whose gates 
were opened to him by the earl of March; and he 
thence passed by sea to Berwick. 

Such was the great and decisive battle of Bannock- 
bum, which secured the independence of Scotland, fixed 
Bnice on the throne of that kingdom, and may be 
deemed the greatest overthrow that the English nation, 
since the Conquest, has ever received. The number of 
slain on those occasions is always uncertain, aiid is com- 
monly much magnified by the victors : but this defeat 
made a deep impression on the minds of the English ; 
and it was remarked, that, for some years, no superiority 
of numbers could encourage them to keep the field 
s^ainst the Scots. Robert, in order to avail himself of 
his present success, entered England, and ravaged all 
the northern counties without opposition ; he besieged 

« Ypod. Newt p. 501. 
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Carlisle ; but that place was saved by the valour of sir 
Andrew Harcla, the governor : he was more successful 
against Berwick, which he took by assault ; and this 
prince, elated by his continued prosperity, now enter- 
tained hopes of making the most important conquests on 
the English. He sent over his brother Edward, with an 
army of six thousand men,' into Ireland ; and that no- 
bleman assumed the title of king of that island : he 
himself followed soon after with more numerous forces ; 
the horrible and absurd oppressions which the Irish suf- 
fered under the English government made them, at first, 
fly to the standard of the Scots, whom they regarded as 
their deliverers ; but a grievous famine, which at that 
time desolated both Ireland and Britain, reduced the 
Scottish army to the greatest extremities ; and Robert 
was obliged to return, with his forces much diminished, 
into his own country. His brother, after having expe- 
rienced a variety of fortune, was defeated and slain near 
Dundalk by the English, commanded by lord Berming-* 
ham ; and these projects, too extensive for the fdrce of 
the Scottish nation, thus vanished into smoke. 

Edward, besides suffering those disasters, from the 
invasion of the Scots, and the insurrection of the Irish, 
was also infested with a rebellion in Wales ; and, above 
all, by the factions of his own nobility, who took advan- 
tage of the public calamities, insulted his fallen fortunes, 
and endeavoured to establish their own independence on 
the ruins of the throne. , Lancaster, and the barons of 
his party, who had declined attending him on his Scot- 
tish expedition, no sooner saw him return with disgrace, 
than they insisted on the renewal of their ordinances, 
which, they still pretended, had validity; and the king's 
unhappy situation obliged him to submit to their de- 
mands. The ministry was new-modelled by the direc- 
tion of Lancaster f that prince was placed at the head of 
the council ; it was declared, that all the ofiices should 

f 'Rylej, p. 560. Bymsr, vol. 3. p. 7$S2. 
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be filled, from time to time, by the votes of parliainent, 
or rather by the will of the great barons.* Aad the na- 
tion, under this new model of government, endeavoured 
to put itself in a better posture of defence against the 
Scots. But the factious nobles were far from being ter- 
rified with the progress of these public enemies; on the 
contrary, they founded the hopes of their own future 
grandeur on the weakness and distresses of the crown : 
Lancaster himself was suispected, with great appearance 
of reason, of holding a secret correspondence with the 
king of Scots ; and though he was intrusted with the 
command of the English armies, he took care that every 
enterprise should be disappointed, and every plan of 
operations prove unsuccessfiil. 

All the European kingdoms, especially that of Eng- 
land, were at this ,time unacquainted with the office of 
a prime minister, so well understood at present in all 
regular monarchies ; and the people could form no con- 
ception of a man, who, though still in the rank of a 
subject, possessed all the power of a sovereign, eased the 
prince of the burden of afiairs, supplied his want of ex- 
perience or capacity, and maintained all the rights of 
the crown, without degrading the greatest nobles by 
their submission to his tcQiporary authority. Edward 
was plainly, by nature, unfit to hold himself the reins of 
government ; he had no vices, but was unhappy in a 
total incapacity for serious business ; he was sensible of 
his own defects, and necessarily sought to be governed ; 
yet every favourite whom he successively chpse was^ re- 
garded as a fellow-subject exalted above his rank and 
station ; he was the object of envy to the great nobility ; 
his character and conduct were decried with the people ; 
his authority over the king and kingdom was considered 
as an usurpation ; and unless the prince had embraced 
the dangerous expedient of devolving his power on the 
earl of Lancaster, or some mighty baron, whose family 

f Brady, vol. 9, p. 132, from the Records, App. no. 61.. Ryley, p. 560. 
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interest was so extensive as to be able alone to maintain 
his influence, he could expect no peace or tranquillity 
upon the throne. . V 

Hughie The kmg's chief favourite, after the death of 
Dcflpenser.Qg^yastQn^ was Hugh Ic Dcspeuser, or Spenser, a 

young man of English birth, of high rank, and of a noble 
family.** He possessed all the exterior accomplishments 
of person and address, which were fitted to engage tne 
weak mind of Edward ; but was destitute of that mode- 
ration and prudence which might have qualified him to 
mitigate the envy of the great, and conduct hini through 
all the perils of that dangerous station to which he was 
advanced. His father, who was of the same name, and 
who, by means of his son, had also attained great influ- 
ence over the king, was a nobleman venerable from his 
years, respected through all his past life for wisdom, 
valour, and integrity, and well fitted, by his talentaand 
experience, could affairs have admitted of any tempera- 
ment, to have supplied the defects both of the king and 
of his minion,* But no sooner was Edward's attach- 
ment declared for young Spenser, than the turbulent 
Lancaster, and most of the great barons, regarded him as 
their rival, made him the object of their animosity, and 
formed violent plans for his ruin.^ They first declared 
their discontent by withdrawing from parliament ; and 
it was not long ere they found a pretence for proceeding 
to greater extremities against him. 

' ' The king, who set no limits to his bounty to- 
motions. wards his minions, had married the younger 
^^^^' Spenser to his niece, one of the coheirs of the 
earl of Gloucester, slain at Bannockbum, The favourite, 
by his succession to that opulent femily, had inherited 
great possessions in the marches of Wales ;^ and being 
desirous of extending still farther his influence in those 
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quartersi he is accused of having committed injustice on 
^e barons of Audley and Ammori, who had also mar« 
ried two sisters of the same family. There was likewise 
a baron in that neighbourhood, called William de 
. Braouscy lord of Gower^ who had made a settlement of 
bis estate on John de Mowbray, his son-in-law ; and, in 
case of failure of that nobleman and his issue, had sub-^ 
stituted the earl of Hereford in the succession to the 
barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the decease of his 
lather*in-Iaw, entered immediately in possession of the 
estate without the formality of taking livery and $eizin 
from the crown ; but Spenser, who coveted ikst barony, 
persuaded the king to put in execution the rigour of the 
feudal law,^ to seize Gower as escheated to the crown, 
and to confer it upon him."" This transaction, whiofa 
l¥as the proper subject of a lawsuit, immediately excited 
ft civil war in the kingdom. The earls of Lancaster and 
Hereford flew to arms ; Audley and Ammori joined them 
with all their forces : the two Rogers de Mortimer and 
Roger de Clifford, with many others, disgusted, for pri* . 
vate i^asoBs, at the Spensers, brought a considerable 
accession to the party ; and their army being now for- 
fnidable, they sent a message to Uie king, requiring him 
immediately to dismiss or confine the younger Spenser ; 
and menacing him, in case of refusal, with renoun<Jing 
their allegiance to him, and taking revenge on that mi- 
nister by their own authority. They scarcely waited 
for an answer ; but immediately fell ^potl the lands of 
young^ Spenser, which they pillaged and destroyed ; 
murdered his servants, drove off his cattle, and burned 
his houses j*" they thence proceeded to commit likfe de- 
vastations on the estates of Spenser the father, whose 
character they had hitherto seemed to respect; and 
having drawn and signed a formal association among 
themselves,*" they marched to London with all their forces, 

* Monaciii Malmeii. > MurinmtK, p. 55k 
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stationed themselves in the neighbourhood of that loity, 
and demanded of the king the banishmoit of both the 
Spensers. These noblemen were then absent : the lather 
abroad ; the son at sea ; and both of them employed in 
different commissions : the king therefore replied^ that 
hk coronation oath, by which he .was bound to obserre 
the laws, restrained him from giving his assent to so 
illegal a demand, or condemning noblemen who wel'e 
accused of no crime^ nor had any opportunity afforded 
them of making answer.^ Equi^ and reason were but 
a feeble opposition to men who had arms in their hands, 
and who, being already involved in guilt, saw no safety 
but in success and victory* They entered London with 
their troops; and giving in to the parliament^ which 
was thi^ sitting, a charge s^inst the Spensers, of which 
they attempted not 16 prove one artide, they procured^ 
by menaces and violence, a sentence of attainder and 
peipetual exile a^nst these ministersv"^ This sentence 
was voted by the lay barons alone ; for the commons, 
diough now an estate in parliament, were yet of so little 
consideration, that their assent was not demanded ; and 
^en the votes of the prelates were neglected amidst th^ 
present disorders. The only symptom which these tur- 
bulent barons gave of their regard to law, was their re-^ 
quiring from the king an indemnity for their ill^al pto-^ 
ceedings;*" after which they disbanded their army,, and 
separated, in security as they imagined, to their several 
castles. 

This act of violence, in which the king was obliged to 
acquiesce, rendered his person and his authority so con« 
te]htiptible, that every ot^ thought himself eaititled td 
treat him with neglect The queen, having occlusion 
toon after to pass by the castle of Leeds in Kent, which 
beloQged to the lord Badlestnere, desired a night's lodg« 
ing, but was refused admittance ; and some of her at-^ 
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tendants, who presented themselves at the gate, -vrere 
killed/ The insult upon this princess, who had always 
endeavoured to live on good terms with the barons, and 
who joined them heartily in their hatred of the younger 
Spenser, was an action which nobody pretended to jus- 
tify; and the king thought he might, without giving 
general umbrage, assemble an army, and take vengeance 
on the offender. No one came to the assistance of Ba- 
dlesmere; and Edward prevailed.' But having now 
some forces on foot, and having concerted measures with 
his friends throughout England, he ventured to take off 
the mask, to attack all his enemies, and to recall the two 
Spensers, whose sentence he declared illegal, unjust, 
contrary, to the tenor of the Great Charter, passed with- 
out the assent of the prelates, and extorted by violence 
from him and the estate of barons/ Still the commons 
were not mentioned by either party. 
Execution The king had now got the start of the barons ; 
of Lmi-^* ^^ advantage which, in those times, was com- 
caster. moulv dccisivc ; and he hastened with hi» armv 
: ] to the marches of Wales, the chief seat of the 
power of his enemies, whom he found totally unprepared 
for resistance. Many of' the barons in those parts en* 
deavoured to appease him by submission ;" their castles 
were seized, and their persons committed to custody. 
But Lancaster,. in order to prevent the total ruin oF his 
party, summoned together his vassals and retainers ; de- 
clared his alliance with Scotland, which had long been 
suspected ; received the promise of a reinforcement from 
that country, under the command of Randolf earl of 
Murray,. and sir James Douglas j* and being joined by 
the earl of Hereford, advanced with all his forces against 
the king, who had collected an army of thirty thousand 

men,, and was superior to his enemies. Lancaster posted 

• 
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himself at Burton-upon-Trent, and endeavoured to de- 
fend the passages of the river ;y but being disappointed 
in that plan of operations, this prince, who had no mi- 
litary genius, and whose personal courage was even siis- 
pected, fled with his army to the north, in expectation 
of being there joined by his Scottish allies.* He was pur- 
sued by the king ; and his army diminished daily, till 
he came to Boroughbridge, where he found sir Andrew 
Harcla posted with some forces on the opposite side of 
the river, and ready to dispute the passage with him. 
. He was repulsed in an attempt which he made to force 
his way ; the earl of Hereford was killed ; the whole 
army of the rebels was disconcerted (March 1 6) ; Lan-* 
caster himself was become incapable of taking any mea- 
sures, either for flight or defence ; and he was sefzed^ 
without resistance, by Harcla, and conducted to the king.* 
In those violent times, the laws were so much neglected 
on both sides, that, even where they might, without any 
sensible inconvenience, have been observed, the con- 
querors deemed it unnecessary to pay any regard to them* 
Lancaster, who was guilty of open rebellion, and was 
t^kenin anns against his sovereign, instead of being 
tried by the laws of his country, which pronounced the 
sentence of death against him, was condemned by a court- 
martial,** and led to execution. Edward, however little 
vindictive in his natural temper, here indulged, his re- 
venge, and employed against the prisoner the same in- 
dignities which had been exercised, by his orders, against 
Gavaston. He was clothed in a mean attire, placed on 
a lean jade without a bridle, a hood was put on his head, 
and in this posture, attended by the acclamations of the 
people, this prince was conducted to an etninence near 
Pomfret, one of his own castles, and there beheaded 
(March 23).^ , - 
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Thus perished Thomas earl Of Lancaster, prince of the 
hloQd} and one of the most potent barons that had ever 
been in England. His public conduct sitficiently dis- 
covers the violence and turbulence of his character ; his 
jHivate deportment appears not to have been more inno- 
cent; and his hypocritical devotion, by which he gained 
the favour of the monks and populace, will rather be 
regarded as an aggravation than an alleviation of his 
guilt. Badlesmere, Giffard, Barret, Cheney, Flemings 
and about eighteen of the most notorious offenders, were 
afterward condemned by a legal trial and were cxe-^ 
cuted. Many^ were thrown into prison ; others made 
their escape beyond sea : some of the king's servants 
were rewarded from their forfeitures; Harcla received for 
his service^ the earldom of Carlisle, and a large estate, 
which he soon after forfeited with his life, for a treason* 
i^ble corr^pondence with the king of Scotland. But the 
greater part of those vast escheats was seized by young 
Spenser, whose rapacity was insatiable. Many of the 
IjLn. ofthekingrparty were disgusted with hb partial 
division of the spoils : the envy against Spenser msie 
higher than ever ; the usual insolence of his temper, in«^ 
flamed by success, impelled him to commit many acts of 
viol^iice : the people^ who always hated him, made him 
still more the object of aversion : all the relations of the 
attainted barons and gentlemen secretly vowed revenge ; 
and though tranquillity was, in appearance, restored to 
the kingdom> the general contempt of the king, and odium 
against Spenser, bred dangerous humours, the source of 
future revolutions and convulsions. 

In this situation, no less could be expected from 
* foreign wars; and Edward, after making one more 
^itlesa attempt against Scotland, whence he retreated 
with dishonour, found it necessary to terminate hostili- 
ties with that kingdom by a truce of thirteen years*"* 

* "Rymei, vol* S» p. lOfitk Murimuth, p. 60. 
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Robcyrt, tKough his titfe to the mwn was not ackiunr^ 
ledged in th^ treaty, w^ satisfied with ensuring his pe;* 
seBsioQ of it during so long a time* He had repelkd^ 
with gallantjy all the attacks of England ; he had car- 
ried war both into that kingdom and into Ireland ; he 
had rejected with disdain the pope's authority, who prer- 
tended to impose his commaiids upon him, and ohfige 
him to make peace with his enemies ; his throne wait 
firmly established, as well in the affections of his subjects 
as by force of arms ; yet there naturally remained some 
inquietude in his mind while at war with a state which 
however at present disordered by faction, was of itself sd 
much an overmatch for him, both in riches and in num- 
bers of people. And this truce was, at the same tfme, 
the nlore seasonable for England, because the^ nation was 
atthatjunctiirq threatened with hostilities from France. 

Philip the Fair, king of France, who died in 1316, 
had left the crpwn to his son Lewis Hutin, who, after a 
short reign, dying without iipiale issue, was succeeded by 
Philip the Long, his brother, whose death soon after 
made way for Charles the Fair, the yoimgest brother of 
that &inily. This monarch had some grounds of com-i 
plaint against the king's ministers in Guienne ; and as 
there was no common or equitable judge in that strange 
species of sovereignty established by the feudal law, he 
seemed desirous to take advantage of Edward's weaku^s, 
and, under that pretence, to confiscate all his foreign 
dominions/ After an embassy by the earl of Kent, the 
king's brother, had been tried in vain, queen Isabella ob^ 
tained permission to go over to Paris, and endeavour to 
adjust, in an amicable manner, the difference with her 
brother; but while she was making some progress in this 
negotiation, Charles started a new pretension, the jus-^ 
tice of which could not be disputed, that Edward him« 
self should appear in his court, and do homage for thd 
fees which he held in France. But there occurred many 

* Kyuer, vol* 4. p. ^4; 98. 
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difficulties in complying with this demand. Voiing 
Spenser, by whom the king was implicitly governed, 
had unavoidably been engaged in many quarrels with 
the queen, who aspired to the same influence; and 
though that artful princess, on her leaving England, 
had dissembled her animosity, Spenser, well acquainted 
with her secret sentiments, was unwilling to attend his 
master to Paris, and appear in a court where her credit 
might expose him to insults, if not to danger. He hesi- 
tated no less on allowing the king to make the journey 
alone : both fearing, lest that easy prince should in his 
absence fall under other influence ; and foreseeing the 
perils to which he himself should be exposed, if without 
the protection of royal authority, he remained in Eng- 
land, where he was so generally hated. While these 
doubts occasioned delays and difficulties, Isabella pro- 
posed, that Edward should resign the dominion of Gui- 
enne to his son, now thirteen years of age, and that the 
prince should come to Paris, and do the homage which 
every vassal owed to his superior lord. This expedient, 
which s^eemed so happily to remove all difficulties, was 
immediately embraced : Spenser was charmed with the 
contrivance : young Edward was sent to Paris ; and the 
ruin covered under this fatal snare, was never perceived 
or suspected by any of the English council. 
Conspi- ^^^ queen, on her arrival in France, had there 
^^y, found a great number of English fugitives, the 
tiie king, remains of the Lancastrian faction ; and their 
common hatred of Spenser soon begat a secret friendship 
and correispondence between them and that princess. 
Among the rest was young Roger Mortimer, a potent 
baron in the Welsh marches, who had been obliged, with 
othierfe, to make his submissions to the king, had been 
condetniied for high-trfeason ; but having received a par- 
don for his life, was afterward detained, in the Tower, 
with an intention of rendering his confinement per- 
petual. He was so fortunate as to make his escape into 
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France f and being one of the most considerable persons 
now remaining of the party, a& well as distinguished by 
his violent animosity against Spenser, he was easily ad-, 
mitted to pay his court to queen Isabella. The graces of 
his person and address advanced him quickly in her affec- 
tions ; he became her confidant and caunsellor in all her 
ipeasures ; and gaining ground daily upon her heart, he 
engaged her to sacrifice at last to her passion, all the senti- 
ments of honour and of fidelity to her husband.* Hating^ 
pow the man whom she had injured, and whom she never 
valued, she entered ardently into all Mortimer's conspira- 
cies ; and having artfully gotten into her hands the young 
prince, and heir of the monarchy, she resolved on the utter 
ruin of the king, as well as of his favourite. She engaged 
her brother to take part in the same criminal purpose ; her 
court was daily filled with the exiled barons ; Mortimer 
lived in the most declared intimacy with her ; a corre- 
spondence was secretly carried on with the malecontent 
party in England; and when Edward, informed of those 
alarming circumstances, required her speedily to return 
with the prince, she publicly replied, that she would 
neyer set foot in the kingdom, till Spenser .was for ever 
removed from his presence and councils; a declara- 
tion which procured her great popularity in England, 
and threw a decent veil over all her treasonable enter- > 
prises. 

insurrec- Edward endeavoured to put himself in a* pos- 
tions. tiire of defence ;^ but besides the difficulties aris- 
ing from his own indolence and slender abilities, and 
the want of authority which of consequence attended all 
his resolutions, it was not easy for him,, in the present 
state of the kingdom and revenue, to maintain a constant 
force ready to repel an invasion, which he knew not at 
what time or place he had reason to expect. All his ef- 
forts were unequal to the traitorous and hostile conspira- 

- 'Bymer, vol. 4. p. 7, 8. 20. . T. de la More, p. 596. Walsing. p. 120. Ypod. 
Neust.p. 506. ^ s T. de la More, p. 568. Murinmth, p. 65. 

^ Rymer, vol. 4. p. 184. 188. 225. 
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cies, which, both at home and abroad, were formmg 
agamst his authority/ and which were daily penetrate 
ing fkrther even into hig own family. His brother the 
earl of Kent, a virCuous but weak prince, who was then 
at Paris, was engaged by lus sister-in-law, and by the 
king of France, who was also his cousin-german, to 
give countenance to the invasion, whose sole object, 
he believed, was the expulsion of the Spensers : he 
prevailed on his elder brother, the earl of Norfolk, to 
enter secretly into the same design; the earl of Leicester, 
brother and heir of the earl of Lancaster, had too many 
reasons for his hatred of these ministers, to refuse his 
concurrence. Walter de Reynel, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ^md matiy of the prelates, expressed their approba- 
tion of the queen's measures ; several of the most potent 
barons, envying the authority of the favourite, were ready 
to fly to arms ; the minds of the people, by means^ of 
some truths and many calumnies, were strongly disposed 
to the same party; and there needed but the appearance 
of the queen and prince, with such a body of foreign 
troops as might protect her against immediate violence, 
to turn all this tempest, so artfully pr^ared,^against the 
unhappy Edward. 

Charles, though he gave countenance and assistance 
to the faction, was ashamed openly to support the queen 
and prince against the authority of a husband and fa^ 
ther ; and Isabella was obliged to court; the alliance of 
some other foreign potentate, from whose dominions she 
might set out on her intended enterprise. For this pur- 
pose she affianced young Edward, whose tender 2Lge. 
made him incapable to judge of the consequences, with 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Hain- 
ault ;' and having, by the open assistance of this prince, 
and the secret protection of her brother, enlisted in her 
service near three thousand men, she set sail from the 
harbour of Dortj and landed safely, and without opposi- 

^ T. de la Moroi p. 598. 
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^hy on the coast of Suffolk (Sept. 24). The earl of 
Kent was in her company ; two other princes of the 
blood, the earf of Norfolk, and the earl of Leicestery 
joined her soon after lauding with all their followers; 
three prelates, the bishops of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, 
brought her both the force of their vassal and the au- 
thority of their character ;^ even Robert de Watt^ville, 
who had been sent by the king to oppose her progress 
in Suffolk, deserted to her with all Jiis forces. To ren-* 
der her cause more favourable, she renewed her decima- 
tion, that the sole purpose of her enterprise was to free 
the king and kingdom from the tyranny of the Spensers, 
and of chancellor Baldoc, their creature.' The popu- 
lace were allured by her specious pretences ; the barons 
thought themselves secure against forfeitures by the ap- 
pearance of the prince in her army; and a weak irre- 
solute king, supported by ministers generally odious, was 
unable to stem this torrent, which bore with such irre- 
sistible violence against him. 

Edward, after trying in vain to rouse the citizens /of 
London to some sense of duty,** departed for the west, 
where he hoped to meet with a better reception ; and 
he had no sooner discovered his weakness by leaving the 
city, than the rage of the poptilace broke out without 
control against him and his ministers. They first plun- 
dered, then murdered all those who were obnoxious to 
them ; they seized the bishop of Exeter, a virtuous and 
royal prelate, as he was passing through the streets ; and 
having beheaded him, they threw his body into the 
river.'' They made themselves masters of the Tower by 
surprise ; then entered into a formal association to put 
to death without mercy every one who should dare to 
oppose the enterprise of queai Isabella, and of the prince.*^ 
A like spirit was soon communicated ta all other parts of 

^ Walsiog. p. 1^3. Ypod. Neust. p. 507. T. de la More, p. 598. Miirimutli» 
p. 66* ^ Ypod. Neust p. 5Q&* ^ Walsing. p. >125. 

" Ibid* p« 12i. T. de la M<h;«> p^ %>99. Murinauii p. 66* 

o WaUing. p* 124. 
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England ; and threw the few servants of the king, who 
still entertained thoughts of perfonning their duty, into 
terror and astonishment 

Edward was hotly pursued to Bristol by the earl of 
Kent, seconded by the foreign forces under John de Haili-^ 
ault. He found himself disappointed in his expectations 
with regard to the loyalty of those parts ;. and he passed 
over to Wales, where, he flattered hitnself, his name was 
more popular, and which . he hoped to find uninfected 
with the contagion of general rage which had seized the 
English.^ The elder Spenser, created earl of Winchester, 
was left governor of the, castle of Bristol ; but the garri- 
son mutinied against him, and he was delivered iiito the 
hands of his enemies. This venerable noble, who had 
nearly reached his ninetieth year, was instantly, without 
trial, or witness, or accusation, or answer, condemned to 
death by the rebellious barons : he was hanged on a gib- 
bet; his body was cut in pieces, and thrown to th^ dogs ;*^ 
and his head was sent to Winchester, the place whose 
title he bore, and was there set on a pole, and exposed 
to the insults of the populace. 

, The king, disappointed anew in his expectations of 
succour from the Welsh, took shipping for Ireland ; but 
being driven back by contrary winds, he endeavoured to 
conceal himself in the mountains of Wales ; he was soon 
discovered, was put under the custody of tjie earl of 
Leicester, and was confined in the castle of Kenilwordi. 
The younger Spenser, his favourite, who also fell into the 
^ hands of his enemies, was executed like his father, with-' 
out any appearance of a legal trial ;' the earl of Arundel, 
almost the only man of his rank in England who had 
maintained his loyalty, was, without any trial, put to 
death at the instigation of Mortimer ; Baldoc, the chan- 
cellor, being a priest, could not with safety be so sud-- 
denly dispatched ; but being sent to the bishop of Here- 

P Murimutli, p. 67. ^ ^ . 

q Leland*g ColV vol. 1. p. 673. T. de la More, p. 599. Walaing. p. 125.^ Bf.' 
Froiflsart, liv, 1. chap. 13. ' »• Walsing. p. 1?5. Ypod» Neust. p. 508. 
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ford's palace in London, he was there, as his enemies 
probably foresaw, seized by the populace, was thrown 
into .Newgate, and soon after expired, from the cruel 
usage which he had received.'' Even the usual reverence 
paid to the sacerdotal ^character gave way, with' every 
other consideration, to the present rage of the people. 
Thekiiig The queen, to avail herself of the prevailing 
dethroned, (j^iugiQ]^ summoucd, in the king's name, a parlia- 
ment at Westminster ; where, together with the power 
of her army, and the authority of her partisan^ among 
the barons, who were concerned to secure their past trea- 
sons by committing new acts of violence agaifist their 
sovereign, she expected to be seconded by the fury of the 
populace, the most dangerous of all instruments, and the 
least answerable for their excesses. A chiarge was drawn 
up against the king (Jan. 13), in which, even though it 
was framed by his inveterate eneinies, nothing but his 
narrow genius, or his misfortunes, were objected to him ; 
for the greatest n^alice found no particular crime with 
which it could reproach this unhappy prince. He was 
accused of incapacity for government, of wasting his time 
in idle amusements, of neglecting public business, pf 
being swayed by evil counsellors, of having lost, by his 
misconduct, the kingdom of Scotland, and part of Gui- 
enne ; and to swell the charge, eveil the death of some 
barons, and the imprisonment of some prelates, con- 
victed of treason, were laid to his account.* It was in 
vain, amidst the violence of arms and tumult of the peo- 
ple, to appeal either to law or to reason ; the deposition 
of the king, without any appearing opposition, wets voted 
by parliament : the prince, already declared regent by 
his party," was placed on the throne ; and a deputation 
was sent to Edward at Kenil worth, to require his resig-^ 
nation, which menaces and terror soon extorted from 
him* 

• Walsing. p. J«6. Murimuth, p. 68. • r 

» Knyghton, p. 2765, 2766. Brady's App. no. 72. 
" Bymer, vol. 4. p. 137. Waking, p. 125. 
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Hie kin;. But it was impossible thdt the people^ however 
mmdaRHi. ^^rnipted by the barbarity of the times, still far- 
ther inflamed by faction, could for ever remain insensible 
to the voice of nature. Here, a vrife had first deserted, 
iiext invaded, and then dethroned, her husband; had 
made her minor son an instrument in this unnatural 
treatment of his father ; had, by lying pretences, seduced 
the nation into a rebellion against their sovereign ; had 
pushed them into violence and cruelties that had dis^* 
honour^ them. All those circumstanced were so odious 
in themselves, and formed such a complicated scene of 
guilt, that the least reflection sufficed to open men's 
eyes, and make them detest this flagrant infringement of 
every public and private duty. The suspicions which 
toon arose of Isabella's criminal commerce with Mor* 
timer, the proofs which daily broke out of this part of 
her guilt, increased the general abhorrence against her ; 
and her hypocrisy, in publicly bewailing with tears the 
king's unhappy fate,* was not able to deceive even the 
moi^t stupid and most prejudiced of her adherents. In 
proportion as the queen became the object of public 
hatred, the dethroned monarch, who had been the victim 
of her crimes and her ambition, was regarded with pity> 
with friendship, with veneration ; and men became sett- 
sible, that all his misconduct, which faction had so much 
exaggerated, had been owing to the unavoidable weak- 
ness, not to any voluntary depravity, of his character. 
The earl of Leicester, now earl of Lancaster, to whose 
custody lie had been committed, was soon touched with 
those generous sentiments ; and besides using his prisoner 
with gentleness "and humanity, he was suspected to have 
entertained still more honourable intentions in his fhvoun 
The king, therefore, was taken from his hands, and de^ 
livered over to Lord Berkeley, and Mautravers, and Gour- 
nay, who were intrusted alternately, each for a meftth, 
with the charge of guarding him. While he was in the 
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custody of Berkeley, he was still treated with the gentle^ 
ness due to his rank and his misfortunes ; but when the 
turn of Mautravers and Goumay came, every species of 
indignity was practised against him, as if their intention 
had been to break entirely the prince s spirit, and to em<> 
ploy his sorrows and afflictions, instead of more vioknt 
and more dangerous expedients, for the instruments of 
his murder/ It id reported, that one day, when Edward 
ivas to be shaved, they ordered cold and dirty water to 
be brought from the ditch for that purpose ; and wh^ 
he desired it to be changed, and was still denied his re- 
quei^t, he burst into tears, which bedewed his cheeks ; 
and he exclaimed, that in spite of their insolence, he 
should be shaved with clean and warm water.' But as 
this method of la3ring Edward in his grave appeared still 
too slow to the impatient Mortimer, he secretly sent 
orders to the two keepers, who were at his devotion, in- 
stantly to dispatch him ; and these ruffians contrived to 
make the manner of his> death as druel and barbarous as 
possible. Taking advantage of Berkeley's sickness, in 
whose custody he then was, and who was thereby inca- 
pacitated from attending his charge,' they came to Berke- 
ley-castle, and put themselves in possession of the king's 
person (Sep. 21). They threw him on a bed ; held him 
doT^ violently with a table, which they flung over him ; 
thrust into his fundament a red-hot iron, which they in- 
serted through a horn ; and though the outward marks 
of violence upon his person were prevented by this expe- 
dient, the horrid deed Was discovered to all the guards 
and attendants by the screams with which the agonizing 
king filled the castle, while his bowels were consuming. 
Goumay and Mautravers were held in general detesta- 
tion ; and when the ensuing revolution in England threw 
their protectors from power, they found it necessa!*y to 
J>rovide for their safety by flying the kingdom. Goumay 
was afterward seized at Marseilles, delivereds ovfer to the 

' Anpnymi Hist p. $d0* * T. dt Ivt Mote, p. ^9, • Cotttm'i Abridg. p. 8. 
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seneschal of Guienne, put on board a ship with a view 
of carrying him to England ; but he was beheaded at sea 
' by secret orders, as was supposed, from some nobles and 
prelates in England, anxious to prevent any discovery 
which he might make of his accomplices. Mautravers 
concealed himself for several years in Oermany ; but 
having found means of rendering some service to Ed- 
ward III. he ventured to approach his person, threw him- 
self on his knees before him, submitted to mercy, and 
received a pardon.** 

Character It is not casy to imagine a man more innocent 
of the king.g^^ iuoffcnsive than the unhappy king whose 

tragical death we have related ; nor a prince less fitted 
for governing that fierce and turbulent people subjected 
to his authority. He was obliged to devolve on others 
the weight of government, which he had neither ability 
nor inclination to bear ; the same indolence and want of 
penetration led him to make choice of ministers and fa- 
' vourites who were not always the best qualified for the 
trust committed to them : the seditious grandees, pleased . 
with his weakness, yet complaining of it ; under pre- 
tence of attacking his ministers, insulted his person and 
invaded his authority ; and the impatient populace, mis- 
taking the source of their grievances, threw all the blame 
upon the king, and increased the public disorders by 
their faction and violence. It was in vain to look for 
protection from the laws, whose voice, always feeble in 
those times, was not heard amidst the din of arms : what 
could not defend the king was less able to give shelter 
to any of the people ; the whole machine of government 
was torn in pieces with fury and violence ; and men, in- 
43tead of regretting the manners of their age, and the form 
of their constitution, which required the most steady and 
most skilful hand to conduct them, imputed all errors to 
the person who had the misfortune to be intrusted with 
the reins of empire. < 

b Cotton's Abridg, p. 66, 81. Rymer, vol. 5. p. 600. . 
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But tha\]^b such mistaken are natural and almost un- 
avoidable, while the events are recent, it is a shameful 
clelusion in modem historians, to imagine that all the 
ancient princes who were unfortunate in their govern- 
ment, were also tjnrannical in their conduct, and that the 
seditions of the people always proceeded from soine in-^ 
vasion of their privileges by the monarch. Even a great 
and a good king was not in that age secure against fac^ 
tion and rebellion, as appears in the case of Henry 11. ;' 
but a great king had the best chance, as we learn front 
the histoi^ of the same period, for quelling and sub'- 
doing them. Compare the reigns aiid characters df 
Edward I. aiid II. The father made several violent at^^ 
tempts against the liberties of the people ; his barons 
opposed him ; he was obliged, at least found it prudent, 
to submit ; but as they dreaded his valour and abilities, . 
ihey were content with reasonable satii^action, and 
pushed no farther their advantages again&t him. The 
&cility and weakness of the son, not his violence, threw 
every thing into confusion; the laws and government 
were overturned ; an attempt to reinstate them was ati 
unpardonable crime ; knd no aton^nent, but the depo- 
sition and tragical death of the lung himself^ could give 
those barons contentment. It is easy to see that a con- 
stitution which depended tso much on the personal cha- 
racter of the prince, must necessarily, in nmny of its 
parte, be a government of will, not of laws. . But al^ 
ways to throw, without distinction, the blame of all 
disorders upon the sovereign, would introduce a fatisd 
error into politics, and serve as a perpetual apology fcur 
treason and rebellion; as if the turbulence of the great, 
and nmdness of the people, were not, equally with i|ie 
tyranny of princes, eVils incident to human society, and 
na less carefully to be guarded against iQ every well- 
regiilated constitution. 

Miaceiia- While thesc abominable scenes passed dn 
neoua England, the theatre of France was stained with 
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toMMM- a wickedness equally balrbarous, and still more 
in^this public and deliberate. The order of knight- 
"»gn- templars had arisen during the first fervour of 
the crusades ; and uniting the two qualities, the most 
popular in that age, devotion and valour, and exercising 
both in the most popular of all enterprises, the defence 
of the ]9oly Land, they had made rapid advances in 
credit and authority, and had acquired, from the piety 
of the faithful, ample possessions in every country of 
Europe, especially in France. Their great riches, joined 
to the course of time, had, by degrees, relaxed the se- 
verity of these virtues ; and the templars had in a great 
ni^isure lost that popularity which first raised them to 
honour and distinction. Acquainted from experience 
with the fatigues and dangers of those fruitless expedi-^ 
tions to the east, they rather chose to enjoy in ease their 
opulent revenues in Europe; and being all men of 
birth, educated, according to the custom of that age, 
without any tincture of letters, they scorned the ignoble 
occupations of a monastic life, and passed their time: 
wholly in the fashionable amusements of huntingj gal- 
lantry, and the pleasures of the table. Their rival or- 
der, that of St. John of Jerusalem, whose poverty had as 
yet preserved them from like corruptions, still distin- 
guished themselves by their enterprises against the infi^ 
dels, and succeeded to all the popularity, which was 
lost by the indolence and luxury of the templars. But 
though these reasons had weakened the foundations of 
this order, once so celebrated and revered, the imme- 
diate^ caus^ of their destruction proceeded from the 
cruel and vindictive spirit of Philip the Fair, who hav- 
ing entertained a private disgust against some eminent 
templars, detarmined to gratify at once his avidity and 
revenge, by involving the whole order in an undistin- 
guished ruin. On no better information than that of 
two knights, condemned by their superiors to perpetual 
imprisonment for their vices and profligacy, he ordered 
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on one day all the templars in France to be committed 
to prison, and imputed to them such enonnous and ab- 
surd crimes, as are sufficient of themselves to destroy 
all the credit of the accusation. Besides their being 
universally charged with murder, robbery, and vices the 
most shocking to nature ; every one, it was pretended, 
whom they received into their order, wds obliged to re- 
nounce his Saviour, to spit upon the cross,** and to join 
to this impiety the superstition of worshipping a gilded 
head, which was secretly kept in one of their houses at 
Marseilles. They also initiated, it was said, every can- 
didate by such infamous rites, as could serve to no other 
purpose, than to degrade the order in his eyes, and de- 
stroy for ever the authority of all his superiors over 
him.** Above a hundred of these unhappy gentlemen 
were put to the question, in order to extort from them a 
confession of their guilt; the more obstinate perished 
in the hands of their tormentors ; several, to procure 
immediate ease in the violence of their agonies, ac- 
knowledged whatever was required of them ; forged 
confessions were imputed to others ; and Philip, as if 
their gwilt were now certain, proceeded to a confisca- 
tion of all their treasures. But no sooner were the - 
templars relieved from their tortures, than, preferring 
the most cruel execution to a life with infamy, they dis- 
avowed their confessions, exclaimed against the forge- 
ries, justified the innocence of their order, and appealed 
to all the gallant actions performed by them in ancient 
or later times, as a full apology for their conduct. The , 
tj^rant) enraged at this disappointment, and thinking 
himself now engaged in honour to proceed to extremi- 
ties, ordered fifly-four of them, whom he bmnded as 
relapsed heretics, to perish by the punishment of fire in 
his capital : greiat numbers expired after a like manner 
in other parts of the kingdom: and when he found 

c RymeTi vol.' 3. p. 31. 101. 
^ It was pretended tliat he kissed the knights who received him on the mouth, 
navel, and breech. Dupuy, p. 15* 16. Wals. p. 99. 
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that the perseverance of these unhappy vietims, in }iis- 
tifying to the last their innoceoce, had made deep im- 
pressions on the spectators, he endeavoured to overcome 
the constancy of the templars by new inhumauties. 
The grand-master of the order, John de Molay, and 
another great officer, brothor to the sovereign of Dau- 
phiny, were conducted to a scaffold, erected before the 
church of Notredame, at Paris ; a full pardon was offered 
fhem on the one hand ; the fire, destined for their exe- 
cution, was shewn to them on the other ; these gallant 
nobles still persisted in the protestations of their -own 
innocence and that of &eir order ; and were iiistantly 
hurried into the flames by the executicmer.* 

In all this barbarous injustice, Clement V . who -was 
the creature of Philip, and then resided in France, fully 
concurred ; and without examining a witness, or making 
any inquiry into the truth of facts, he summarily, by 
the plenitude of his apostolic power, abolished the whole 
order. The templars all over Europe were thrown into 
prison ; their conduct underwas^t a strict scrutiny ; the 
power of thoir enemies still pursued and oppressed them ; 
but no where, . e9;oept in France, were the syiaUest 
traces of their guilt pretended to be found. England 
sent aa ample testimony of their piety and morals ; but 
as the order was [now annihilated, the knights weredis- 
tributed into several convents, aoid tlieir . possessions 
were, by cpnianand of the pope, transferred i to the order 
of St. John/ We now proceed to rdate some other 
detached transactions of the present periods * 

The kingdom of England was afflicted with a grievous 
famine during several years of this reign. Perpetual 
grains and cold weather, not only destroyed the harvest, 
but bred a mortality among the cattle, and raised eveiy 
kind of food to an enormous pHce.^ The parliament, 
in 1815, endeavoured to fix mor^ mdddrate rates to com* 

« Vertot»voLf. p.149, 
' Byrnw, TQl. 3. p» 325. 956. vol. 4. p. 47. Ypod. Neust. p. 506. 

9 Trivet, coikt. p. tT» 18* . 
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modities ; not sensiUe that such an attempt was im- 
practicable, and that, were it possible to reduce the p^ice 
of provisions by any other expedient than by introducing 
fdenty, nothing could be more pernicious and destructive 
to the public. Where the produce of a year, for in- 
stance, falls so far short, as to afford fiiU subsistence only 
fep nine months, the only expedient for making it last 
all the twelve, is to raise the prices, to put the people by 
that means on a short allowance, and oblige them to save 
their food till a more plentiful season. But, in reality, 
the increase of prices is a necessary consequence off 
scarcity ; and laws, instead of preventing it, o^ly aggra- 
vate the evil, by cramping and restraining commerce. 
The parliament accordingly in the ensuing year, repealed 
their ordinance, which they had found useless and bur- 
densome.** 

The prices affixed by the parliam^it are somewhat 
remarkable : three pounds twelve shillings of our present 
money for the best stalled ox ; for other oxen» two pounds 
eight shillings ; a fat hog of two years old, ten shillings ; 
a fat wether' unshorn, a crown ; if shorn, three shillings 
and six-pence halfpenny ; a fSnt goose, seven-pence half- 
penny ; a fat capon, six-pence ; a fat hen, lUree-pence ; 
two chickens, three-pence; four pigeons, three-pence; 
two dozen of eggs, three-pence.^ If we c(Misider these 
prices, we shall find that butcher's meat, in this timie of 
great scarcity, must still have been sold, by the parliai- 
mentary ordinance, three times cheaper than out tnid^- 
dling prices at present ; poultry somewhat lower ; be- 
cause, being now considered as a delicacy, it has risen 
b^ond its proportion. In the country places of Ireland 
and Scotland, where delicacies bear no price, poultry is 
at present as cheap> if not cheaper, than butcher's meat. 
But the inference I would draw firom the comparison of 
prices is still more considerable : I suppose that the rates, 
affixed by parliament, were inferior to the usual market 

i> Walsing. p. 10?^. ' RoU Fail. 7 £dw. II. n. Zb, 36. Ypod. NeuBt p. 502. 
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prices in those years of fiunine and mortality of oattle ; 
and that those commodities, instead of a third, had really 
risen to a half of thie present yalue. But the famine at 
that time was so consuming,-that wheat was sometimes 
sold for above four pounds ten shillings a quarter,^ usu- 
ally for three pounds ;^ that is, twice our middling prices ; 
a certain proof of the wretched state of tillage in those 
ages. We formerly found, that the middling price of 
com in that period was half of the present price ; whil^ 
the middling price of cattle was only an eighth part ; we 
here find the same immense ^ disproportion in years of 
scarcity. It may thence be inferred with certainty, that 
the raising of com was a species of manufadory,, which 
few in that age could practise with advantage ; and there 
is reason to think, that other manufactures more refined, 
were sold even beyond their present prices ; at least there 
is a demonstration for it in the reign of Henry VII. from 
the rates aflixed to scarlet and other broadcloth by act 
of parliament. During all those times, it was usual for 
the princes and great nobility to make settlements of their 
velvet beds and silken robes, in the same manner as of 
their estates .and manors." In the list of jewels and 
plate which had belonged to the ostentatious Gavaston, 
and which the king recovered fi^om the earl of Lancaster 
after the murder of that favourite, we find some em- 
broidered girdles, flowered shirts, and. silk waistcoats." 
It was afterward one article of accusation against that 
pot^t and opulent earl, when he was put to death, that 
he had purloined some of that finery of Gavaston's. The 
ignorance of those ages in maufactures, and still more 
their unskilful husbandry, seem a clear proof that the 
country was then far from being populous. 

All trade and manufactures indeed were then at a very 
low ebb. The only country in the northern parts of 
Europe, where they seem to have risen to any tolerable 

^ Murim. p. 48. Walsing. p. 108, says it rose to six pounds. 
* Ypod. Neiist. p. 502. Trivet, cent. j>. 1 8. 
» Dugdale, passim. » Rymer, vol^ 3. p. 388, 
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degree of ibiprovement, was Flanders. When Robert, 
earl of that country, was applied to by the king, and was 
desired to break off ccmimerce with the Scots, whom 
Edward called his rebels, and represented as excommu 
nicated on that account by the church, the earl replied 
that Flanders was always considered as common, and free 
and open to all nations.'' 

The petition of the elder Spenser to parliament, com*- 
plaining of the devastation committed on his land^ by 
the barons, contains several particulars which are curi- 
ous, and discover the manners of the age.^ He. affirms, 
that they had ravaged sixty-three manors belonging to 
him, and he makes his losses amount to 46,000/. ; that is, 
to one hundred and thirty-eight thousand of pur present 
man^y. Among other particulars, he enumerates twenty- 
eight thousand sheep, one thousand oxen and heifers, 
twelve hundred cows with their breed for two years, 
five hundred and sixty cart-horses, two thousand hogs, 
together with six hundred bacons, eighty carcasses of 
beef, and six hundred muttons in the larder ; ten tuns of 
cider, arms for two himdred men, and other warlike 
engines and provisions. The plain inference is, thatthe 
greater part of Spenser'svast estate, as well as the estates 
of the other nobility, was farmed by the landlord himself, 
managed by his stewards or bailiffs, and cultivated by 
his villains. Little or hone of it was let on lease to^hus- 
bandmen; its produce was consumed in rustic hospi- 
tality by the baron or his officers ; a great number of idle 
r^taineri^, ready for any disorder or mischief, were main- 
tained by him ; all who lived upon his estate were ab- 
solutely at his disposal ; instead of applying to courts of 
justice, he usually sought redress by open force and vio- 
lence ; the great nobility were a kind of independent po- 
tentateSj who, if they submitted to any regulations atall, 
were less governed by th6 municipal law, than by a rude 

« Rymer, vol. 3. p. 770. 
p Brady *fl Hist. vh\. 2, p. 143. from CJau9. l5^Edward II, M. 14. Dors in 
cedula. 
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spfliaesofthelawofnatioiis. Themethodiowhic^ 
tbq^ treated the king's favourites and miiiisteia, is a proof 
of their usual way of dealing with each other. A party 
which complains of the arbitrary conduct of ministers, 
4mght naturally to affect a great regard for the laws and 
constitntion, and maintain at least the appearaitcis of 
justice in their proceedings ; yet tltose barons, when dis- 
contented, came to parliament widi an armed force, con- 
irtrained the king to assent to their measures, and with- 
Hmt any trial or witness or conviction, passed, firom liib 
pretended notoriety of facts, an act of banishment or at- 
tainder against the minister, which, on the fest revolution 
.ef fortune, was reversed by like expedients. The par- 
liament, duriug foctious times, was nothing but the or- 
gan of present power. Though the persons, of whom it 
.was chiefly composed, seemed to enjoy great indepen- 
dence, they really possessed no true liberty ; and the se- 
curity of each individual among them, was not so much 
derived frc»n the general protection of law, as from his 
' own private power and that of hk confederates. The 
authority of the monarch, though far from absolute, was 
-irr^ular, and might often reach him ; the current of a 
iacticm might overwhelm him ; a hundred considerations, 
of benefits asid injuries, frienddiips and animosities, 
hopes and feaca, were aide to influence his conduct; and 
amidat these motives a regard to equity and law and jus- 
-fioe was cdmtnonly, in tliose rude s^es, of litde m<»nent. 
Nor did any ntan entertain thoughts of opposing present 
power who did not deem himself strong enough to dis 
pute the field with it by force, and was not pi^ared to 
give battle to the sovereign or the ruling party. 

Before I conclude thss reign, I cannot forbear making 
anodier remark, drawn from the detail of losses givefi in 
by the elder Spenser; particularly, the great quantity of 
salted meat whrch he had in his larder, six hundred ba 
cons, eighty carcasses t^ beef, six hundred muttons. We 
may observe that the outrage of which he complained 
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began after the 3d of Mayy or the 11th Hew style, 
a» we leem from' the same paper. It is easy there- 
fcnre to coojeetui^ what a tast store of the same kmd 
he must have laid up at the begimung of wint^ ; and 
we may draw a new conclusion with regard to the 
wretched state of ancient husbandry, which could not 
provide subsistence for the cattle durmg winter, even in 
such a temperate climate as the south of England : for 
Spenser had but one manor so far north as Yorkshire. 
Th^re being few or no ^closures, except perhaps for 
deer, no sown grass, little hay, and no other resource of 
feeding cattle ; the barons, as well as the people, were 
obliged to kill and salt their oxen and sheep in the be- 
ginning of winter, before they became lean upon the 
cconmoh pasture; a precaution still practised with regard 
to oxen in the least cultivated parts of this island. The 
salting of mutton is a miserable expedient, which has 
every where beeii long disused. From this circumstance, 
however trivial in appearance, may be drawn importemt 
inferences with regard to the domestic economy and 
manner of life in those ages. 

The disorders of the times, from foreign wars and in- 
testine dissuasions, but above all, the cruel famine, which 
obliged the nobility to dismiss many of their retainers, 
increased the number of robbers in the kingdom ; and 
no place was secure from their incursions.'' They met 
in troops like armies, and overran the country. Two 
cardinals themselves, the pope's legates, notwithstanding 
the numerous train which attended them, were robbed, 
and despoiled of their goods and equipage, when they 
travelled on the highway.' 

Among the other wild fancies of the age, it was ima- 
gined, that the persons affected with leprosy, a disease 
at that time very common, probably from bad diet, had 
conspired with the Saracens to poison all the springs and 

1 Ypod. Neust p. 502. Wals. p. 107. . 
r Ypod. Neast p. 503. T. de la More, p. 594. Trivet, cont p. 22. 
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fountains ; and men being glad of any pretence to get 
rid of those who were a burden to them, many of those 
unhappy people were burnt alive on this chimerical im- 
putation. Several Jews also were punished in their per* 
sons, and their goods were confiscated on the same ac- 
count/ 

Stowe, in his Survey of London, gives us a curious 
instance of ithe hospitality of the ancient nobility at this 
period : it is taken from the accounts of the cofferer or 
steward of Thomas earl of Lancaster, and contains the 
expenses of that earl during the year 1313, which was 
not a year of famine. For the pantry, buttery, and 
kitchen, 3405/. ; for three hundred and sixty-nine pipes 
of red wine, and two of white, 104/. &c. The whole 
7309/. ; that is, near twenty-two thousand pounds of our 
present money ; and making allowance for the cheapness 
of commodities, near 100,000/. 

I have seen a French manuscript, coiftaining accounts 
of some private disbursements of this king. There is an 
article, among others, of a crown paid to one for making 
the king laugh. To judge by the events of the reign, 
this ought not to have been an easy undertaking. 

This king left four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters : Edward, his eldest son and successor ; ' John, 
created afterward earl of Cornwall, who died young at 
Perth ; Jane, afterward married to David Bruce king of 
Scotland ; and Eleanor, married to Reginald count of 
Gueldres. 

• Ypod. Neust p. 504. 
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GHAP. XV. 

EDWABD HI. 

War with Scotland-«-Execution of the eaii of Kent — ^Execution 6i 
Mortimer earl of March — State of Scotlaud — ^War with that kiDg- 
doin-*-King's claim to the crown of France — Preparations for war 
with France — War — Naval victory — Domestic disturbances — 
Affairs of Britanny — Renewal of the war with France— Invasion 
of France — Battle of Crecy — War with Scotland — Captivity of 
the king of Scots— Calais taken. 

The violent party, which had taken anns against Ed- 
ward II. and finally deposed that unfortunate monarch 
(Jan. 20), deemed it requisite, for their future security, 
to pay so far an exterior obeisance to the law, as to de- 
sire a parliamentary indemnity for all their illegal pro- 
ceedings; on account of the, necessity which, it was 
pretended, they lay under, of employing force against 
the Spensers and other eyil counsellors, enemies of the 
kingdom. All the attainders also, which had passed 
against the earl of Lancaster and his adherents, when 
the chance of war turned against them, were easily re- 
versed during the triuihph of their party ;* , and the 
Spensers, whose former attainder had been reversed by 
parliament, were now again, in this change of fortune, 
condemned by the votes of their enemies. A council of 
regency was likewise appointed by parliament, consisting. 
of twelve persons ; five prelates, the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, the bishops of Winchester, Worr 
cester, and Hereford ; and seven lay peers, the earls of 
Norfolk, Kent, and Surrey, and the lords Wake, Ing- 
ham, Piercy, and Ross. The earl of Lancaster was ap- 
pointed guardian and protector of the king's person. 
But though it was reasonable to expect, that, as the 
weakness of the former king had given reins to the 
licentiousness of the barons, great domestic tranquillity 

* Rymer^ vol. 4. p. 245. 257, &c. 
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would not prevail during the present minority ; the first 
disturbance arose from an invafflon by foreign enemies. 
War with ^^ ^^S ^^ Scots declining in yeare and 
Scotland, health, but retaining stillthat martial spirit which 
had raised his nation from the lowest ebb of fortune, 
deemed the {nresent q)portunity favourable for infesting 
England. He iirst made an attempt on the castle of 
Norham, in which he was disappointed ; he then col- 
lected an army of twenty-five thousand men on the 
frontiers, and having given the command to the earl of 
Murray and lord Douglas, threatened an incursion into 
the northern counties. The English regency, after try- 
ing in vain every expedient to restore peace with Scot- 
land, made Vigorous preparations for war ; and besides 
assembling an English army of near sixty thousand men, 
they invited back John of Hainault, and some foreign 
cavalry, whom they had dismissed; and whose discipline 
and arms had appeared superior to those of their own 
country. Young Edward himself, burning with a pas- 
sion for military fame, appeared at the head of these 
numerous forces ; and marched from Diurham, the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous, in quest of the enemy, who 
had already broken into the frontiers, and were laying 
every thing waste around them. 

Murray and Douglas were the two most celebrated 
warriors, bred in the long hostilities between the Scots 
and English; and their forces, trained in the same 
school, and inured to hardships, fatigues, and dangers, 
were perfectly qualified, by their habits and manner of 
life, for that desultory an^ destructive war which they 
carried into England. Except a body of about four 
thousand cavalry, well-armed, and fit to make a steady 
impression in battle, the rest of the army were light- 
armed troops, mounted on small horses, which found 
subsistence everywhere, and carried them with rapid and 
unexpected marches, whether they meant to commit de- 
predations on the peaceable inhabitants, or to attack an 
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armed en^my, or fo retreat into their own country. 
Their whole equipage consisted of a bag of oatmeal^ 
which, as a supply in case of necessity, each soldier car- 
ried behind him ; together with a light plate of il*0B, on 
which he instantly baked the meal into a cake in the 
open fields. But his chief subsistence was the cattle 
which he seized ; and his cookery was as expeditious as 
all his other operations. After fla3dng the animal, he 
placed the skin, loose and hanging in the form of a bag, 
upon some stakes ; he poured water into it, kindled a 
fire below, and thus made it serve as a caldron for the 
boiling of his victuds." 

The chief difEculty which Edward met with, -^fter 
composing some dangerous frays which broke out be* 
tween his foreign forces and the English,"" was to come 
up with an army so rapid in its marches, and so little en- 
ilumbered in its motions. Though the flame and smoke 
of burning villages directed him sufficiently to the place 
of their encampment, he found, upon hunying thither, 
that they had already dislodged ; and he soon discovered, 
by new marks of devastation, that they h^ removed to 
some distant quarter. After harassing his army during 
some time in this fruitless chase, he advanced northwards, 
and crossed the Tyne, with a resolution of awaiting them 
on their return homewards, and taking vengeance for 
all their depredations.' But that whole country was 
already so vanch wasted by their frequent incursions, 
diat it could not afford subsistence to his army ; and he 
was obliged again to return southwards, and change his 
plan of operations. He had now lost all track of the 
enemy ; and though he promised the reward of 100/. 
a year to any one who should bring him an account of 
their inotions, he remained inactive some days, before he 
received any intelligence of them.* He found at last, 
that they had fixed their camp ^n the southern banks of 

" FroiMard, Ut. 4. chap. 18. * Ibid. liv. 1. chap. 17. r Ibid. Uy. 4i chap. 19. 
* Ryxner, vol. 4. p. 5lf . FroisMM, U*. 4. chap. 19. 
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the Were, as if they intended to await a battle ; but their 
prudent leaders had chosen the grqjmd with such judg- 
ment, that the English, on their approach, saw it im- 
practicable, without temerity, to cross the river in their 
front, and attack them in their present situation. Ed- 
ward, impatient for revenge and glory, here sent them a 
defiance, and challenged them, if they dared, to meet 
him in an equal field, and try the fortune of arms. The 
bold spirit of Douglas could ill brook this^ bravado, and 
he advised the acceptance of the challenge ; but he was 
overruled by Murray, who replied to Edward, that he 
never took the counsel of an enemy in any of his opera- 
tions. Thfe king, therefore, kept still his position op- 
posite to the Scots ; and daily expected, that necessity 
would oblige them to change their quarters, and give 
him an opportunity of overwhelming them with superior 
forces. .After a few days, they suddenly decamped, and 
marched farther up the river; but still posted themselves 
in such a manner as to preserve the advantage of the 
ground, if the enemy should venture to attack them.* 
Edward insisted, that all hazards should be ru;i, rather 
than allow these ravagers to escape with impunity ; but 
Mortimelr's authority prevented the attack, and opposed 
itself to the valour of the young monarch. While the 
armies lay in this position, an incident happened wbich 
had well nigh proved fatal to the English. Douglas 
having gotten the wor^, and surveyed exactly the situa- 
tion of the English camp, entered it secretly in the 
night-time, with a body of two hundred determined solr 
diers, and advanced to the royal tent, with a view of 
killing or carrying off the king in the midst of his army. 
But some of Edward's attendants, awaking in that cri- 
tical moment, made resistance ; his chaplain and cham- 
berlain sacrificed their lives for his safety ; the king him- 
self, after making a valorous defence, escaped in the 
dark ; and t)ouglas,. having lost the greater part of his 

* Froissard, liv. 4. chap. 19. 
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followers, was glad to make a hasty retreat with the re- 
mainder.^ Soon sifter, the Scottish army decamped 
without noise in the dead of night ; and having tbus 
gotten the start of the English, arrived without farther 
loss in their own coimtry. Edward, on entering the , 
place of the Scottish encampment, found only six Eng- 
lishmen, whom the enemy, after breaking their legs, 
had tied to trees, in order to prevent their carrying any 
intelligence to their countrymen.*" 

The king was highly incensed at the disappointment 
which he had met with in his first enterprise, and at the 
head of so gallant an army. The symptoms which he 
had discovered of bravery and spirit gave extreme satis- 
faction, and were regarded as sure prognostics of an illus- 
trious reign ; but the general displeasure fell violently 
on Mortimer, who was already the object of public 
odium ; and every measure which he pursued, tended 
to aggravate, beyond all bounds, the hatred of the nation 
both against him and queen Isabella. 

When the council of regency was formed, Mortimer, 
though in the plenitude of his power, had taken no caie 
to ensure a place in it; but this semblance of modera- 
tion was only a cover to the most iniquitous and most 
ambitious projects. He rendered that council entirely 
useless by usurping to himself the whole sovereign au- 
thority ; he settled on the queen-dowager the greater 
part of the royal revenues ; he never consulted either 
the princes of the blood or the nobility in any public 
measure ; the king himself was so besieged by his crea- 
tures, that no^ access could be procured to him ; and all 
the envy which had attended Gavaston and Spenser fell 
much more deservedly on the new favourite. 

Mortimer, sensible of the growing hatred of the peo- 
ple, thought it requisite on any terms to secure peace 
abroad; and. he entered into a negotiation with Robert 

•» FroissarcU liv. 4. chap. 19. Heming. p. 268. Ypod. Neust. p. 509. Knygh- 
tOD, p. 2552. ' ^ ^ipidsard, Ut. 4. chap. 19. 
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Brace for that purpose. As the chum of superiorky in 
Enghmd, more than any other cauae^ had tended to in- 
flame the animosities between the two nations, Morti- 
mer, besides stipulating a marriage between Jane, sister 
of Edward, and David, the son and heir of Robert, con- 
sented to resign absolutely thift claim, to give up all the 
homages done by the Scottish parliament and nobility, 
and to acknowledge Robert as independent sovereign of 
Scotland.^ In return for these advantages, Robert stipu- 
lated the payment of thirty thousand marks to England. 
This trea^ was ratified by parliamrat ;'' but was never- 
theless the soarce of great discontent among the people^ 
who, having Altered zealonsly into the pretensions of 
Edward L and deeming themselves disgraced by the suc- 
cessful resistance made by so inferior a nation, were dis- 
appointed, by this treaty, in all fiiture hopes both of 
conquest and of vengeance. 

The princes.of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, and Lan- 
caster, were much united in their councils ; and Morti- 
mer entertained great suspicions of their designs against 
him. In summoning them to parUament, he strictly 
prohibited them, in the king's name, from coming at- 
tended by an armed force, an illegal but usual practice 
in that age. The three earls, as they approached to Sa- 
Usbuxy, the place appointed for the meeting of parlia- 
ment, found, that though they themselves, in obedience 
to the king's command, had brought only their usual re- 
tinue with them, Mortimer and his party were attended 
by all their followers in arms ; and they began with some 
reason to apprehend a dangerous design against their 
persons. They retreated, assembled their retainers, and 
were returning with an army to take vengeance on Mor- 
timer ; when the weakness of Kent and Norfolk, who 
deserted the common cause, obliged Lancaster also to 
make his submissions.^ The quarrel, by the interposition 
of the prelates, seemed for the present to be appeased. 

«* Rymer, p. 537. Heming. p. f70. Anon. Hist. p. 392.- ^ 
« Ypod. Nettst. p. 510. f Knyghton, p. 2554. 
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Execution But Mortimer, in order to intimidate the 
earfof princes, determined to have a victim; and the 
Kent. simplicity, with the good intentions of the eaxl 
of Kent, afforded him soon after an opportunity of prac- 
tising upon him. By himself and his emissaries he en-* 
deavoured to persuade that prince that his brother king 
Edward was still alive, and detained in some secret prison 
in England. The earl, whose remorses for the part 
which he had acted against the late king probably in- 
clined him to give credit to this intelligence, entered into 
a design of restoring him to liberty, of reinstating him on 
the throne, and of making thereby some atonement for 
the injuries which he himself had unwarily done him,'. 
After this harmless contrivance had been allowed to 
proceed a certain length, the earl ws^s seized by Morti- 
mer, was accused, before the parliament, and condemned 
by those slavish though turbulent barons, to lose his life 
and fortune. The queen and Mortimer, apprehensive 
of young Edward's lenity towards his uncle, hurried on 
the execution, and the prisoner was beheaded next day 
(March 9) ; but so general was the affection borne him,, 
and such pity prevailed for his unhappy fate, that though 
peers had been easily found to condemn him, it was 
evening before his enemies could find an executioner toj 
perform the office.** ^ 

The earl of Lancaster, on pretence of his having as-, 
sented to this conspiracy, was soon after thrown into 
prison ; many of the prelates and nobility were prose- 
cuted; Mortimer employed this engine to crush all his 
enemies, and to enrich himself and his family by the for- 
feitures. The estate of the earl of Kent was seized foi*- 
his younger son Geoffrey ; the immense fortunes of the 
Spensers and their adherents were mostly converted to^ 
his own use ; he affected a state and dignity equal or 
superior to the royal : his power became formidable to 

* ' . • ■ i 
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^vary cpae ; his illegal practices were daily complained 
of;; and all parties, forgetting past animosities, conspired 
in their hatred of Mortimer. 

Executioa ^* ^^ impossible that these abuses could long 
<rfMor- escape the observation of a prince endowed with 
. so much spirit and judgment as yomig Edward, 
who being now .in his eighteenth yeat, and feeling him- 
self capable of governing, repined at being, held in fet- 
ters by this insolent minister. But so much was he sur- 
rounded by the emissaries of Mortimer, that it behoved 
him to conduct the project for subverting him with tlie 
same secrecy and precaution as if he had been forming 
a conspiracy against his sovereign. He communicated 
his intentions to lord Mountacute, who engaged the 
lords Molins and Clifford, sir John Nevil of Hornby, sir 
Edward Bohun, Ufford, and others, to enter into their 
views ; and the castle of Nottingham was chosen for the 
seen^ of the enterprise. The queen-dowager and Mor- 
timer lodged in that fortress; the king also was admitted, 
though with a few only of his attendants ; and as the 
castle was strictly guarded, the gates locked every even- 
ing, and the keys carried to the queen, it became neces- 
sary to communicate the design to sir William Eland 
the governor, who -zealously took part in it. By hig 
direction the king's associates were admitted through a 
subterraneous passage, which had formerly been con 
trived for a secret outlet from- the castle, but was now 
buried in rubbish ; and Mortimer, without having it in 
his power to make resistance, was suddenly seized in an 
apartment adjoining to the queen's.* A parliament was 
immediately summoned for his condemnation. He waff 
accused before that assembly of having usurped regal 
power from the council of regency appointed by parlia-* 
ment ; of having procured the death of the late king ; 
of having deceived the earl pf Kent into a conspiracy to 
restore that prince ; of having solicited and obtained 

* AyeAbary, p. 9. " 
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exorbitant grants of the royal demesnes ; of having dis- 
sipated the public treasure ; of secreting twenty thou- 
sand marks of the money paid by the king of Scotland ; 
and of other crimes and misdemeanors.^ The parlia- 
ment condemned him, from the supposed notoriety of the 
&cts, without trial, or hearing his answer, or examining 
a witness ; and he was hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, 
m the neighbourhood of London (Nov. 29). It is remark- 
able that this sentence was, near twenty years after, re- 
versed by parliament, in favour of Mortimer's son ; and 
the reason assigned was the illegal manner of proceeding.' 
The principles of law and justice were established in 
England, not in such a degree as to prevent any ini- 
quitous sentence against a person obnoxious to the ruling 
party ; but sufficient, on the return of his credit or that 
of his friends, to serve as a reason or pretence for its 
reversal. 

Justice was also executed, by a sentence of the house 
of peers, on some of the inferior criminals, particularly 
on Simon de Hereford ; but the barons in that act of 
jurisdiction entered a protest, that though they had tried 
Hereford, who was none of their peers, they should not 
for the future be obliged to receive any such indictmentw. 
The queen was confined to her own house at Risings 
near London; her revenue was reduced to 4000/. It 
year ;°' and though the king, during the remainder of 
her life, paid her a decent visit once or twice a year, she 
never was able to reinstate herself in any credit or au- 
thority. 

Edward having now taken the reins of government 
into his own hands, applied himself with industry and 
judgment to redress all those grievances which had pro- 
ceeded either from want of authority in the crown, or 
from the late abuses of it. He issued writs to the judges, 
enjoining them to administer justice^ without paying any 

^ Brady*B App. no. 83. Anon. Hist. p. 397 , 398. KnyghtoD, p. ^66, 
1 Cotton** Alnidg. p. 85, 86. ■ Ibid. p. 10. 
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regard to arbitrary orders from the ministers ; and as the 
robbers, thieves, murderers^ and criminals of all kinds, 
had, during the course of public convulsions, multiplied 
to an enormous degree, and were openly protected -by 
the great barons, who made use of them against their 
enemies, the king, after exacting from the peers a solemn 
promise in parliament that they would break off all con-, 
nexions with such malefactors," set himself in earnest to 
remedy the evil. Many of these gangs had become so 
numerous as to require his own presence to disperse 
them ; and he exerted both courage atnd industry in exe-. 
cuting this salutary office. The ministers of justice^ 
from his example, employed the utmost diligence in dis- 
covering, pursuing, and punishing, the criminals ; and 
this disorder was by degrees corrected, at least palliated ; 
the utmost that could be expected with regard to a dis- 
ease hitherto inherent in the constitution. 
State of ^^ proportion as the government acquired au- 
Scotiand. thority at home, it became formidable to the 
neighbouring nations ; and the ambitious spirit, of Ed- 
ward sought, and soon found, an opportunity of exerting 
itself. The wise and valiant Robert Bruce, who ha4 
recovered by arms the independence of his country, and 
had fixed it by the last treatv of peace with Eng'Iand* 
soon after died! and left David his^n, a minor, undej 
the guardianship of Randolf earl of Murray, the com-^ 
panion of all his victories. It had been stipulated in this 
treaty, that both the Scottish nobility, who before the 
commencement of the wars enjoyed lands in England, 
^and the English who inherited estates in Scotland^ 
should be restored to their respective. possessions;*" but 
though this article had been executed pretty regularly 
on the part of Edward, Robert, who observed that the 
estates claimed by Englishmen were much more, nume- 
rous and valuable than the others, either thought it dan- 
gerous to admit so many secret enemies into the king- 

» Cotton's Aridg. p. 10. <> Rymer, toI, 4. p. 384. 
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dom, or found it difficult to wrest from his own followers 
the possessions bestowed on them as the reward of former 
services ; and he had protracted the performance of his 
part of the stipulation. The English nobles, disap- 
pointed in their expectations, began to think of a remedy ; 
and as their influence was " great in the north, their en- 
mity alone, even though unsupported by the king of 
England, became dangerous to the minor prince, who 
succeeded to the Scottish throne. 

Edward Baliol, the son of that John who was crowned 
king ofScotland, had been detained some time a prisoner 
in England after his father was released ; but having 
also obtained his liberty, he went over to France, and 
resided in Normandy, on. his patrimonial estate in that 
country, without any thoughts of reviving the claims of 
his family to the crown of Scotland. His pretensions, 
however plausible, had been so strenuously abjured by 
the Scots, and rejected by the English, that he was «ni- 
versally regarded as a private person ; and he had been 
thrown into prison on account of some private offence 
of which he was accused. Lord Beaumont, a great 
English ba:ron, who, in the right of his wife, claimed the 
earldom of Buchan in Scotland,P found him in this situ- 
ation; and deeming him a proper instrument for his 
puripose, made such interest with the king of France, 
who was not aware of the consequences, that he reco- 
vered him his liberty, and brought him over with him ' 
to England. 

.The injured nobles, possessed of such a head, began to 
think tf vindicating their rights by force of arms;, and 
they applied to Edward for his concurrence and assist- 
ance. But thjere were several reasons which deterred 
the king from openly avowing their enterprise. In his 
treaty with Scotknd he had entered into a bond of 
20,000/. payable to therpope; if within four years he vio- 
lated the peace; and as the term was not yet elapsed, 

P Rymer, vol. 4, p. 251. 
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he dreaded the exactmg of that penalty i>y the sovereign 
pontiff, who possessed so many means of forcing princes 
to make payment. He was also afiraid that violence 
and injustice would every where be imputed to him, if 
he attacked with superior force a minor king, and a bro- 
ther-in'-law, whose independait title had so lately been 
acknowledged by a solemn treaty. And as the regent 
of Scotland, on every demand which had be^i made of 
restitution to the Engliah barons, had always confessed 
the justice of their claim, and had only given an eVasive 
answer, grounded on plausible pretences, Edward re- 
solved not to proceed by open violence, but to empl^ 
like artifices against him. He secretly encouraged 
Ballot in his enterprise; connived at his assembling 
forces in the north ; and gave countenance to the nobles 
who were disposed to join the attanpt. A force of niear 
two thousand five hundred men was enlisted under Baliol, 
by Umfreville earl of Angus, the lords Beaumont, Fer- 
rars, Rtz-Wariuj Wake, Stafford, Talbot, and Mowbray. 
As these ~ adventurers apprehended that ihe frontiers 
would be strongly armed and guarded, they resolved to 
make their attack by sea ; and having embarked at Ra- 
venspiu-, they reached in a few days the coast of Fife. 

Scotland was at that time in a very different situation 
from that in which it had appeared under the victorious 
Robert* Besides the loss of that great monarch, whose 
genius and authority preserved entire the whole politi- 
cal fabric, and maintained a union among the unruly 
barons, lord Douglas, impatient of rest, had gone over 
to Spain in a crusade against the Moors, and had there 
perished in battle.^. The earl of Murray, who had lo^ 
been declining through age ~and infirmities, had latefy 
died, and had been succeeded in the regency by Donald 
earl of Marre, a man of much inferior talents : the mili- 
tary spirit of the Scbts, though still unbroken, was left 
without a proper guidance and direction ; and a minc^* 

^ fVou8ard» Hv/t. chap. 31. 
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king seemed ill qualified to defend an inheritance, whick 
it had required all the consummate valour and aHlities 
of his father to acquire and maintain. But as the Scots 
were apprized of the intended invasion, great numbeni, on 
the appearance of the English fleet, immediately ran to 
the shore, in order to prevent the landing of the enemy. 
Baliolliad valour and activity, and he drove back the 
Scots with considerable loss/ He marched westward 
into the heart of the country, flattering himself that the 
ancient partisans of his family would declare for faimF. 
But the fierce animosities which had been kindled be- 
tween the two nations, inspiring the Scots with a strong 
prejudice against a prince supported by the English, he 
was regarded as a common enemy ; and the regent found 
no difliculty hi assembling a great army to oppose him^ 
It AS pretended that Marre had no less than forty thour 
sand men under his banners ; but the same hurry and 
impatieiice that made him collect a force, which from its 
greatness was so disproportioned to the occasion, ren- 
dered all his motions unskilful and imprudent. The 
riveV Erne ran between the two armies ; and the Scots, 
confiding in that security, as well as in their great supe- 
riority of numbers, kept no order in their encampment. 
Baliol passed the river in the night-time ; attacked the 
unguarded and undisciplined Scots (Aug. 11); threw 
them into concision, which was increased by the dark- 
ness, and by their very numbers to which they trusted ; 
and he beat them ofi" the field with great slaughter.* 
But in the morning, when the Septs were at some dis- 
tance, they were ashamed of having yielded the victory 
to so weak a foe, and they hurried back to 'recover the 
honour of the day. Their eager passions urged them 
precipitately to battle, without regard to some broken 
groimd which lay between them and the enemy, and 
which disordered and confounded their ranks. Baliol 
seized the favourable opportunity, advanced his troops 

^ ' Heming. p. 272. Walsing. p. 131. Knyghton, p. 2560. . * Knyghton, p. 2561. 
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upon them, prevented themofeom rallying, and anew 
chased them off the field with redoubled slaughter- 
There fell above twelve thousand Scots in this action ; 
and among these the flower of the nobility ; the regent 
himself, the earl of Carrie, a natural son of their late 
king, the eairlp of Athole and Monteith/lord Hay of Er- 
rol, constable, and the lords Keith and lindsey. The 
loss of the English scarcely exceeded thirtjr. men ; a 
strong proof, among many others, of the miserable state 
of military discipline in those ages.* 

Baliol soon after made himself master of Perth ; hut 
still was not able to bring over any of the 5cots to his 
party. . Patrick Dunbar earl of March, and sir Archi- 
bald Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, appeared 
at the head of the Scottish armies, which amounted still 
to near forty thousand men ; and they purposed to re- 
duce Baliol and the English by famine. They blockaded 
Perth by land; they collected some vessels with which 
they invested it by water ; but Baliol's ships attacking 
the Scottish fleet, gained a complete victory, and opened 
a communication between Perth and the sea." The 
Scottish armies were thfen obliged to disband for want of 
pay and subsistence ; the nation was in effect ^nibdued 
by a handftil of men ; each nobleman who found himself 
most exposed to danger, successively submitted to Baliol; 
that prince was crowned at Scone (Sept. 7) ;^ David, his 
competitor, was isent over to France with his betrothed 
wife, Jane, sister to Edward; and the heads of his party 
sued to Baliol for a truce, which he granted themy in 
order to assemble a parliament in tranquillity, and have 
his title recognised by the whole Scottish. nation. • 

But Baliol's imprudence, or his necessities, making 
him dismiss the greater part of his English followers, he 
was, notwithstanding the truce, attacked of a sudden 
ne^r Annan, by sir Archibald Douglas, and other chief- 

' Heming. p. 273. Walsing. p. 131. Knyghton, p. 256U 
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tains of that party ; he was rbuted ; his brother John 
Baliol was slain ; he himself was chased into England in 
a miserable condition ; and thus lost his kingdom by a 
revolution as sudden as that by which he had acquired it. 
War with While Baliol enjoyed his short-lived and pre- 
Scotland, carious royalty, he had been sensible, 4:hat, with- 
• out the protection of England, it would be im- 
possible for him to maintain possession of the throve ; and 
he had secretly sent a message to Edward, offering to 
acknowledge his superiority, to renew the homage for 
his crown, and to espouse the princess Jane, if . thie pope's 
consent could be obtained for dissolving hei* former mar- 
riage, which was not yet consummated. Edward, ambi- 
tious of recovering that important concession, made by 
, Mortimer during his minority, threw off all scruples, and 
and willingly accepted the offer ; but as the dethroning 
of Baliol had rendered this stipulation of no effect, the 
king^prepared to reinstate him in possession of the crown ; 
an enterprise which appeared from late experience so 
easy and so little hazardous. As he possessed many 
popular arts, he consulted his parliament on the occasion ; 
but that assembly, finding the resolution already taken, 
declined giving any opinion, and only granted him, in 
order to support the enterprise, an aid of a fifteenth from 
the personal estates of the nobility and gentry, gtnd a 
tenth of the moveables of boroughs. And they added a 
petition, that the king would thenceforth live on his own 
revenue, without grieving his subjectsby illegal taxes, or 
by the outrageous seizure of their goods in the shape of 
purveyance.'' 

As the Scots expected that the chief brunt of the war 
would fall upon Berwick, Douglas the regent threw a 
strong garrison into that place, under the command of 
sir William Keith, arid he himself assembled a great 
army on the frontiers, ready to penetrate into England^ 
as soon as Edward should have invested that place, l^e 

^ Cotton's Abridg. 
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English army was less numerous, but better supplied 
with arms and provisions, and retained in stricter disci- 
pline ; and the king, notwithstanding the valiant defence 
made by Keith, had, in two months, reduced the garri- 
son to extremities, and had obliged them to capitulate : 
they engs^ed to surrender, if they were not relieved 
within a few days by their countrymen.^ This intelli- 
gence being conveyed to the Scottish army, which was 
preparing to invade Northumberland, changed their plan 
of operations, and engaged, them to advance towards 
Berwick, and attempt the relief of that important fortress. ^ 
Douglas, who had ever purposed to decline a pitched 
battle, in which he was sensible of the enemy's superi- 
ority, and who intended to have drawn out the war by 
small skirmishes, and by mutually ravaging each other's 
country, was forqed, by the impatience of his troops, to 
put the fate of the kingdom upon the event of one day. 
He attacked the English at HaUdown-hill, a little north 
of Berwick (July 19) ; and though his heavy-armed 
cavalry dismounted, in order to raider the action more 
steady and desperate, they were received wilii such va- 
lour by Edward, and were so galled by the English ar- 
chers, that they were soon thrown into disorder, and, on 
the fair of Douglas their general, were totally routed. 
The whole army fled in confusion, and the English, but 
much more the Irish, gave little quarter in the pursuit; 
all the nobles of chief distinction were either slain or 
taken prisoners ; near thirty thousand of the Scots fell in 
the action ; while the loss of the English amounted only 
to one knight, one esquire, and thirteen private soldiers ; 
an inequality almost mcredible.*' 

After this fatal blow, the Scottish nobles had no other 
resource than instant submission ; and Edward, leaving 
a considerable body with Baliol to complete the conquest 
of the kingdom j returned with the remainder of his army 

y Rymeri vol. 4. p. 564 — 566. 
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to England. Baltol was acknowledged king by a parlia- 
ment assembled at Edinburgh ;• ihe superiority of Eng- 
land was again recognised; many of the Scottish nobilitf 
swore fealty to Edward ; and, to complete the misfor* 
tunes of that nation, Baliol ceded Berwick, Dunbar, 
Roxborough, Edinburgh, and all the south-east counties 
of Scotland, which were declared to be for ever annexed 
to the English monarchy.^ 

If Baliol, on his first appearance, was dreaded by the 
Scots, as an instrument employed by England for the 
subjection of the kingdom, this deed confirmed all their 
suspicions, and rendered him the object of universal 
hatred. ^ Whatever submissions they might be obliged 
to make, they considered him, not as their prince, but as 
the delegate and confederate of their determined enemy; 
and neither the manners of the age, nor the state of 
Edward's revenue, permitting him to maii^tain a stand* 
ing army in Scotland, the English forces were no sooner 
withdrawn, than the Scots revolted from Baliol, and re- 
turned to their former allegiance under Bruce. Sir An- 
drew Murray, appointed regent by the party of this lat- 
ter prince, employed with success his valour and activity 
in many small but decisive actions against Baliol ; and 
in a short time had almost wholly expelled him the king- 
dom. Edward was obliged again to assemble an army,, 
and to march into Scotland ; the Scots, taught by ex- 
perience, withdrew into their. hills and fastnesses; he 
destroyed the houses and ravaged the estates of those 
whom he called rebels ; but this confirmed them still 
farther in their obstinate antipathy to England and to 
Baliol; and being now rendered desperate, they were 
ready to take advantage, on the first opportunity, of the 
retreat of their enemy, and they soon reconquered their 
country firom the English. Edward made anew his ap- 
pearance in Scotland with like success ; he found every 
thing hostile in the kingdom, except the spot on which 
he was encamped ; and though he marched uncontrolled 

a Rymer, vol. 4, p. 590. b Ibid. p. 614. 
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over the low countries, the nation itself was farther than 
ever from being broken and subdued. Besides being 
supported by their pride and anger, passions difficult to 
tame, they were encouraged, amidst all their calamities, 
by daily promises of relief from France ; and as a war 
was now likely to break out between that kingdom and 
England, they had reason to expect, from this incident, 
a great diversion of that force which had so long op- 
pressed and overwhelmed them. 

King's We now come to a transaction, on which de- 
tZL. pended the most memorable events, not only of 
^^t^T' ^^^ ^^^S ^^^ active reign, but of the whole Eng- 
lish and French history, during more than a cen- 
tury ; and it will therefore be necessary to give a par- 
ticular account of the springs and causes of it. 

. It has long been a prevailing opinion, that the crown 
of France could never descend to a female : and, in order 
to give more authority to this maxim, and assign it a 
determinate origin, it had been usual to derive it from a 
clause in the Salian Code, the law of an ancient tribe 
among the Franks; though that clause, when strictly 
examined, carries only the appearance of favouring this 
principle, and does not really, by the confession of the 
best antiquaries, bear the sense commonly imposed upon 
it. But though positive law seems wanting among the 
French for the exclusion of females, the practice had 
taken place ; and the rule was established beyond con- 
troversy cm some ancient, as well as some modem prece- 
dents. During the first race of the monarchy, the Franks 
were so rude and barbarous a people, that they were in-- 
capable of submitting to a female reign; and in that period 
of their history there were frequent instances of kings 
advanced to roysLlty in prejudice of females, who were re- 
lated to the crown by nearer degrees of consanguinity.' 
These precedents, joined to like causes, had also esta- 
blished the male succession inthesecond race; and though 
the instances were neither so frequent nor so certain dur- 
ing that period, the principle of excluding the female line 
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seems still to have prevailed, and to have directed the 
conduct of the nation. During the third race, the crown 
had descended from father to son for elfBven generations, 
from Hugh Capet to Lewis Hutin ; and thus, in fact, 
durii^ the course of nine hundred years, the French 
monarchy had always been governed by males and no 
female, and none who founded his title on a female had 
ever mounted the throne. Philip the Fair, father of 
Lewis Hutin, left three sons, this Lewis, Philip the Long, 
and Charjes the Fair, and one daughter, Isabella queen 
of England. Lewis Hutin the Eldest, left at /his death 
one daughter, by Margaret sister to Eudes duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and as his queen was then pregnant, Philip his 
younger brother was appointed regent, till it should ap- 
pear whether the child proved a son or a daughter. The 
queen bore a male, who lived only a few days ; Philip 
was proclaimed king ; and as the duke of Burgundy made 
some opposition, and asserted the rights of his ni6ce, the 
states of the kingdom, by a solemn and deliberate decree, 
gave her an exclusion, and declared all females for ever 
incapable of succeeding to the crown of France. Philip 
died after a short reign, leaving three daughters ; and 
his brother Charles, without dispute or controversy, then^ 
succeeded to the crown. The reign of Charles was also» 
short : he left one daughter ; but as his queen was preg- 
nant, the next male heir was appointed regent, with ^ 
declared right of succession, if the issue should prove 
female. This prince was Philip de Valois, cousin-german 
to the deceased king ; being the son of Charles de Valois, 
brother of Philip the Fair. The queen of France was 
delivered of a daughter ; the regency ended ; and Phi- 
lip de Valois was unanimously placed on the throne of 
France. 

The king of England, who was at that time a youth 
of fifteen years of age, embraced a notion that he was 
entitled, in right of his mother, to the successioji of the 
kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew was prefer- 
able to that of the cousin-german. There could not well 
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be imagfined a notion weaker or worse grounded. The 
principle of excluding females was of old an established 
opinion in France, and had acquired equal authority 
with the most express and positive law : it was support- 
ed by ancient precedents ; it was confirmed by recent 
instances, solemnly and deliberately decided ; and what 
placed it still farther beyond controversy, if Edward was 
disposed to question its validity, he thereby cut off his 
own pretensions; since the three last kings had all left 
daughters, who were still alive, and who stood before 
him in the order of succession. He was therefore re- 
duced to assert, that, though his mother Isabella was, on 
account of her sex, incapable of succeeding, he himself, 
who inherited through her, was liable to no such objec- 
tion, and might claim by the right of propinquity. But, 
besides that this pretension was more favourable to 
Charles king of Navarre, descended from the daughter 
of Lewis Hutin, it was so contrary to the established 
principles of succession in every country of Europe,*" was 
so repugnant to the practice, both in private and public 
inheritances, that nobody in France thought of Edward s 
claim ; Philip's title was universally recognised f and 
he never imagined that he had a competitor ; much less 
so formidable a one as the king of England. 

But though the youthful and ambitious mind of Ed- 
ward had' rashly entertained this notion, he did not 
think proper to insist on his pretensions, which must 
have immediately involved him, on very unequal terms, 
in a dangerous and implacable war with so powerful a 
monarch. Philip was a prince of mature years, of great 
experience, and, at that time, of an established character 
both for prudence and valour; and by these circum- 
stances, as well as by the internal union of his people, 
and their acquiescence in his undoubted right, he pos- 
sessed every advantage above a raw youth, newly raised 
by injustice and violence, to the government of the most 
intractable and most turbulent subjects in Europe. But 

^ Prmssard, liv. l.cbap. 4. <* 1(1. Hv. 1. chap. S2. 
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th^ immediately occurred an incident wKich required 
that Edward should either openly declare his preten- - 
sions, or for ever renounce and abjure them. He was 
summoned to do homage for Guienne ; Philip was pre- 
paring to compel him by force of arms; that country 
was in a very bad state of defence ; and the forfeiture 
of so rich an inheritance was, by the feudal law, the im- 
mediate consequence of his reusing or declining to 
perform the duty of a vassal. Edward therefore thought 
it prudent to submit to present necessity ; he went over 
to Amiens; did homage to Philip; and as there had 
arisep some controversy concerning the terms of this 
submission, he afterward sent over a formal deed, in 
which he afeknowledged that he owed liege homage 
to France ;* which was in effect ratifying, and that in 
the strongest terms, Philip's title to the crown of that 
kingdom. His own claim indeed was so unreasonable, 
and so thoroughly disavowed by the whole French 
nation, that to insist on it was no better than pretending 
to the. violent conquest of the kingdom; and it is pro- 
bable that he would never have farther thought of it, 
had it not been for some incidents which excited an ani- 
mosity between the monarchs. 

Robert of Artois was descended from the blood-rojral 
of France, waa a man of great character and authority, 
had espoused Philip's sister, and, by his birth, talents, 
and credit, was entitled to make the highest figure, and 
fill the most important offices, in the monarchy. This 
prince had lost the country of Artois, which he claimed 
as his birthright, by a sentence, commonly deemed ini- 
quitous, of Philip the Fair ; and he was seduced to atr^ 
tempt recovering possession by an action so unworthy of 
his rank and character as a forgery.^ The detection of 
this crime covered him with shame and confusion ; his 
brother-in-law not only abandoned him, but prosecuted 

• Rymer, vol. 4. p. 477. 481. Froistard, liy. 1. chap. 25. Anon. Hist. p. 394. 
Walsing. p. tSO. Murimatb, p. 7a. ^ Froissard, Hy. 1. chap. 29. 
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h^n with violence; Robert, incapable- of bearing' dis- 
grace, left the kingdom, and hid himself in the Low 
Countries ; chased from that retreat, by the authority of 
Philip, he came over to England ;* in spite of the French 
king's menaces and remonstrances, he was favourably 
received by Edward ; and was soon admitted into the 
councils, and shared the confidence, of that monarch. 
Abandoning himself to all tlie movements of rage and 
despair, he endeavoured to revive the prepossessions en- 
tertained by Edward in favour of his title to the crown 
of France, and even flattered him, that it was not im- ' 
possible for a prince of his valour and abilities to render 

^ his claim eflFectual. The king was the more disposed td 
hearken to suggestions of this nature, because he had, 
in several particulars, found reason to complain of Phi- 
lip's conduct with regard to Guienne, and because that 
prince had both given protection to the exiled David 
Bruce, and supported, at least encouraged, the Scots in 
their struggles for independence^ , Thus resentment 
gradually filled the breists. of both monarchs, and made 
them incapable of hearkening to any terms of acconimo- 
dation proposed by the pope, who neVer ceased inter- 
posing his good offices between them. ' Philip thought 
that he should be wanting to the firstprinciples of policy 
if he abandoned Scotland ; Edward affirmed, that he 
H^ust reling^sh all pretensions to generosity, if he with- 
drew his protection from Robert. The former, informed 
of some preparations for hostilities which had been made 
by his rival, issued a sentence of felony and attainder 
against Robert, and declared, that every vassal of the ^ 
crown, whether within or without the kingdom, who 
gave countenance to that traitor, would be involved in 
the same sentence ; a menace easy to be understood ; 

, the latter, resolute not to yield, endeavoured to form air 
liances in the Low Countries and on the frontiers of 
Germany, the only places from which he either could 

* Rymer, vol. .4. p. 747. Froissard, lir. 1. chap. 27. 
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make an effectual attack lipon France, or produce 8uelr 
a diversion as might save the province of Guienne, vi^icbr 
lay so much exposed to the power of Philip. ' , 

Frepara- The king began with opening his intentions' 
^^5^ to the count of Hainault his father-in-law; and 
France, having engaged him in his interests, he employ- 
ed the good offices and councils of that prince in (Jraw- 
ing into his alliance the other sovereigns of that neigh- 
bourhood. The duke of Brabant wa» induced, by his 
mediation, and by large remittances of money from Eng- 
land, to promise his concurrence;^ the archbishop of 
Cologne,, the duke of Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers, 
the count of Namur, the lords of Fauqu«nont and Ba- 
quen, were engaged by like motives to embrace the 
Euglish alliance.' These sovereign princes could sup- 
ply, either from their own states or from the bordering 
countries, great numbers of warlike troops ; and nought 
wiEis wanting to make the force on that quarter very for- 
midable but the accession of Flanders ; which Edward 
procured by means Jiomewhat extraordinary and un- 
uisuaL 

As the Flemings were the first people in the northern 
parts of Europe that cuhivated arts and inanuiactures, 
the lower ranks of men among them hiad risen to a de- 
gree of opulence unknown elsewhere to those of their 
, station in that barbarous age; had acquired privil^si 
and independence; and began to emerge from that state 
of vassalage, or rather of slavery, into which the common 
people had been universally thrown by die feudal insti- 
tutions. It was probably difficult for them to l»ring their 
sovereign and their nobility to conform tibemselves to 
the principles of law and. civil government, so much neg- 
lected in every otlier country ; it wa$ inq^oasiUe £br them^ 
to confine themselves within, the propel* bounds in. their. 
oi^[^ticm and resentment laigainst any instimce of ty-> 
r^amj ; they had risen in tumuhs ; had insulted the 

t B^ioer. vtrf. 4. p. 777r.: ^ FroinMrd, liv. 4.teluip.«t. 33.3$.^ 1 
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nobfes ; ind chased their earl into France; and deliv^rr 
ing themselves over to the guidance of a seditious leader, 
had been guilty of all that insolence and disorder, to 
which the thoughtless and enraged populace are. so 
much inclined, wherever they are unfortunate enough to 
be their own masters.^ 

Their present leader was James d'Arteville, a brewer 
in. Ghent, who governed them with a more absolute 
•way than had ever been assumed by any of their law- 
ful sovereigns; he placed and displaced the magistrates 
at pleasure ; he was accompanied by a guard, tvho, on 
the least signal from him, instantly assassinated any 
man that happened to fall under his displeasure ; all ^e 
eities of Flanders were full of his spies ; and it was im- 
mediate deatii to give him the smallest umbrage ; the 
fyw nobles who remained in the country, lived in coti- 
tinual terror firom his violence ; he seized the estates of 
all those whom he had either banished or murdered ; 
^ind bestowing a part on their wives and children, con- 
verted the remainder to his own use.^ Such were the 
'first effects that Europe saw of popular violence ;- after 
havinggroaned, during so many ages, under monarchical 
and aristoeratical tyranny. 

• Jc^es d'Arteville was the man to whom Edward ad- 
dressed himself for bringing over the Flemings to his 
interests; and that prince^ the most haughty and most 
aspiring of the age, never courted any ally with so much 
assiduity ^nd so many submissions, as he employed to- 
wards this seditious and criminal tradesman. D'Arte- 
ville, proud <of these advances from the king of England, 
tod senidiMe that the Flemings were naturally inclined 
to Inaintain contiexion's with the English, who fdmifihed 
thm the^ mat^ais t)f their w6ollen manufactures, Ae 
dhief feourc* of thfeir' bptilen^e/ readily embraced the in- 
t^^sts of Edward, and invited him over Into the Low 
Countries. Edward, before he cfetered on this grfeftt «i- 
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terprise, affected to consult his parliament, asked theilr 
advice, and obtained their consent." And the more to 
strengthen his hands, he procured from them a grant of 
twenty thousand sacks of wool ; which might amount 
to about 100,000/. : this commodity was a good instru-- 
ment to employ with the Flemings ; -and the price of it 
with his German allies. He completed the other neces- 
sary sums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, by 
confiscating, or rather robbing at once all the Lombards, 
who now exercised the invidious trade foiMerly mono- 
polized by the Jews, of lending on interest ;"* and being 
attended by a body of English forces, and by several of 
his nobility, he sailed over to Flanders. 

The German princes, in order to justify their unpro- 
voked hostilities against France, had required the sanc- 
tion of some legal authority; and Edward, that he might 
give them satisfaction on this head, had applied to Lewis 
of Bavaria, then emperor, and had been created by him 
vicar of the empire ; an empty title, but which seemed 
to give him a right of commanding the service of the 
princes of Germany.** The Flemings, who were vassals 
of France, pretending like scniples with regard to the 
invasion of their liege lord ; Edward, by the advice of 
D'Arteville, assumed, in his commissions, the title of 
king of France; and in virtue of this right, claimed their 
assistance for dethroning Philip de Valois the usurper of 
his kingdom.*" This step, which he feared would de- 
stroy all future amity between the kingdoms, and beget 
endless and implacable jealousies in France, was not 
taken by him without much reluctance and hesitation; 
and not being in itself very justifiable, it has in the issue 
been attended with many miseries to both kingdoms. 
From this period we may date the commencement of that 
great animosity, which the English nation have ever 
since borne to the French, which lias so visible an influ- 

■ . <■ 

M Cotton's Abri^. « Dvgdi Basott. vol. 2« p. 146. 

• ^^iflMuni, Ut. 1. chap. 55. p Heming. p. 303. WaUiog. pf 143. 
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ence on all future transactions, and which has been, and 
continues to be, the spring of many rash and precipitate 
resolutions among them. In all the preceding reigns 
since the Conquest, the hostilities between the two 
crowns had been only casual and temporary ; and as they 
had never been attended with any bloody or dangerous 
event, the traces of them were easily obliterated by the 
first treaty of pacification. The English nobility and 
gentry valued themselves on their French or Norman 
extraction : they affected to employ the language of that 
country in all public transactions, and even in familiar 
conversation; and both the English court and camp 
being always full of nobles, who came from diflferent 
provinces of France, the two people were, during some 
centuries, more intermingled together than any two dis- 
tinct nations whom we meet with in history. But the 
fatal pretensions of Edward III. dissolved all these con- 
nexions, and left the seeds of great animosity in both 
countries, especially among the English. For it is re- 
markable, that this latter nation, though they were com- 
monly the aggressors, and by their success and situation 
were enabled to commit the most cruel injuries on the 
other, have always retained a stronger tincture of national 
antipathy ; nor is their hatred retaliated on them to an 
equal degree by the French. That country lies in the 
middle of Europe, has been successively engaged in hos- 
tilities with all its neighbours, the popular prejudices have 
been jdiverted into many channels, and, among a people 
of softer manners, they never rose to a great height 
against any particular nation. 

' Philip made great preparations against the attack fipom. 
the English, and such as seemed more than sufficient to 
secure him from the danger. Besides the concurrence 
of all the nobility in his own populous and warlike king- 
dom, , his foreign alliances were both more cordial anct 
more powerful than those which wer^ formed by his an- 
tagonist- The pope, who at this time lived at Avigon, 
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Was dependent bii France, and being disgusted at the 
connexion^ between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, whom 
he had excommunicated, he embraced with zeal and sin- 
cerity the cause of the French monarch. The king of 
Navarre, the duke of Britanny, the count of Bar, were in 
the same interests; and on the side of Germany, the king 
of Bohemia, the Palatine, the dukes of Lorraine- and 
Austria, the bishop of Liege, the counts of Deuxpont, 
Vaudemont, and Geneva. ^ The allies of Edward were 
in themselves weaker ; and having no object but his' 
money, which began to be exhausted, they were slow in 
their motions, and irresolute in their measures. The 
duke of Brabant, the most powerfiil among them, seemed 
even inclined to withdraw himself wholly frofti their al- 
liance ; and the king was necessitated, both to give the 
Bl*abanters new privileges in trade, and to contract his 
son Edward with the daughter of that prince, ere he 
could bring him to fulfil his engagements. The sum- 
mer was wasted in conferences and negotiations before 
Edward could take the field ; and he was obliged, in 
order to allure his German allies into his measures, to 
pretend that the first attack should be made upon Cam* 
bray, a city of the empire which had been garrisoned by 
Philip.** But finding, upon trial, the difficulty of the 
enterprise, he conducted them towards the frontiers of 
France; and he there saw, by a sensible proof, the vanity 
of his expectations : the count of Namur, and even the 
count of Hainault, his brother-iurlaw (for the old cptmtf 
was dead), refused to commence hostilities against their, 
liege lord, and retired with their troops."^ So little ac- 
count did they make of Edward's jpretensions tp the 
crown of France ! 

War with The king, however, entered the enemy's coun- 
France. ^^^ ^^^ cucamped ou the fields of Vironfosse 
near Capelle, with an army of near fifty thousand men, 
composed almost entirely of foreigners : Philip ap- 

*» Fxoisaard, liv. 1. chap. 39. Heming. p. 305, ' Froissard, liv. !• chap. 39. 
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proached him with an army of near double theforce^ 
composed chiefly pf native gubjects ; and it was daily 
expected that a battle would enaue. But the English 
inonarch was averse to engage against so great a superi- 
ority ; the French thought it sufficient if he eluded the 
attacks of his enemy, without running any unnecessary 
hazard. The two armies faced each other for some days ; 
mutual defiances were sent; and Edward, at last, retired 
into Flanders, and disbanded his army." 

Such was the fruitless and almost ridiculous conclu- 
sion of Edward's mighty preparations ; and, as his mea- 
sure were the most prudent that could be embraced in 
his situation, he might learn from experience in what 
a hopeless enterprise he was engaged. His expenses, 
though they had led to no end, had been consuming 
and destructive: he had contracted near 300,000/. of 
debt ;* he had anticipated all his revenue ; he had pawned 
every thing of value which belonged either to himself 
or his queen; he was obliged, in some measure,. even 
to pawn himself to his creditors, by not sailing to Eng- 
land till he obtained their permission, and by promising, 
en his ly^ord of honour, to return in person, if he did not 
remit their money. 

But he was' a prince of too much spirit to be dis- 
eomaged by the first difficulties of an undertakmg ; and 
"he was anxious to retrieve his honour by more success- 
ful and more gallant enterprises. For this purpose he 
had, during the course of the campaign, sent orders to 
summon a parliament by his son Edward, whom he had 
left with the title of guardian, and to demand some sup- 
ply in his urgent necessities. The barons seemed in- 
clined to grant his request ; but the kftights, who often, 
at this time, acted as a separate body from the bur- 
gesses, made some scruple of taxing the constituents 
without their consent ; and they desired the. guardian to 

* Froissard, liv. !• cbap. 41—43. Heming. p. 307. Walsing. p. ^45. 

« Cottoa'ft Abridg. p. 17. 
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mnuiaon a 'new parliameot, i^hieh tniglit be p»iperly> 
empowered for that purpose. The situation of the king- 
and parliament was for the. time nearly similar to^that 
whieh they constantly fell into about the beginning of 
the last century ; and similar consequences began visibb^ 
to appear. The king, sei^sible of the frequent demands 
which he should be obliged to make on his people, had' 
been anxious to ensure to his frieiids a seat in the hott^e^ 
of commons, and at his instigation the sheriffs and other 
placemen had made interest to be elected into that as-- 
aembly ; an abuse which the knights desired the king to 
correct by the tenor of his writ of summons^ and which 
was accordingly remedied. On the other hand, the 
knights had professedly annexed conditions to their in^ 
tended grant, and required a considerable retrenchment . 
of the royal prerogatives, particularly with regard to 
purveyance, and the levying of the ancient feudal aids 
for knighting the king's eldest [son, and marrying his 
ddest daughter. The new parliament called by the 
gueo'dian retained the same free spirit; and though they 
offered a large supply of thirty thousand sacks of wool, 
no bui^ess was concluded ; because the conditions 
which they annexed appeared toohigh to be compen- 
sated by a temporary concession. But when Edward 
hunself came over to England he summoned another 
parliament, and he had the interest to procure a fupply 
on more moderate terms. A confirmation of the two 
ehartersf iand of the privileges of boroughs, a pardon for 
old d^bts and trespasses, 2»id a remedy for some abuses 
jn the execution of common law, were the chief con- 
ditions insisted on ; and ,the king, in return for his con- 
cessions xm these heads, obtained from the barons and 
knights an unusual grant for two years, of the ninth 
fiheaf, lamb, and fleece, on their estates ; and from the 
burgesses a ninth of their moveables at their fe*ue value. 
The whole parliament aho granted a duty of forty shiK 
lings on each sack of wool exported, on each three bun- 
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died wooUfellSy ^^d on each last of leatW for the same 
term of years ; but, dreading the arbitrary spirit of the 
crown, they expressly declared that this grant was to 
continue no longer, and was not to be drawn into pre- 
cedent. Being soon after sensible that this supply, 
though considerable and very luiusual in that age, would 
come in slowly, and would not answer the king's urgent 
necessities, proceeding both from his debts and his pre^ 
parations for war ; they agreed that twenty thousand 
sacks of wool should immediately be granted him, and 
their value he deducted from the ninths which were 
afterward to be levied. 

. But there appeared at this time another jealousy in 
the parliament which was very reasonable, and wa& 
founded on a sentiment that ought to have engaged 
them rather to check than support the king in all those 
ambitious projects so little likely to prove successftil, 
and so dangerous to the nation if they did. Edward,, 
who, before the commencement of the former campaign, 
had in several commissions assimied the title of king of 
France, now more openly in all public deeds gave him^ 
self that appellation, and always quartered the arms of 
France with those of England in his seals and ensigns. 
The parliament thought proper to obviate the conse*^ 
quences of this measure, and to declare that they owed 
him no obedience as king of France, and that the two 
kingdpms must for ever remain distinct and independ- 
ent." They undoubtedly foresaw that France, if sub-* 
dued, would in the end prove the seat of government; 
and they deemed this previous protestation necessary, 
in order to prevent their becoming a province to that 
monarchy. A frail security, if the event had really taken 
place! 

KaTai As Philip was apprized, from the preparations 

^iSci. ^^ich were making,, both in England and the 

Low Countries, that he must expect another in- 

<^ 14 Edward UL. 
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vision from EdWard, he fitted otit ^ great fleet of foiir 
hundred veisisels, maimed with forty thousand men ; and 
he stationed them oflF Sluise, with a view of intercepting 
the ting in his passage. The English navy was much 
inferior in number, consisting only of two hundred and 
forty sail ; but whether it were by the superior abilities 
of Edward, or the greater dexterity of his seamen, they 
gained the wind of the enemy, and had the sun in their 
backs ; and with these advantages began the action (June 
13). The battle was fierce and bloody; the English 
archers, whose force and address were now much cele- 
brated, galled the French on their approach ; and when 
the ships grappled together, and the contest became 
more steady and furious, the example of the king, and 
of so many gallant nobles who accompanied him, ani- 
mated to such a degree the seamen and soldiery^ that 
they maintained every where a superiority over the 
enemy. The French also had been guilty of some impru- 
dence in taking their station so near the coast of Flanders, 
and choosing that place for the scene of action. The 
Flemings, descrying the battle, hurried out of their har- 
bours, and brought a reinforcement to the English; 
which, coming: unexpectedly, had a greater effect than 
in proportion to its power and number Two hundred 
and thirty French ships were taken; thirty thousand 
Frenchmen were killed^ with two of their admirals ; the 
loss of the English was inconsiderable, compared to the 
greatiiess and importance of the victory/ None of 
Philip's courtiers, it is said, dared to inform him of the 
event ; till his fool or jester gave him a hint, by which 
he discovered the loss that he had sustained/ 

The luj&tre of this great success increased the king's 
authority among his allies, who assembled their forces, 
with expedition, and joined the English army. Edwai:d 
inarched to the frontiers of France, at the head of above 

* FroiiMNizd, Uv. 1. chap* 51. Avesbury, p. 56. Kerning, p. Stl- 

7 Waking, p. I48v 
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a hundred tliotuMOid meiiy'coiifiifltmg <ihiefly of foreigner, 
a more numerous army than either before or since has 
eyer been commanded by any king of England.' At the 
same time the Flemings, to the nun^r of fifty thousand 
men, marched out under the command of Robert of 
Artob) and laid siege to St. Omer ; but this tumultuary 
army, composed entirely of tradesmen inexperienced in 
war, was routed by a sally of the garrison^ and notwith- 
' standing the abilities of their leader, was thrown into 
such a panic, that they were instantly dispersed, and 
never more appeared in the field. The enterprises of 
Edward, though not attended with so inglorious an issue^ 
proved equally vain and fruitless. The king of France 
had assembled an army more numerous than the English; 
was accompanied by all the chief nobility of his king- 
dom ; was attended by many foreign princes, and even 
by three monarchs, the kings of Bohemia, Scotiand, and 
Navarre ;* yet he still adhered to the prudent resolution 
of putting nothing to hazard, and after throwing strong 
garrisons into all the frontier towns, he retired back- 
vrards, persuaded that the enemy, having wasted their 
force in some tedious and unsuccessful enterprise, would 
afibrd him an easy victory. 

Toumay was at that time one of the most considerable 
cities of Flanders, containing above sixty thousand in- 
habitants of all ages, who were afiectionate to the French 
government ; and as the secret of Edward's designs had 
not been strictly kept, Philip learned that the English, 
in cHrder to gratify their Flemish allies, had intended to 
open the campaign with the siege of this place. He 
took care, therefore, to supply it with a garrison of four- 
teen thousand men, commanded by the bravest nobility 
of France ; and he reasonably expected that these forces^ 
joined to the inhabitants, would^ be able to defend the 
city a^inst all the efibrts of the enemy. Accordipgly 

Edward, when he commenced the siege, about the end 

• • • ■ 
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0( July, found ^veiy where an obstinate resistance. The 
valour of one side was encountered with equal valour by 
the other ; every assault was repulsed, and proved un- 
successful ; and the king was at last obliged to turn the 
siege into a blockade, in hopes that the great numbers 
of the garrison and citizens, which had enabled them to 
defend themselves against his attacks, would but expose 
them to be the more easily reduced by famine.** The 
count of Eu, who commanded in Toumay, as soon as 
ha perceived that the English had formed this plan of 
operations, endeavoured to save his provisions, by expel- 
ling all the useless mouths ; and the duke of Brabant, 
who wished no success to Edward's enterprises, gave 
every one a free passage through his quarters. 

After the siege had continued ten weeks, the city was 
reduced to distress ; and Philip, recalling all his scat- 
tered garrisons, advanced towards the English camp, at 
the head of a mighty army, with an intention of still 
avoiding any decisive action, but of seeking some oppor- 
timity for throwing relief into the place. Here Edwardi 
irritated with the small progress he had hitherto made, 
and with the disagreeable prospect that lay* before him> 
sent Philip a defiance by a herald ; and challenged him 
to decide their claims for the crown of France, either by 
single combat, or by an action of a hundred against a 
hundred, or by a general engagement. But Philip re- 
plied, that Edward having done homage to him for the 
dutchy of Guienne, and having solemnly acknowledged 
him for his superior, it by no means became him to send 
a defiance to his liege lord and sovereign ; that he was 
confident, notwithstanding all Edwards preparations, 
and his conjunction with the rebellious Flemings, he 
himself should soon be able to chase him fi:om the fron- 
tiers of France ; that as the hostilities froin England had 
prevented him from executing his purposed crusade 
against the infidels, he trusted in the assistance of the 

^ FroiBsaidi Ucw. t, chap. 54. 
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Almighty, who would reward his pious intentions, and 
punish the aggressor, whose ill-grounded claims had 
rendered them abortive ; that Edward proposed a duel 
on very unequal terms, and ofiered to hazard only his 
own person against both the'kingdom of France and the 
person of the king ; but that if he would increase the 
stake, and put also the kingdom of England on the issue 
of the duel, he would, notwithstanding that the terms 
Would still be unequal, very willingly accept of the chal- 
lenge/ It was easy to see that these mutual bravadoes 
were intended only to dazzle the populace, and that the 
two kings were too wise to think of executing their pre- 
tended purpose. 

While the French and English armies lay in this 
situation, and a general action was every day expected, 
Jane, countess-dowager of Hainault, interposed with her 
good oflSces, and endeavoured to conciliate peace between 
the contending monarchs, and to prevent any farther 
effusion of blood. This princess was mother-in-law to 
Edward, and sister to Philip; and though she had taken 
the vows in a convent, and had renounced the world, 
she left her retreat on this occasion, and employed all 
her pious efforts to allay those animosities which had 
taken place between persons so nearly related to her and 
to each other. As Philip had no materal claims on his 
antagonist, she found that he hearkened willingly to the 
proposals, and even the haughty and ambitious Edward, 
Convinced of his fruitless attempt, was not averse to her 
negotiation. * He was sensible, from experience, that he 
had engaged in an enteprise which far exceeded his 
force ; and that the power of England was never likely 
to prevail over that of a superior kingdom, firmly united 
under an able and prudent monarch. He discovered 
that all the allies whom he could gain by negotiation 
were at bottom averse to his enterprise; and though they 
might second it to a certain length, would immediately 

« Ptt Tillet, Recueil de Ttzittz, &c. Hepun^. p. 325, 326. Walsing. p. 149. 
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detach themselves, and oppose its final accompiishment, 
if ever they could be brought to thiii that there wa$ 
seriously any danger of it. He even saw that their 
chief purpose was to obtain money from him ; and as 
his supplies from Englapd came in very slowly, and had 
much disappointed his eiqpectations, he perceived their 
growing indiflference in his cause, and their desire of 
embracing all plausible terms of accommodation. . Con- 
vinced at last that an undertaking must be imprudent 
which could only be supported by means so unequal to. 
the end, he concluded a truce (Sept. 3), which left both 
parties in possession of their present acquisitions, and 
stopped all farther hostilities on the side of the Low 
Countries, Guienne, and Scotland, till midsummer next.** 
A negotiation was. soon ^fter opened at Arras, under the 
mediation of the pope's legates ; and the truce was at- 
tempted to be converted into, a solid peace. Edward 
here required that Philip should free Guienne from all 
claims of superiority, and entirely withdraw his protec- 
tion from Scotland ; but as he seemed not anywise en- 
titled to make such high demands, either from his past 
sucfcesses, or future prospects, they were totally rejected 
by Philip, who agreed only to a prolongation of the truce." 
The king of France soon after detached the emperor 
Lewis from the alliance of England, and engaged him to 
revoke the title of Imperial Vicar, which he had con- 
ferred on Edward.* The king's other allies on the fron- 
tiers of France, disappointed in. their hopes, gradually 
"withdrew from the confederacy. And Edward himself, 
harassed by his numerous and importunate creditors^ 
was obliged to make his. escape by stealth into England; 
The unusual tax of a ninth sheaf, lamb, and 
disturb, flccce, in^posed by parliament, together with the 
a^cea- g^Q^i want of money, and still more, of ^ credit in 
England, had rendered the remittances to Flanders ex« 

^ Froiflsard, liy. 1« chap. $4* Ayeehvaj, p. 65. 
• HenJBg. p. 359. Ypod. Neujst. p. ,514. Knygbton, p. SMO. 
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tremely backward ; nor could it be expected that any eg6- 
-peditious method of collecting an imposition, which was 
do new in itself ^ and which yielded only a gradual pro* 
dnce, could possibly be cantriYed by the king' or his mi- 
nistanu And though the parliament, foreseeing the in- 
eonyemaice, had granted, as a present resource, twes^ 
thousand sacks of wool, the only English goods that 
bore a sure price in foreign markets, and were the next 
to ready money ; it was impossible but the getting pos- 
session of such a bulky commodity, the gathering it from 
different parts of the kingdom, and the disposing of it 
abroad, must take up more time than the urgency of the 
king's affairs would permit, and must occasion all the 
disappointments complained of during the course of the 
campaign. But though nothing had happened which 
Edward might not reasonably have foreseen, he was so 
irritated with the unfortunate issue of his militaiy ope- 
rations, and so much vexed and afironted by his foreign 
creditors, that he was determined to throw the blame 
somewhere, off himself, and he came in a very bad humour 
into England. He discovered his peevish disposition 
by the first act which he perform^ after his arrival : as 
he landed unexpectedly, he found the Tower negligently 
guarded ; and he immediately committed to prison the 
constable, and all others who had the charge of that for- 
tress, and treated them with unusual rigour/ His ven- 
geance fell next on the officers of the revenue, the sheriffs, 
the collectors of taxes, the undertakers of all kinds ; and 
besides dismissing all of them from their employments, 
he appointed commissioners to inquire into their con- 
duct; and these men in order to gratify the king's 
humour, were sure not to find any person innocent who 
came before them.' Sir John St Paul, keeper of the 
{Mriyy-seal, sir John Ston(»pe, chief justice, Andrew Au- 
brey, mayor of London, were displaced and imprisoned ; 

f Ypod. Newt. p. 518. 
ff ATa9biiry,p.79.- Henuas* p»3f6. WaliiBg. p. ISO. 
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AS were also the bishop of Chichester j chancellor, and 
the bishop of litchfield, treasurer. Stratford, archbishop 
cof -Canterbury, to whom the charge of collecting the 
^new taxes had been chiefly intrusted, fell likewise under 
the king s displeasure ; but, being absent at the time of 
Edward's arrival, he escaped feeling the immediate ef- 
fects of it. 

There were strong reasons which might discour^^ 
the kings of England in those ages from bestowing ihe 
chief ofiices of lie crown on prelates and other ecclesi- 
astical persons. These men had so intrenched thenii*- 
selves in privileges and immunities, and so openly chal- 
lenged an exemption from all secular jurisdiction, that 
no civil peiialty could be inflicted on them for any mal- 
versation in office ; and as even treason itself was de- 
clared to be no canonical offence, nor was allowed to be 
a sufficient reason for deprivation or other spiritual cen- 
sures, that order of men had ensured to themselves an 
almost total impunity, and were not bound by any poli- 
tical law or statute. But, on the other hand, there were 
many peculiar causes which favoured their promotion, 
3esides that they possessed almost all the learning of the 
age, and were best qualified for civil employments, the 
prelates enjoyed, equal dignity with the greatest barons, 
and gave weight, by their personal authority, to the 
powers intrusted with them ; while, at the same time, 
tbey did not endanger the crown by accumulating wealth 
or influence in their fiamilies, and were restrained by the 
decency of their character, from that open rapine and 
violence so often practised by the nobles. These motives 
had induced Edward, as well as many of his prede- 
cessom, to intrust the chief departments of govemmelit 
in the hands of ^ecclesiastics, at the hazard of seeing them 
disown his authority as soon as it was turned against 
them. I 

i This was the case with archbishop Stratford; That 
prelate^ informed of Edward's, indignation against him. 
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prepared himself for the storm ; and, not content with 
standing upon the defensive, he resolved, by beginning 
the attack, to shew the king that he knew the privileges 
of his character, and had courage to maintain them. He 
issued a general sentence of excommunication against all 
who on any pretext exercised violence on the person or 
goods of clergymen; who infringed those privileges 
secured by the Great Charter, and by ecclesiastical 
^»nons ; or who accused a prelate of treason, or any other 
crime, in order to bring him under the king's displeasure^ 
Even Edward had reason to think himself struck at by 
this sentence ; both on account of the imprisonment of 
the two bishops and that of other clergymen concerned 
in levying the taxes, and on account of his seizing their 
lands and moveables, that he might make them answer- 
able for any balance which remained in their hands. The 
clergy, with the primate at their head, were now formed 
into a regular combination against the king ; and many 
calumnies were spread against him, in order to deprive 
him of the confidence and affections oi his people. It 
was pretended, that he meant to recall the general pardon^ 
and the remission which he had granted of old debts, 
and to impose new and arbitrary taxes without consent 
of parliament^ The archbishop went so far, in a letter 
to the king himself, as to tell him, that there were two 
powers by which the world was governed, the holy pon- 
tifical apostolic dignity, and the royal subordinate author 
rity : that of these two powers the clerical was evidently 
the supreme ; since the priests were to answer at the tri-« 
bunal of the divine judgment for the conduct of kings 
themselves ; that the clergy were the spiritual fathers of 
all the faithful, and amongst others ofkings and princes ; 
and were entitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their 
wills and actions, and to censure their trani^gressions t 
and that prelates had heretofore cited emptors before 
their tribunal, had sitten in judgment on th^ life and 
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behayiour, and had anathematized them^ for their obstir 
nate offences.* These topics were not well calculated td 
appease Edward's indignation ; and when he called a , 
parliament, he sent not to the primate, as to the other 
peera, a suuimons to attend it. Stratford was not discou- 
raged at this mark of neglect or anger; he. appear^ 
before the gates, arrayed in his pontifical robeSj holding 
the crosier in his hand, and accompanied by a pompous 
train of priests and prelates ; and he required admittance 
as tfee fiirst and highest peer in the realm. During two 
days tj^e king rejected his application; but, sensible 
either that this affair might be attended with dangerous 
consequences, or that in his impatience he had grounds 
lessly accused the prijpate of malversation in his office, 
which seems really to have been the case, he at last per- 
mitted him to take his seat, and was reconciled to him."" 
Edward now found himself in a bad situation both 
with his own people and with foreign states ; and it re- 
<qyiiired all his genius and capacity to extricate himself 
ftom such multiplied difficulties and embarrassments. 
IJi^. unjust and exorbitant claims on France and Scot- 
land had engaged him in an implacable war with these 
two kingdoms, his nearest neighbours ; he had lost air 
most all his foreign alliances by his irregular payments ; 
he was deeply involved in debtSy for which he owed a 
consuming interest; his military operations had vanished 
iptp smoke ; and, except his naval victory, none of them 
had been attended even with glory or renown, either to 
himself or to the nation ; the animosity between him and 
the clergy was open and declared ; the people were dis- 
ce0^tkteA on account of many arbitrary measures in 
:Wl3dch:he had been engaged ; and, what was more daB«»* 
gerous, the nobility, taking advantage of his present ne- 
cessitieSy wer^ determined to retrench his power, and by 
^iiciDoaGhing on the ancient prerogatives of the crown^ to 
acqa:^re to themselves independence and authority. But 

» Aug. Sftcra. vol. 1. p. 27. kl^id.p.38— 41. 
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the aspiring genius of Edward, wMch had so &r trtuift- 
ported him beyond the bounds of discretion, proved dt 
last sufficient to reinstate him in his former authorit]^ 
and, finally, to render his reign the most triumphant that 
is to be met with in English story ; though for the pre- 
sent he was obliged, with some loss of honour, to yield 
to the current which bore so strongly i^ainst him. 

The parliament firamed an act, which was likely to 
produce considerable innovations in the goveminent 
They premised, that whereas the Great Charter had, to 
the manifest peril and slander of the king, and damage 
ef his people, been violated in many points, particularly 
by the impriscmment of free men, and the seizure of their 
goods, without suit, indictment, or trial, it was necessary 
to confirm it anew, and to oblige all the chief officers oi 
the law, together with the steward and chamberlain of 
the household, the keeper of the privy-seal, the comptrol- 
1^ and treasurer of the wardrobe, and those who were 
intrusted with the education of the young prince, to 
swear to the regular observance of it. They also re- 
marked, that the peers of the realm had formerly been 
arrested and imprisoned, and dispossessed of their tem- 
poralities and lands, and eyen some of them put to death, 
without judgment or trial ; and they therefore enacted 
ihat such violences should henceforth cease, and no 
peer be punished but by the award of his peers in par- 
liament. They required, that whenever any of the gireia,t 
offices above mentioned became vacant, (he king should 
fill it by the advice of his council, and the consent of 
sttdi barons as should at that time be found to reside in 
Ae neighbourhood of the court. And they enacted, that, 
efli the third day of every sessicm, the king^i^iDuld resume 
iQto his own hand all these offices, exc^it those of jos* 
tite0s of tibe two benches, and the bar<ms of excheq[ti^ ; 
that the ministers should for the time be redticedto pri-* 
vatfe persons ; that they should in that condition answer 
before parliament to any accusation brought agiuprt 
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^m ; and that, if tiiey were ifoiand anywise guilty, they 
should finally be dispossessed of their offices, and more 
aMe pet^ons be substituted in their place.' By tibiese 
last regulations the baTons approached as near as ihej 
durst to those restrictions which had formerly been im- 
posed an Henry III. and Edward 11. and which, from 
the dangerous consequences attending them, had become 
so generally odious, that they did not expect to hare 
either the concurrence of the people in demanding them, 
or the assent of the present king in granting them* 

In return for these important concessions, the parlia- 
ment offered the king a grant of twenty thousand sacks 
of wool ; and his wants were so urgent, from the cla- 
mours of his creditors, and the demands of his foreign 
allies, that he was obliged to accept of the supply on 
, these hard conditions. He ratified this statute in fuU 
pariiament ; but he secretly entered a protest of such a 
nature as were sufficient, one should imagine, to destroy 
all future trust and confidence with his people ; he de- 
clared, that as soon as his convenience peraiitted, he 
would, from his own authority, revoke what had been 
«xt<Mrted from him."* Accordingly, he was no soon^ 
possessed of the parliamentary supply, than he issued 
an edict, which contains many exta-aordinary positions 
and pretensions. He first asserts, that that statute had 
been enacted contrary to law ; as if a free legislative 
bodyxcould ever do any thing illegal. He next affirms, 
that as it was hurtfttl to the prerogatives of the crown, 
which he had sworn to defend, he had only dissembled 
when he seemed to ratify it, but that he had never in 
his own breast given his assent to it. He does net pre- 
tend that either he or the parliament lay under force ; 
but only that some inconvenience would^ have ^ensued, 

1 15 Edward JJI. 
« Statutes at lak^i tSt fclw. III. That this prbteit of the \as^ was Mem, 
«pbeam evidentiv^miee otkerwiie U we«ld liave been xidkiiilttttt » tibe jiadinMnt 
to oaye accepted of his assent ; besides, the king owns that he diiaemhUd, which 
would not have be*n the case had his protest 4ieea public. 

2d2 
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had he not seemingly affixed his sanction to that pre- 
tended statute. He therefore, with the advice of his 
council, and of seme earls and barons, abrogates and 
annuls it ; and though he professed himself willing and 
determined to observe such articles of it as were formerly 
law, he declares it to have thenceforth no force or 
authority." The parliaments that were afterward assem- 
bled took no notice of this arbitrary exertion of royal 
power, which, by a parity of reason, left all their laws 
at the mercy of the king ; and, during the course of two 
years, Edward had so far re-established his. influence, 
and freed himself from his present necessities, th-g-t he 
then obtained from his parliament a legal repeal pf the 
obnoxious titatute.** This transaction certainly contains 
remarkable circumstances, ^hich discover the manners 
and sentiments of the age ; and may prove what inac- 
curate work might be expected from such- rude hands, 
when employed in legislation, and in rearing the delicate- 
fabric of laws and constitution. 

But though Edward had happily recovered his autho- 
rity at hoine, which had been impaired by the eveiits.of 
the French war, he had undergone so many mortifica- 
tions from that attempt, and saw so little pospect of suc- 
cess, that he would probably have dropped his claim, had 
not ^ revolution in Britanny opened to himmore promis- 
ing views, and given his enterprising genius a full oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself . -: 
Ajflfem of John III. duke of Britanny had, during some 
Britanny.. y^ars, fouud himsclf declining through age and 
infirmities; and having no issue, he was solicitous to 
prevent those disorders to which, on the event of his de- 
mise, a disputed succession might expose his subjects. 
His younger brother, the count of Penthievrej had left 
only one daughter, whom the duke deemed his heir ; 
and as his family had inherited the dutchy by a female 
succession, he thought her title preferable to that of the 

» Statutes at Large, 15 Edw. III. • Cotton's Aridg. p. 33, 39.- 
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count of Mpuntfort, who, being his brother by a second 
marriage, was the male heir of that princi(>ality.P He 
accordingly purposed to bestow his niece in marriage on 
some person who might be able to defend her rights ; 
and he cast his eye on Charles of Blois, nephew of the 
king of France, by his mother Margaret of Valois, sister 
to that monarch. But as he both loved his subjects, 
and was beloved by them, he determined not to take 
this important step without their approbation ; and, 
having assembled the states of Britanny, he represjented 
to them the advantages of that alliance, and the prospect 
which it gave of an entire settlement.of the succession. 
The Bretons willingly concurred in his choice ; the 
marriage was concluded ; all his vassals, and among the 
rest the count of Mountfort, swore fealty to Charles and 
to his consort as to their future sovereigns; and every 
danger of civil commotions seemed to be obviated, as far 
as human prudence could provide a remedy against them. 
Renewal But ou the death of this good prince, the am- 
of the bition of the count of Mountfort broke throuffh 

war with . ^ ^ ° 

France, all thcsc regulations, and kindled a war, not 
only dangerous to Britanny, but to a great piart of 
Europe. While Charles of Blois was soliciting at the 
court of France the investiture of the dutchy, Mountfort 
v^as active in acquiring immediate possession of it ; and 
by force or intrigue he made himself master of Rennes, 
Nantz, Brest, Henhebonne, and ail the most important 
fortresses, and engaged many considerable barons to ac- 
knowledge his authority.*^ Sensible that he could expect 
no favour from Philip, he made a voyage to England, on 
pretence of soliciting his claim to the earldom of Rich- 
mond, which had devolved to him by his brother's death; 
and there, offering to da homage to Edward as king 
of France, for the dutchy of Britanny, he proposed a 
strict alliance for the^upport of their mutual pretensions. 
Edward saw immediately the advantages attending this 

P Fioissardy iiv. 1. chap. 64. % Ibid, liv* 1« chap. 65—68. 
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twaty : Mofuntfoit, an active and valiant prince, closely 
united to him by interest, opened at once an entrance 
iMko the heart of France, and afforded him much more 
flattering views than his allies on the side of Grermany 
and the Low Countries, who had no sincere attachment 
to his caose^ imd Whose progress was also obstructed by 
those numerous fortifications which had been raised on 
that frcmtier. Robert of Artois was sealons in enforcing 
these considerations ; the ambitious g^irit of Edward 
was little disposed to sit down under those repulses 
which he had received, and which he thought had so 
much impaired his reputation ; and it required a very 
short negotiation to conclude a trea^ of alliance between 
two men who, though their pleas, with regard to the 
preference of male or female succession, were directly 
opposite, were intimately connected by their immediate 
interests^ 

As this treaty was still a secret, Mountfort on his re- 
turn ventured to appear at Paris in order to defend his 
cause before the court of peers ; but observing Philip 
and his judges to be prepossessed against his title, and 
dreading their intentions of arresting him, till he should 
restore what he had seized by violence, he suddenly made 
his escape ; and war immediately commenced between 
him and Charles of Blois.' Philip sent Im eldest son, 
the duke of Normandy, with a powerful army, to the as- 
sistance of the latter ; and Mountfort, unable to keep 
the field against his rival, remained in the city of Nantz, 
where he was besieged. The city was taken by the trea- 
chery of the inhabitants ; Mountfort fell into the hands 
of- his enemies ; was conducted as a prisoner to Paris ; 
and was shut up in the tower of the Louvre.* 

This event seemed to put an end to the pretensions of 
the count of Mountfort ; but his affairs were immedi- 
ately retrieved by an unexpected incident, which inspired 

• Froiward, lir. 1. chap. 69. » Ibid. chap. 70,71. 

*lbid. chap. 73. ^ 
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new life and vigour into hia party. Jane of FlajlderSt 
couttteflfi of Mountfort, the most extraordinary woman 
G^the age, was roused, by the captivity of her husband^ 
from those domestic cares to which she had hitherto li- 
mited her genius ; and she courageously undertook to 
support the falling fortunes of her family. No sooner 
did she receive the fatal intelligence, than she assembled 
the inhabitants of Rennes, where she then resided ; and, 
carrying her in&nt son in her arms, deplored to them 
the calamity of their sovereign. She recommended to 
their care the illustrious orphan, the sole male remaining 
of their ancient princes, who had governed them with 
such indulgence and lenity, and to whom they, had ever 
professed the most zealous attachment. She declared 
herself willing to run all hazards with them in so just a 
cause ; discovered the resources which still remained in 
the alliance of England ; and entreated thenx to make 
one effort against a usurper who, being imposed on 
them by the arms of France, would in return make a 
sacrifice to his protector of the ancient liberties of Bri- 
tanny. The audience, moved by the affecting appear-* 
ance, and inspirited by the noble conduct of the princess, 
yowed to live and die with her in defending the rights of 
her family ; all the other fortresses of Britanny embraced 
the same resolution ; the countess went from place to 
place, encouraging the garrisons, providing them with 
every thing necessary for subsistence, and concerting the 
proper plans of defence ; and after she had put the whole 
province in a good posture, she shut herself up in Hen* 
nebonne, where she waited with impatience the arrival of 
those succours which Edward had promised her. Mean^ ' 
while she sent over her son to England, that she might 
both put him in a place of safety, and engage the king 
more strongly, by such a pledge, to embrace with zeal 
the interest of her family. 

Charles of Blois, anxious to make himself master of so 
important a fortress as Hennebonne, and still more to 
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take the countess prisoner, from whose vigour andcsc- 
pacity all the difficulties to his succession in Britaimy 
now proceeded, sat down before the place with a great 
army, composed of Ffench, Spaniards, Genoese, and 
some Bretons ; and he conducted the attack with inde- 
fatigable industry." The defence was no less vigorous ; . 
the besiegers were repulsed on every assault ; frequent 
saHies were made with success by the garrison; and the 
countess herself being the most forward in all military 
operations, every one was ashamed- not to exert himself 
to the utmost in this desperate situation. . One ^ay she 
perceived that the besiegers, entirely occupied in an at- 
tack, had neglected a distant quarter of their camp ; and 
she immediately sallied forth at the head of a bodyrof 
two hundred cavalry, threw them into confusion, did 
great execution upon them, and set fire to their tents^ 
baggage, and magazines ; but when she was preparing 
to return, she found that she was intercepted, and that 
a considerable body of the enemy had thrown themselves 
between her and the gates. She instantly took her re- 
solution ; she ordered her men to disband, ai^d to make 
the best of their way by flight to Brest ; she met i^kem 
at the appointed place of rendezvous,^ collected another 
body of five hundred horse, returned to Hennebonne, 
broke unexpectedly through the enemy's camp, and was 
received with shouts and acclamations by the garrison, 
who, encouraged by this reinforcement, and by so rare 
an example of female valour, determined to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. 

The reiterated attacks, however, of the besiegers, had 
'at length made several breaches in the walls; and it was 
apprehended that a general assault, which was every hour 
expected, would overpower the garrison, diminished in 
numbers, and extremely weakened with watching and 
fatigue. It became necessary to treat of a capitulation ; 
and the bishop of Leon was already engaged, for thati 

" Froithsard^ Ilv. 1. chsup, 81. 
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purpose, in a confereoj^e with Charles of Bloisy when 
the countess, who had mounted to a high tower, and was 
looking towards the sea with great impatience, descried 
some^ sails at a distance. She immediately exclaimed : 
Behold the sticcours ! the English succours ! No capitida- 
lion P This fleet had on hoard a body of heavy-armed ' 
cavalry, and six thousand archers, whom Edward had 
prepared for the relief of Hennebonne, but who had beaa 
long detained by contrary winds. They entered the har- 
bour under the command of sir Walter Manny, one of 
the bravest captains bf England ; and having inspired 
fresh courage into the garrison, immediately sallied forth, 
beat the besiegers from all their posts, and obliged them 
to decamp. 

But, notwithstanding this success, the countess of 
Mountfort found that her party, overpowered by num- 
bers, was declining in every quarter; and she went over 
to solicit more effectual succours from the king of Eng- 
land . Edward granted her a considerable reinforcement 
under Robert of Artois ; who embarked on board a fleet 
of forty-five ships and sailed to Britanny. He was met 
in his passage by the enemy ; an action ensued, where 
the countess behaved with her wonted valour, and 
charged the enemy sword in hand; but the hostile 
fleets, after a sharp action, were separated by a storm, 
and the English arrived safely in Britanny. The first 
exploit of Robert was the taking of Vannes, which: he 
mastered by conduct and address '^ but he survived a 
very, little time this prosperity. The Breton noblemen 
of the party of Charles assembled secretly in arms, at- 
tacked Vannes of a sudden, and carried the place ; chiefly 
by reason of a wound received by Robert, of which he 
soon after died at sea, on his return to England. 
» After the death of this unfortunate prince, the chief 
author: of all the. calamities with which his country was 
overwhelmed for more than a century, Edvirard under- 

' Froissard, lib. 1. chap. 81. ■ Ibid. chap. 99. ^ Ibid. chap> 94. 
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took in person tke defence of tbie countess of Mount- 
fort; and aa the last truce with France was now expired, 
the war, which the English and French had hitherto 
carried on as allies to the competitors for Britannj, was 
thenceforth conducted in the name and under the stand- 
ard of the two monarchs. The king landed at Morbian, 
near Vannes, with an army of twelve thousand men ; 
and bdng master of the field, he endeavoured to give a 
lustre to his arms, by commencing at once three im- 
portant sieges — ^that of Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. 
But by undertaking too much, he failed of success in all 
his enterprises. Even the siege of Vannes, which Ed- 
ward in person conducted with vigour, udvanced but 
slowly ;** and the French had all the leisure requisite for 
making preparations against him. The duke of Nor- 
mandy, eldest son of Philip, appeared in Britanny, at the 
head of an army of thirty thousand infantry and four 
thousand cavalry; and Edward was now obliged to draw 
tog^er all his forces, and to intrench himself strongly 
before Vannes, where the duke of Normandy soon after 
arrived and in a manner invested the besiegers. The 
garrison and the French camp were plentifully supplied 
with provisions; while the English, who durst not make 
any attempt upon the place in the presence of a superior 
army, drew all their subsistence from England, exposed 
to the hazards of the sea, and sometimes to those which 
arose from the fleet of the enemy. In. this dangerous 
situation, Edward .willingly hearkened to the mediation 
of the pope's legates, the cardinals of Palestine and Fres- 
cati, who endeavoured to n^otiate, if not a peace, at 
least a truce, between the two kingdoms. A treaty was 
concluded for a cessation of arms during three years f 
and Edward had the abilities, notwithstanding his pres^iit 
dangerous situation, to procure^to himself very equal and 
honourable terms. It was agreed that Vannes should be 
sequestered, during the truce, in the hands of the legates, 

* Froissard, liv. 1. chap. 9.5. « Ibid* chap. 99. Aweaburj, p. 102. 
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to be dkposad of afterwatd w thejr |d«ased; and thoug^k 
Edward knew the partiality of the court of Reme Uh 
wards his antaganists, he saved himself, by this deyice, 
from the dishonour of having undertaken a fruitless en^ 
terprise. It was also stipulated, thai all prisoners should 
be released, that the places in Bril^mny should remain in 
the hands of the present possessors, and that the allies 
on both sides should be comprehended in the truce. 
Edward, soon after concluding this treaty, embarked 
with his army for England. 

The truce, though calculated for a long time,< was of 
very short duration ; and each monarch endeavoured to 
throw on the other th^ blame of its infraction. Of 
course the historians oi the two coimtries differ in their 
account of the matter. It seems probable, however, as 
is affirmed by the French writers, that Edward, in con- 
saiting to the truce, had no other view than to extricate 
himself from a perilous situation into which he had 
frtUen, and was afterward very careless in observing it 
In all the memorials which remain on this subject^ he 
complains chiefly of the punishment inflicted on Oliver 
de Clisson, John de Montauban, and other Breton no- 
bl^nen, who he says were partisans of the* family of 
Mountfort, and consequently under the protection of 
England."^ But it appears, that at the conclusion of 
the truce, those noblemen had openly, by their declara- . 
tions and actions, embiticed the cause of Charles of 
Blois ;• and if they had entered into any secret corre- 
spondence and engagements with Edward, they were 
traitors to their party, and were justly punishable by 
Philip and Charles for their breach of faith ; nor had 
Edward any ground of complaint against France for such 
severities. But when he laid these pretended injuries 
before the parliament, whom he affected to consult on 
all occasions, that assembly entered into the quarrel, 

« Heming. p. 359. 

^ Ryvaex, ▼ol^ 5. p. 4d5, 454. 459. 466. 496. Heming. p. 376. 

* Frowiard, liv. 1. chap. 96: p. 100. 
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advised the king hot to be amused by a fraudulent truce, 
and granted him supplies for the renewal of the war : 
the counties were charged with a fifteenth for two years, 
and the boroughs with a tenth. The clergy consented 
to give a tenth for three years. 

i These supplies enabled the king to complete his mili- 
tary preparations ; and he sent his cousin, Henry earl 
of Derby, son of the earl of Lancaster, into Guienne, for 
the defence of that province/ This prince, the most ac- 
<;omplished in the English court, possessed to a high 
degree the virtues of justice and humanity, as well as 
those of valour and conduct,* and, not content with pro- 
tecting and cherishing the province committed to his 
care, he made a successml invasion on the enemy. He 
attacked the count of Lisle, the French general at Ber- 
gerac, beat him from his intrenchments, and took the 
place. He reduced a great part of Perigord, and con- 
tinually advanced in his conquests, till the count of Lisle, 
having collected an army of ten or twelve thousand men, 
sat down before Auberoche, in hopes of recovering that 
place, which had fallen into the hands of the English. ' 
The earl of Derby came upon him by surprise, with only 
a thousand cavalty, threw the French into disorder, 
pushed his advantages, and obtained a complete victory. 
Lisle himself, with many considerable nobles, was taken 
prisoner.** After this important success, Derby made a 
rapid progress in subduing the French provinces. He 
took Monsegur, Monsepat, Villefranche, Miremoht, and 
Tonins, with the , fortress of Damassen. AiguiUon, 
a fortress deemed impregnable, fell into his hands from 
the cowardice of the governor. Angouleme was sur- 
rendered after a short siege. The only place where he 

' Froiflsard, liv^^l. chap. 103. A vesbuiy, p. 1 21. 
If It is reported of this prince, that haying once, before Ae attack of a town, pro- 
mised the soldiers the plunder, one private man happened to fall upon a gireat 
chest full of money, which he immediately brought to the earl, as thinking it too 
great for himself to keep possession of it* But Derby told him that bis promise 
Sid not depeihd on the greatiiess or smallness of the sum ; and ordered him to ke^ 
it all for his own use. ^ Froissard, liy. 1. chap. 104. 
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met with considerable resistance was Reole, which, how- 
ever, was at last reduced, after a siege of above nine 
weeks.* He made an attempt on Blaye, but thought it 
more prudent to raise the siege, than waste his time be- 
fore a place of small, importance.'' 
r The reason why Derby was permitted to make, with- 
out opposition, such progress on the side of Guienne^ 

was the difficulties under which the French finances then 

I* 

laboured, and which had obliged Philip to lay on new 
impositions, particularly the duty on salt, to the great 
discontent, and almost mutiny, of his subjects. But after 
the court of France was supplied with money, great pre- 
parations were made ; and the duke of Normandy, at- 
tended by the duke of Burgundy, and other great nobi- 
lity, led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the 
English could not think of resisting in the open field. 
The earl of Derby stood on the defensive, and allowed 
tiie French to carry on, at leisure, the siege of Angou- 
leme, which was their first enterprise. John lord N<»- 
wich, the governor, afl;er a brave and vigorous defence, 
found himself reduced to such extremities, as obliged 
him to employ a stratagem, in order to save his garrison, 
and to prev^t his being reduced to surrender at discre- 
tion. He appeared on the walls, and desired a parley 
with the duke of Normandy. The prince there told Nor- 
wich, that he supposed he intended to capitulate. ^^ Not 
at all (replied the governor) : but as to-morrow is the 
feast of the Virgin, to whom I know that you, sir, as well 
^s myself, bear a great devotion, I desire a cessation of 
arms for that day." The proposal was agreed to ; and 
Norwich, having ordered hisi forces to prepare all their 
baggs^, marched out next day, and advanced towards 
the French camp. The besiegers imagining they were 
tp.be attacked, ran to their arms; but Norwich sent a 
messenger tp the duke, reminding him of his engage- 
ment. The duke, who piqued himself on faithftilly 

* FroiBsard, liy. 1, chap. 110. k Ibid. chap. 112. 
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keeping his word, exclaimed, I see the gonemof' has out- 
wtted im ; but let Its be content ^ith gmning the place : 
and the English were alloived to pass through the camp 
unmolested.^ After some other successes^ the duke of 
Normandy laid siege to Aiguillon ; and as the natural 
strength of the fortress, together with a brave garrison 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke and sir 
Walter Manny, rendered it impossible to take the place 
by assault, he purposed, after making several fruitless at- 
tacks,"^ to reduce it by famine; but before he could finish 
this enterprise, he was called to another quarter of the 
kingdom, by one of the greatest disasters that ever befel 
the French monarchy."* 

Edward, informed by the earl of Derby of the great 
danger to which Guienne was exposed, had prepared a 
force with which he intended, in person, to bring it re- 
lief. He embarked at Southampton, on board a fleet 
of near a thousand sail of all dimensions, and carried 
with him, besides all die chief nobility of England, his 
eldest son, the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age. 
The winds proved long contrary ;** and the king, in de- 
spair of arriving in time at Guieime, was at last persuaded 
by Geoffrey d'Harcourt, to chai^ Ae destination of his 
enterprise. This nobleman was a Norman by birth, had 
long made a considerable figure in the court of France, 
and was generally esteemed for his personal merit and 
his valour ; but being disobliged €md persecuted by Phi- 
lip, he had fled into England ; had recommended hnn- 
self to Edward, who was an excellent judge of men; and 
had succeeded to Robert of Artois in the intidious office 
of exciting and assisting the king in every enterprise 
Bgainst his native country. He bad long insteted thai 
an expedition to Normandy promised, in the preses^ 
circumstances, more £Eivourable success thftn one to fiui- 
enne ; th«t Edward would find the northern provmces 

* Froissard, liv. 1. cbapf IfO. " Ibid. chap. Itl. 

■ Ibid. chap. 1S4. • ATepbury, p. 1«3, 
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almo&t degtitute of militaiy force, which had been drawn 
to the south ; that they were full of flouiishing cities, 
whose plunder would enrich the English ; that their cul- 
tivated fields, as yet unspoiled by war, would supply them 
with plenty of provisions ; and that the neighbourhood 
of the capital rendered every event of importance in those 
quarters.^ These reasons, which had not before been 
duly weighed by Edward, began to make more impres* 
sion, after the disappointments which he met with in 
his voyage to Guienne ; he ordered his fleet to sail to 
Normandy, and safely disembarked his army at JLa 
Hogue (July 12). 

hiYaaicMi of This army, which, during the ensuing cam- 
*^^^®' p^ign, was crowned with the moi^ splendid suc- 
cess, consisted of four thousand men at arms, ten thousand 
archers, ten thousand Welsh infantry, and six thousand 
Irish. The Welsh and the Irish were light disorderly 
troops, fitter for doing execution in a pursuit, or scouring 
the country, than for any stable action. The bo;pr was 
always esteemed a frivolous weapon, where true military 
discipline was known, and regular bodies of well-armed 
foot maintained. The only solid force in this army were 
the men at arms ; and even these, being cavalry, were 
on that account much inferior, in the shock of battle, 
to good infantry: and as the whole were new-levied 
troops, we are led to entertain a very mean idea of the 
military force of those ages, which, being ignorant of 
every other art, had not properly cultivated the art of 
war itself, the sole object of general attention. 

The king created the earl of Arundel constable of his 
army, and the earls of Warwick and Harcourt maare- 
gchals ; he bestowed the honour of knighthood on the 
prince of Wales and several of the young nobility iimne- 
diateiy upon his landing. After destroying all the ships 
in La Hogue, B^rHeur, and Cherbourg, he ispread his 
M^my over the whole country, and gave them an un* 
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bounded licence of burning, sp(»ling, and plundering 
every place of which they became masters. The loose 
discipline then prevalent could not, be "much hurt by 
these disorderly practices^ and Edward took care to pre- 
vent any surprise, by giving orders to his troops> how* 
ever they might disperse themselves in the day-time, al-. 
ways to quarter themselves at night near the main body* 
In this manner Montebourg, Carentan, St, Lo, Valognes, 
and other places in the Cotentin, were pillaged without 
resistance; and a universal consternation was spread over 
the province."* ^ . », 

The intelligence of this unexpected invasion soon 
reached Paris ; and threw Philip into great perplexity. 
He issued orders, however, for levying forces in all 
quarters, and dispatched the count of Eu, constable of 
France, and the count of Tancarville, with a body of 
troops^ to the defence of Caen, a populous and com- 
mercial, but open city, which lay in the neighbourhood 
pf the English army. The temptation of jso rich a priz^ 
soon allured Edward to approach it; and the inhabitants^ 
^cpuraged by their numbers, and by the reinforcements 
whi^jh they daily received from the country, ventured 
to ipeet him in the field. But their courage ^led them 
pii the first shock ; they fled with precipitation ; the 
counts of Eu and Tancarville were taken prisoners ; the 
victors entered the city along with the vanquished, and 
a^ fiirious massacre commenced, without distinction of 
age, sex, or condition. The citizens, in despair,: barri- 
caded their, houses, and assaulted the English ^with 
stones, bricks, and every missile we^^on ;. the English 
made way by fire to the destruction of the citizens ; < till 
Edwa];d, anxious to save both his spoil and. his soldiers^ 
stopped the massacre; and having obliged the. inhabit- 
ant^ to lay down their, arms, gave his troops licence to 
begin a more regular and less hazardous plunder of the 
city. The pillage continued for three dayjs ; .tfce king 

4 Froissardy liv. 1. chap. 12ft., 
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reserved for his own share the jewels, plate^ silks, fine 
cloth, and fine linen ; and he bestowed all the remainder 
of the spoil on his army. The whole was embarked on 
board the ships, and sent over to England ; together 
with three hundred of the richest citizens of Caen, whose 
ransom was an additional profit, which he expected 
afterward to levy.* This dismal scene passed in the 
presence of two cardinal legates, who had come to ne- 
g^otiate a peace between the kingdoms. 

The king moved next to Rouen, in hopes of treating 
that city in the same manner ; bu{ found that the bridge 
over the Seine was already broken down, and that the" 
king of France himself was arrived there with his army. 
He marched along the banks of that river towards 
Paris, destroying the whole country, and every town and 
village which he met with on his road.* Some of his 
light troops carried their ravages even to the, gates of 
Paris ; and the royal palace of St. Germains, together 
with Nanterre, Ruelle, and other villages, were reduced 
to ashes within sight of the capital. The English in- 
tended to pass the river at Poissy, but found the French 
army encamped on the opposite banks^ and the bridge 
at that place as well as all others over the Sdne, broken 
down by orders from Philip. Edward now saw that the 
French meant to enclose him in their country, in hopes 
of attacking him with advantage oil all sides ; but he 
saved himself by a stratagem from this perilous situation. 
He gave his army orders to dislodge, and to advance 
farther up the Seine ; but immediately returning by the 
same road, he arrived at Poissy, whicTht the enemy had 
already quitted in order to attend his motions. He re- 
paired the bridge with incredible celerity, passed over his 
army, and having thus disengaged himself frpni the 
en^fny, advanced by quick marches towards Flanders. 
His vanguard, commanded by Harcourt, met with the 
townsmen of Amiens, who were hastening to reinforce 

X ■ FroiwaTd, liv. 1. chap. 1?4. . * Tbid. chap. 195. 
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their king, and defeated them with great slaughter f he 
passed by Beauvais, and burned the suburbs of that city ; 
buty as he approached the Somme, he found himself in 
the same. difficulty as before; all the bridges on that 
river were either broken down or strongly guarded r an 
army, under the command of Godemar de Faye, wa^ 
stationed on the opposite hkoka ; Philip was advancing 
on him from the other qusurter, with an army of a ]bun- 
dred thousand men ; and he was thus expo9e.d to the 
danger of being enclosed, and of starving in an enemy's 
country. In this extremity he published a,' reward to 
any one that should bring him intelligence of a passage 
over the Somme. A peasant, called Gobin Agace^ 
whose name has been preserved by the share whiqh he 
had in these important transactions, was tempted oii; this 
occasion to betray the interests of his country ; and he 
informed Edward of a ford below Abbeville which had 
a sound bottom, and might be passed without difficulty 
at low water.* The king hastened thither, but found 
Godemar de Faye on the opposite banks. Being urged 
Jjy jiecessity,.he deliberated not a moment; but threw 
himself into the river, sword in hand, at the head of his 
troops ; drove the enemy from their station ; and pur- 
sued them tea distance on the plain.^ The French army 
undeir Philip arrived at the ford when the rear-guard 
of the 'English were passing. So narrow was the escape 
which Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made from 
this danger ! f The rising of the. tide prevented the 
French king from following him over the ford, and 
• obliged that prince to take his route over the bridge at 
Abbeville ; by which son^e time was lost. 
The battle ^* ^ natural to think that Philip, at the head 
of Crecy. of so vsusit an army, was impatient to take re* 
. *^ * venge on the English ^ and to prevent the disgrace 
to which he must be exposed if an inferiorienenty should 

• Froissard, liv. 1. chap. 1^5. « Ibid. chap. 1«6, U7. 

7 n>id. chap. IJV'. 
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be allowed, after ravaging so great a part of his kingdonr, 
to escape with impunity. Edwarcl also was sensible that 
smb. must be the object of the French monarch ; and 
ais he had advanced but a little way before his enemy; 
fee saw; the danger of precipitating his march over.th« 
plains of Picardy , and of exposing his rear to the inniltl 
of the numerous cavairy, in which the French cam^ 
Itbounded. He took, tjierefore, a prudent isesolutibh?.; 
he chose his grouud with advantage, near the village of 
Crecy; he disposed his army in excellent ordet;^ he 
determined to await in tranquillity the arrival of:-thi^ 
enemy ; and he- hoped that their eagerness to engagt 
and to prevent his retreat after all their past disappointv 
mients, would hurry them on to some rash and iH-eonr 
eerted action. He drew up his army on a gentle asccsat^ 
imd divided them info three lines ; the first was com* 
manded by the prince of Wales, and under him by th^ 
earls of Warwick and Oxford, by Harcourt, and bytke 
lords Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen : the earls 
of Arundel and Northampton, with thelords Willo¥^hby^, 
Basset, Roos, and sir Lewis Tufiton, were at the head;:of 
the second line ; he took to himself the command of the 
third division, by which he purposed either to bring 
succour to tiie two first lines, or to- secure a retreat' in 
case ^f any misfortune, or to push his advantages s^indt 
the enemy, {lehad likewise' the precaution to throw 
up trenches onhis fla&ks, in ordef to secure himself front 
the. numerous l>Qdies of the French, who might assail 
him from that quartier ; and he placed all his baggage 
behind lykn in a wood^ which he also secured by aii in-^ 
trenchment. ' ^ 

The skill and o«der, of this disposition, with, the tran- 
quillity in which It was made, served extremely to com- 
pose the minds of the soldiers; and the king; that h^ 
imght &rther inspirit tl:Med!n^ rode through the tanks winh 
»^ aii^it of cheefftjilhess and-alacrity, as conveyed liHl^ 

2 e2 
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highest confideuce into every beholder. He pointed out 
to them the necessity to which they were reduced, and 
the certain and inevitable destruction which awaited 
them, if in their present situation, enclosed on all hands 
in an enemy's country, they trusted to any thing- but 
their own valour, or gave that enemy an opportunity of 
taking revenge for the many insults and indignities 
which they had of late put upon him. -He reminded 
them of the visible ascendant which they had hitherto 
maintained over all the bodies of French troops that had 
fallen in their way ; and assured them, that the superior 
numbers of the army which at present hovered over 
them, gave them not greater force, but was an advan- 
tage easily compensated by the order in which, be had 
placed his own army, and the resolution which he ex- 
pected from them. He demanded nothing, he said, but 
that they would imitate his own example, and that of the 
prince of Walfes ; and as the honour, the lives, the liber- 
ties, of all were now exposed to the same danger, he was 
confident that they would make one common effort to 
extricate themselves from the present difficulties, and 
that their united courage would give them the victory 
over all their enemies. 

It is related by some historians,'' that Edward, besides 
the resources which he found in his own genius arid pre- 
sence of miiid, employed also a new invention against 
the enemy, and placed in his front some pieces of ar- 
tillery, the first that had yet been made use of on any re- 
niarkable occasion in Europe. This is the epoch of one 
of the most singular discoveries that has been made 
among men ; a discovery which changed by degrees the 
whole art of war, and by consequence many circum- 
stances in the political government of Europe. But the 
ignorance of that age in the mechanical arts rendered the 
progress of this new invention very slow. The artillery 
first framed were so <;lumsy, and of such difficult ma- 

• J«m ViUani, lib. If. cap. 66. 
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nagemeat^ that men were not immediately sensible of 
their ui^e and efficacy ; and, even to the present times, 
improvemehts have been continually making on. this fa- 
nous engine, which, though it seemed contrived for the 
destruction of mankind, and the overthrow of empires, 
has in the issue rendered battles less bloody, and has 
given greater stability to civil societies. Nations by its 
me0,ns have been brought more to a level; conquests 
have become less frequent and rapid ; success in war 
has been reduced nearly to be a matter of calculation ; 
and any nation overmatched by its enemies, either yields 
to their demands, or secures itself by alliances against 
their violence and invasion. 

The invention of artillery was at this time known in. 
France as well as in England ;** but Philip, in his hurry 
to overtake the enemy, had probably left his cannon be- 
hind him, which he regarded as a useless encumbrance. 
All his other movements discovered the same impru- 
dence and precipitation. Impelled by anger, a dangerous 
counsellor, and trusting to the great superiority of his 
numbers, he thought that all depended on forcing an' en- 
gagement with the English ; and that, if he could once 
reach the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his side 
was certain and inevitable. He made a hasty march in 
some Qonfusion, from Abbeville; but after he had.ad- 
vanceiabove two leagues, some gentlemen, whom he had 
sent before to take a view of the enemy, returned to him, 
and brought him intelligence, that they had seen the 
English drawn up in great order, and awaiting his ar- 
rival. They therefore advised him to defer the combat 
till the ensuing day, when his army would have recpvered 
from their fatigue, and might be disppsed into better 
order than their present hurry had permitted them to ob- 
serve. Philip assented to this counsel; but the former 
precipitation of his march, and the impatience of the 
French nobility, made it impracticable for him to put 

^ Du Caiig«, GIoM. in verb. BonMrda, 
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ii m execolioiL One dhriaon pressed upon aBotiber ; 
ocdens to stop were not seasonably conveyed to all of 
them; this immense l)ody was not governed fay sufficient 
discipline to be manageable ; and the French army, im^^ 
perfectly formed into three lines, amVed, already h^ 
tigued and disordered, in- presence of the enemy. Tlie 
'East line, consisting of 6&een thousand Genoese cross- 
how men, was commanded by Anthony Doria and 
Charles Gvimaldi ; the second was led by the <;ount of 
Alen^n^ brother to the king ; the king himself was att 
the head of the third. Besides the French monarch,, 
ihefe were no less than three crowned heads in this en- 
gagement : the king of Bohemia, the king of the Ro^ 
ma3Ds, his son, and the king of Majorca; with all the 
nobility and great vassals of the crown of France^ The 
army^now consisted of above one hnndred and twenty 
^usand-meft^ more than thiee times the number of the 
enemy. But the prudence of one man was superior ta 
the advantage of all this force and splendour. 
^ . The .English, on the approach of the eni^ny, kept 
their ranks firm and immovable; and the Genoese first 
began the attack* There had happened, a little before 
the engagement, a thunder-shower, which had moistened 
and relaxed the strings of the Genoese cross-bows ; their 
arrotTs, for this reason, fell short of the enemy. The 
English archers, taking their bows out of theiF cases, 
poured in a shower of arrows upon this multitude who 
Were opposed to them, and soon threw them into dis- 
order. The Genoese fell back upon the heavy *armed ca- 
Icalry of the count of Alen^on f who, enraged at their cow- 
ardice, ordered his troops to put them to the' sword. The 
artillery fired amidst the crowd ; the English archers con^ 
tinned to send in their arrows among them ; and nothing 
Was to be seen in that vast body but hurry and confusion^ 
terror and dismay. The yoting prince of Wales had the 
presence of mind to take advantage of this situation^ and 

• TtbiBsard, liT. 1. ehap^ ISO. 
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ta lead on his line to the charge. , The French cavalry, 
however^ rfeeovering somewhat their order, and encou- 
caged by the example of their leader, made a stout re- 
sistance; and having at last cleared themselves of the 
Genoese runaways, advanced upon their enemies, and 
by their superior numbers began to hem them round. 
The earls of Arundel and Northampton now advanced 
their line to sustain the prince, who, ardent ini his first 
feats of arms, set an example of valour which was imitated 
by all his followers. The battle became^ for some time, 
hot and' dangerous ; and the earl of Warwick, appre- 
hensive of the event from the superior numbers of l3ie 
French, dispatched a messenger t6 the king, and en- 
treated him to send succours to the relief of the prince. 
Edward had chosen his station on the top of the hill ; 
and he surveyed in tranquillity the scene of action. 
When the messenger accosted him, his first question was, 
whether the prince was slain or wounded ? On receiving 
an answer in the negative. Return, said he, to myson^ and 
tell him that I reserve the honcmr of the day to him ; I 
am confident that he will shew himself worthy of the ho-* 
nour of knighthood which I so lately conferred upon him: 
he mil be ablcy without my assistance^ to repel the enemy. ^ 
Tiiis speech being reported to the prince and his attend- 
ants, inspired them with fresh courage; they made an at- 
tack with redoubled vigour on the French, in which the 
count of Alen^on was slain ; that whole line 4>f cavalry 
was thrown into disorder; the riders were killed or dis- 
mounted; the Welsh infmtry rushed- into the throng, 
aad with their long knives cut the throats of all who 
had jBallea; jaor wais any quarter given that day by the 
victors.' i. 

The king of France advan<!ed in vain with the rear to 
«U3tain /&e line commandied by his brother | he found 
tJiem. already discotnlited ; and the example of tiieir 
rout increased the confusion which was before but to^ 

^ Fioifli$iid, Ut; 1. chap. 130. < « Id. ibid. 
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prevalent in his own body. He had himself a horse 
killed under him ; he was remounted ; and though left 
ajwost alone, he seemed still determined to maintain the 
combat ; when John of Hainault seized the reins of his 
bridle, turned about his horse, and carried him off the 
field of battle. The whole French army took to flight, 
and was followed and put to the sword, without mercy, 
by the enemy ; till the darkness of the night put an end 
to *the pursuit. The king, on his return to the eampV 
flew into the arms of the prince of Wales^ and ei^claimed. 
My hrbve son ! persevere in your honourable cause : you 
are my son; /or valiantly have you acquitted yourself to- 
day ; you have shewn yourself worthy of empire} 
, This battle, which is known by the name of the battle 
of Orecy, began after three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
continued till evening. The next morning was foggy; 
and as the English' observed that many of the enemy 
had lost their way in the night in the inist, they em- 
plpyed a stratagem to bring them into their power: 
they erected pn the eminences some French standards 
which they had taken in the battle ; and all who were 
allured by this false signal were put to the sword, and 
no quarter given them. In excuse for this inhumanity, 
it was alleged that the French king had given like orders 
to :his troops ; but the real reason probably was, that 
the English, in their present situation^ did not choose to 
be encumbered with prisoners. On the day of battle 
and on the ensuing, there fell, by a moderate computa- 
tion, one thousand two hundred French knights, one 
thousaiid four hundred gentlen^en, four thousand inen- 
at-arms, besides aboiit thirty thousand of inferior rank :* 
many of the principal nobility of France, the dukes of 
J^rraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, Blois, 
Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on the field of battle. 
The kings also of .Bohemia and Majorca were slain. 
The fate of the former was remarkable : he was blind 

' FroUtard^liT. I. chay, t3\. e 14. ibid. Knygbton, p.«588. 
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from age ; but being resolved to hazard his pei^on^ and 
set an example to others, he ordered the reins of his 
bridle to.be tied on each side to the horses of two gentle- 
tnen of hi^ train ; and his dead body, and tliose of his at* 
tf^dants, were afterward found among the slain, with 
their horses standing by them in that situation.^ His 
crest was: three ostrich feathers; and his motto these 
Gennan words, Ich dieuy I serve : which the prince of . 
Wales and his successors adopted in memorial of this 
great victory. The action may seem no less remarkable 
for the small loss sustained by the English, than for the 
great slaughter of the French : there were killed in it 
only one esquire and three knights,* and very few of in- 
ferior rank; a demonstration, that the prudent disposi- 
tion planned by Edward, and the disorderly attack made 
by the French, had rendered the whole rather a rout 
than a battle ; which was indeed the common case with 
engagements ,in those times. 

The great prudence of Edward appeared not only in 
obtaining this memorable victory, but in the measures 
which he pursued after it. Not elated by his present 
prosperity, so far as to expect the total conquest of 
France, or even that of any considerable provinces ; he 
purposed only to secure such an easy entrance into that 
kingdom as might afterward open the way to more mo- 
derate advantages. He knew the extreme distance . of 
Guienne ; he had experienced the difficulties and uncer- 
tainty of penetrating on the side of the Low Countries, 
and had already lost much of his authority over Flanders 
by the death of d'Arteville, who had been inmrdered by 
the populace themselves, his former partisans, on his at; 
tempting ^to transfer the sovereignty of that province to 
the prince of Wades.'' The king, therefore, limited his 
ambition to the conquest of Calais; and after an interv^t 
of a few days, which he employed in interring the $laip, 



^ FroiBSftrd, Ut. 1. chap. 150. Walawg. p. 166. 

*^ FroiMardi IW. 1. chap. 1 16. 



Knyghtoa, p. 25&8. 
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he marched with his victorious army, and presented him^ 
self before the place. 

John of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, w;as 
governor of Calais, and being supplied with every thing 
necessary for defence, he encouraged the townsmen to 
perform to the utmost their duty to their king and coun- 
try. Edward, therefore, sensible frcwn thie beginning 
that it was in vain to attempt the place by force, pur- 
posed only to reduce it by famine. He chose a secure 
station for his camp; drew intrenchments around the 
whole city ; raised huts for his soldiers, which he cover- 
ed with straw or broom; and provided his army with 
all the conveniences necessary to make them endure the 
winter-season, which was approaching. As the go- 
vernor soon perceived his intention, he expelled all the 
useless mouths; and the king had the generosity to 
allow these unhappy people to pass through his canip, 
and he even supplied them with money for their jour- 
ney.* 

While Edward was engaged in this siege, which em- 
ployed him near a twelvemonth, there passed in different 
places many other events ; and all to the honour of the 
English arms. 

The retreat of the duke of Normandy from Guienne 
left the earl of Derby master of i:he field ; and he was 
not negligent in making his advantage of the superiority. 
He took Mirabeau by assault ; he made himself master 
of Lusignan in the same manner ; Tallebourg and St. 
Jean d'Angeli fell into his hands; Poictiers opened its 
gates to him ; and Derby having thus broken into, the 
frontiers on that quarter, carried his incursions t6 the 
banks of the Loire, and filled all the southern provinces 
of France with horror and devastation." 

The flames of war were at the same time kindled in 
Britauny , Charles of Blois invaded that province with 
a considerable army, and invested the fortress of Roche 

• Froiward, liv. i: chap. 116.' •" Ibid. chap. ISS. 
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de Rien j but the countess of Mountfort, Teinforced by 
some English troops under sir Thomas Dagworth, at- 
tacked him during the night in his intrenchments, dis- 
persed* his army, and took Charles himself prisoner** 
His wife, by whom he enjoyed his pretensions to Bri- 
tanhy, compelled by the present necessity, took on her 
*he government of the party, and proved herself a rival 
in every shape, and an antagonist to the countess of 
Mountfort,** both in the field and in the cabinet. And 
while these heroic dames presented this extraordinary 
scene to the world, another princess in England of still 
higher rank, shewed herself no less capable of exerting 
every manly virtue. 

War with The Scottish nation, after long defending^ 
^^^^•""with incredible perseverance, their liberties 
of the king against the superior force of the English, recalled 
their king, David Bruce, in 1342. Though that 
prince, neither by his age nor capacity, could bring them 
great assistance, he gave them tfie countenance of sove- 
reign authority ; and as Edward's wars on the continent ^ 
proved a great diversion to the force of England, they 
rendered the balance more equal between the kingdoms; 
In every truce which Edward concluded with Philip^ 
the king of Scotland was comprehended ; and when 
Edward made his last invasion upon France, David was 
strongly solicited by his ally to begin also hostilities, and 
to invade the northern counties of England. The nobi- 
lity of his nation being always forward in such incur-^ 
sions, David soon mustered a great army, entered Nor- 
thumberland at the head of above fifty thousand^ men, 
and carried his ravages and devastations to the gates of 
Durham.^ But queen Philippa, assembling a body of 
little more than twelve thousand men,** which she ip^ 
trusted to the command of lord Piercy, ventured to ap- 
proach him at Neville's Cross near that city ; and riding 

" Froissard, liv. 1. chap. 136. 

^ Ibid. chap. 143. Walsing. p. 168. Ypod. Neust. p« 517, 518. 

P FrQiflsard/Jiv. 1. chap. 137. a Ibid. chap. 138. 
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through the ranks of her army, exhdrted every man to do 
his duty, and to take revenge on these barbarous ra- 
vages/ Nor could she be persuaded to leave the field 
till the armies were on the point of engaging (Oct. 17). i 

The Scots have often been unfortunate in the great 
pitched battles which they fought with the English; 
even though they commonly declined such engs^ements 
where the superiority of numbers was not on their side : 
but never did they receive a ^lore fatal blow than the 
present. They were broken and chased off the field ; 
fifteen thousand of them, some historians say twenty 
thousand, were slain ; among whoin were Edward Keith, 
earl mareschal, and sir Thomas, Charteris, chancellor ; 
and the king himself was taken prisoner, with the earls 
of Sutherland, Fife, Monteith, Carrie, lord Douglas, and 
many other noblemen.' 

Philippa, having secured hei^ royal prisoner in the 
Tower,* crossed the sea at Dover; and was received in 
the English camp before Calais with all the triumph due ' 

to her rank, her merit, and her success. This Bjge was 
the reign of chivalry and gallantry : Edward's rourt ex- 
celled in these accomplishments as much as in policy and 
arms ; and if any thing could justify the obsequious de- 
votion then professed to the fair sex, it must be the ap- 
pearance of such extraordinary women as shone forth 
during that period. 

Calais ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Calais had been defended with re- 

taken, markable vigilance, constancy, and bravery, by the 
townsmen, during a siege of unusual length ; but 
Philip, informed of their distressed condition, determined 
at last to attempt their relief ; and he approached the 
English with an immense army, which the writers of that 
age make amount to two hundred thousand men. But 
he found Edward so surrounded with morasses, and se- 
<;ured by intrenchments, that, without running on inevi- 
table destruction, he concluded it impossible to make an 

' Fioiii^rd, liy. 1. chap. 158. * Ibid. chap. 1J9. * Bymer, vol. 5. p. bS7, 
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attempt on the English camp. . He had no other re- 
source than to send his rival a vain challenge to meet 
him in the open field, which being refused, he was 
obliged to decamp with his army, and disperse them into 
their several provinces.** 

John of Vienne, governor of Calais, now saw the ne- 
cessity of surrendering his fortress, which was reduced 
to the last extremity by famine and the fatigue of the in- 
habitants. . He appeared on the walls, and made a sig- 
nal to the English sentinels that he desired a parley. Sir 
Walter Manny was sent to him by Edward. " Brave 
knight (cried the governor), I have been intrusted by 
my sovereign with the command of this town ; it is 
almost a year since you besieged me ; and I have endea- 
voured, as well as those under me, to do our duty. But 
you are acquainted with our present condition : we have 
no hopes of relief ; we are perishing with hunger ; I am 
willing therefore to surrender, and desire as the sole con- 
dition, to ensure the lives and liberties of these brave 
men, who have so long shared with me every danger 
and fatigue."^ 

Manny replied, that he was well acquainted with the 
intentions of the king of England ; that that prince was 
incensed^ against the townsmen of Calais for their perti- 
nacious resistance, and for the evils which they had 
made him and his subjects suffer ; that he was deter- . 
mined to take exemplary vengeance on them; and would 
<iOt receive the town on any condition which should 
confine him in the punishment of these oiSendersi 
" Consider (replied Vienne), that this is not the treat- 
ment to which brave men are entitled : if any English 
knight had been in my situation, your king would have 
expected the same conduct from him. The inhabitants 
of Calais have done for their sovereign what merits the 
est^m of every princef^much more of so gallant a prince 

» Froissard, !!▼. 1. chap. 144, 145. Ayesbuiy, p. 161» 16?* 
< Froisiaid, Ht. 1. cluip^ 146. 
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as Edward. But I inform you, that if we must perisk^ 
we shall not perish unrevenged; and that we are not 
yet so reduced, but we can sell our lives at a high price 
to the victors. It is the interest of both sides to prevent 
these desperate extremities; and I expect that you your* 
self, brave knight, will interpose your good offices with 
your prince in out behalf." 

Mani^was struck with the justnesses the sentiments, 
and represented to the king the danger of reprisals, if he 
should give such treatment to the inhabitants of Calais. 
Edward was at last persuaded to mitigate the rigour of 
the conditions demanded ; he only insiisted that six of 
the most considerable citizens should be sent to him, to 
be disposed of as he thought proper ; that they should 
come to his camp carrying the keys of the city in their 
hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with ropes about 
their necks ; and, on these conditions, he promised to 
spare the lives of all the remainder/ 

When this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it 
struck the inhabitants with new consternation. To sa- 
crifice six of their fellow-citizens to certain destruction 
for signalizing their valour, in a common cause, appeared 
to them even more severe than that general punishiaeat 
with which they were before threatened ; aftd they found 
themselves incapable of corping to any resolution m<^ 
cruel and distressful a situation. At last one of the 
principal inhabitants, called Eustace de St Pierre, 
whos^ name deserves to be recorded, stepped fprth^ dod 
deelared himself willing to encounter death foi* the safety 
of bis friends and companions ; another animated by his 
example, made a like generous oifer ; a third and ; a 
fourth presented themselves to the same fate ; aind tfee 
whole number was soon completed) - These six hert)ie 
burgesses appeared-before Edward in the guise of ihalet 
factors, laid at ^ hisi .feefc^ the fc^ys of the^r <jity > and, were 
ordered to be led to execution. It is surprising that so 

^ I Fn(>iMaxid, Ut. < t. p. 146. - 
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g^ierous a prince should ever have entertained such a 
barbarous purpose against such men; and still more 
that he should seriously persist in the resolution of exe- 
cuting it.' But the entreaties of his queen saved his 
memory from that infamy ; she threw herself oh her 
knees before him, and; with tears in her eyes, begged 
the lives of these citizens. Having obtained her re^ 
quest, she carried them into her tent, ordered a repast 
to be set before them, and, after making them a jMresent 
of money and clothes, dismissed them in safety.^ 

The king took possession of Calais (Aug. 4), and im- 
mediately executed an act of rigour, more justifiable^ 
because tnore necessary, thto that which he had before 
resolved on. He knew that, notwithstanding his pre- 
tended title to the crown of France, every Frenchman 
regarded him as a mortal enemy ; he therefore ordered 
all the inhabitants of Calais to evacuate the town, and 
he peopled it anew with English ; a policy which pro- 
bably preserved so long to his successors the dominion 
of that important fortress. He made it the staple of 
wool, leather, tin, and lead; the four chief, if not the 
sole commodities of the kingdom, for which there was 
any considerable demand in foreign markets. All the 
English were obliged to bring thither these goods ; fo- 
reign merchants came to the same place in .order to pur- 
chase them ; and at a period when posts were not esta- 
blished; and when the communication between states was 
so imperfect, this institution, though it hurt the naviga- 

s This stoiy qf die aix burgesies of Cal^j Uke all other extraordinary stories, 
is somewhat to be suppected ; and so much the more, as Avesbury, p. 167, who is 
particular in'his naxratioxi of the surrender of Calais, says nothing of it; and, on 
the contrary, extols in general the king's generosity and lenity to i^e inhabitantsf 
The numberless mistakes of Froissard, proceeding either from negligence, creda- 
Uty> oiplove oCthelmarvellous* invalidate very much his testim<Hiy, even though 
he was a contemporary, and though his history was dedicated to queen Philippa 
hersell It is a mistake to imagine, that the patrons of dedications read the books, 
much less vouch for. all the contents of them. It is not a alight testimony that 
Ihtuld ^akeus give credit to a story so dishonourable to Edward, especially aAer 
that prooCof his humanity, in allowing a free passage to alji t|xe women, children, 
and iniirm people, at the beginning of the siege ; at least, it is scarcely to be be- 
lieved* l^hat if the stoty has atiy foundation, h« setiously meant to execute his me- 
naces agMnst the six townsmen of Calais. ^ * , ' 

•Froissar^; liy.l. chap. 146. 
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tioD of England, was probably of advantage to the king- 
dom. 

ThroHgh the mediation of the pope's legates, Edward 
concluded a truce with France ; but, even during this 
cessation of anns, he had very nearly lost Calais, the 
sole fruit of all his boasted victories. , The king had inr 
trusted that place to Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, who 
had discovered bravery and conduct in the wars, but was 
utterly destitute of every principle of honour and fidelity. 
This man agreed to deliver up Calais for the sum of 
twenty thousand crowns ; and Geoffrey de Chami, who - 
commanded the French forces in those quarters, and 
who knew that, if he succeeded in this service, lie should 
not be disavowed, ventured, without consulting his 
master, to conclude the bargain with him. Edward, in- 
formed of his treachery by means of Aimery 's secretary, 
summoned the governor to London on other pretences; 
and having charged him with the guilt, promised him 
his life, but on condition that he would, turn the con- 
trivance to the destruction of the enemy. The Italian 
easily agreed to this double treachery. A day was ap- 
pointed for the admission of the French ; and Edward, 
having prepared a force of about a thousand men, under 
sir Walter Manny, secretly departed from London, car- 
rjring with him the prince of Wales ; and, without be- 
ing suspected, arrived the evening before at Calais. He 
made a proper disposition for the reception of the enemy, 
and kept all his forces and the garrison under arms. Oh 
the appearance of Chami, a chosen band of French sol- 
diers was admitted at the postern ; and Aimery, receiv- 
ing the stipulated sum, promised that, with their assist- 
ance, he would immediately open the great gate to the 
troops, who were waiting with impatience for the fulfill- 
ing of his engagement. All the French who entered 
were immediately slain, or taken prisoners (Jan. 1) ; the 
great gate opened ; Edward rushed forth with cries of 
battle and of victory : the French, though astonished at 
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the event, behaved with' valour ; a fierce and bloody en* 
gagement ensued. As the morning broke, the king, 
who was not distinguished by his arms, and who foughj 
as a private man under the standard of sir Walter 
Manny, remarked a French gentleman, called Eustace 
de Ribaumont, who exerted himself with singular vi- 
gour and bravery ; and he was seized with a desire of 
trying a single combat with him. He stepped forth 
from his troop, and challenging Ribaumont by name 
(for he was known to him), began a sharp and dangerous 
encoimter. He was twice beaten to the ground by the 
valour of the Frenchman ; he twice recovered himself; 
blows were redoubled with equal force , on both sides ; 
the victory was long undecided; till Ribaumont, per- 
ceiving himself to be left almost alone, called out to his 
antagooist. Sir knight y I yield myself your prisoner; and ' 
at the same time delivered his sword to the king. Most 
of the French being overpowered by numbers, and in- 
tercepted in their retreat, lost either their lives or their 
liberty.** 

The French officers who had fallen into the hands of 
the English were conducted into Calais*; where Edward 
discovered to them the ants^onist with whom they had 
the honour to be engaged, and treated them with great 
regard and courtesy. They were admitted to sup with 
the prince of Wales and English nobility ; and, .after 
supper, the king himself came into the apartment, and 
went about, conversing familiarly with one or other of 
his prisoners. He even addressed hunself to Chami, 
and avoided reproaching him, in too severe terms, with 
the treacherous attempt which he had made upon Calais 
during the truce; but he openly bestowed the highest 
encomiums on Ribaumont ; called him the most valor* 
ous knight that he had ever been acquainted with ; and 
confessed that he himself had at no time been in so great 
danger as when engaged in combat. with him. He then 

*> Froissard, liv. 140— 142. 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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took a sti*ing' of pearls, which he wore about his own 
head, and throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, he 
said to him, ^^ Sir Eustace, I bestow this present upon 
you as a testimony of my esteem for your bravery ; and 
I desire you to wear it a year for my sake : I know you 
to be gay and amoroud^ and to take delight in the com* 
pany of ladies and damsels ; let them all know from what 
hand you had the present ; you are no longer a prisoner; 
I acquit you of your ransom ; and you are at liberty to- 
morrow to dispose of yourself as you think proper." 

Nothing proves more evidently the vast superiority 
assumed by the nobility and gentry above aU the other 
orders of men durix^ those ages, than the extreme differ- 
enoe which Edward made in his treatment of these 
French knights, and that of the six citizens of Calais> 
who had exerted more signal bravery in a cause more 
justifiable and more honourable. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Institution of the Garter — ^State of France — Battle of Poictieis--? 
Captivity of the king of France — State of that kingdom; — Inva- 
sion of France — Peace of Bretigni — State of France — Expedi- 
tion into Castile — ^Rupture Ti^ith France — 111 success of the Eng- 
lish — Death of the prince of Wales — Death — and character pf 
the king — Miscellaneous transactions in this reign. 

Institution ^^^ pfudeut couduct and great success of 
^ the Edward in his foreign wars had. excited a strong 
emulation and a military genius among the Eng* 
lish nobility ; and these turbulent barons, overawed by 
the crown, gave now a more useful direction to their 
ambition, and attached themselves to a prince who led 
them to the acquisition of riches and of glory. That he 
might farther promote the spirit of enmlation and obe^ 
dience, the king instituted the order of the Gfcarter, in 
imitation of some orders of a like nature, religious as 
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well as military, which had been established in different 
parts of Europe. The number received into this order 
<^onsisted of twenty-five persons, besides the sovereign; 
and as it has never been enlarged, this badge of distinct 
tion continues as honourable as at its first institution, 
and is still a valuable, though a cheap present, which 
the prince can confer on his greatest subjects. A vul*- 
gar story prevails, but is not supported by any ancient 
authority, that, at a court-ball, Edward's mistress, com*-^ 
monly supposed to be the countess of Salisbury, dropped 
her garter, and the king taking it up, observed mme of 
the courtiers to smile, as if they thought that he had not 
obtained this favour merely by accident;, upcm which he 
iCalled out, Honi soit gut mal y pensCj Evil to hifii that 
evil thinks ; and as every incident 6f gallantry )ftlil0tig 
those ancient warriors was magnified into a matter oi 
great importance,"" .he instituted the order of the Garter 
in memorial of this event, and gave these words dfi the 
motto of the order. This origin, though frivolous, is 
not unsuitable to the manners of the times ; and it it 
indeed difficult by any other means to account, either 
for the seemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or for 
the peculiar badge of the garter, which seems to have 
no reference to any purpose either of military use or 
ornament. 

But a sudden damp was thrown over this festivity and 
triumph^ of the court of England, by a destructive pesti- 
lence which invaded that kingdom, as well as the rest of 
Europe ; and is computed to have swept away near a 

c Tbere waa a singular instance about tlus time of the prevalence of cMvaliy 
and gidianCcy in the nations of Europe. A solemn du^ of thirty knights agtmi^ 
thirty was fought between Bembrough, an Englishman, and Beaumanoir, a Bre« 
too, of the par^ of Charles of Blois. The knights of ^e ^two natidctiB cttme ini^ 
the ^eldj and before the oombat began* Besoaoi^^&oii called out, that it would. be 
seen ihat day toho had th^ fairest ini$tmm^ After 4 blod^y combat the BretonA 

fTOTailed ; and gained for tliciir prize fuUliheKtytOL^o^t 6f uk^ir mistresses* be&uty, 
t is remarkable, that two such famous general^ aii^4V Robtfft ^olles and sir 
Hugh Calverly ^ew their swords in this ridioiloos^- contest. Sin^^Pore Daniel, 
vol. 2. p. 536, 537, &c. The women not only instigated the diasnpioDS to thoso 
rough if not bloody frays of tournament, but also fre<pxented ^e toaAiaments-dnr* 
i&l^ all ,the reign of Edward, whose spirit of gallantry encooiaged thifti^riietU^. 
See Knyghton, p. S597. 
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third of the inhabitants in eyeiy country which it at- 
tacked. It was probably more fatal in great cities than 
in the country ; and above fifty thousand souls are said 
to have perished by it in London alone.** This malady 
first discovered itself in the north of Asia, was spread 
over all that country, made its progress firom one end 
of Europe to the other, and sensibly depopulated every 
state through which it passed. So grievous a calamity, 
more than the pacific disposition of the princes, ' served 
to mftintAJn and prolong the truce between France and 
England. 

During this truce Philip de Valois died, with- 
Fiance, out being able to re-establish the affairs of France, 
* which his bad success against England had thrown 
into extreme disorder. This monarch, during the first 
years of his reign, had obtained the appellation of -Fbr- 
tunatCy and acquired the character of prudent; but he ill 
maintained either the one or the other; less fi-om his own 
fault, than because he was overmatched by the superior 
fortune and superior genius of Edward. But.the incidents 
in the reign of his son John gave the French nation 
cause to regret even the calamitous times of his prede- 
cessor. John was distinguished by many virtues, par- 
ticularly a scrupulous honour and fidelity ; he was not 
deficient in personal courage ; but as he wanted that 
masterly prudence and foresight which his difficult situ- 
ation required, his kingdom was at the same time dis- 
turbed by intestine commotions, and oppriessed with 
foreign wars. The chief source of its calamities was 
Charles king of Navarre, who received the epithet of the 
bad or wicked^ and whose conduct fully entitled him to 
that appellation. This prince was descended from males 
pf the blood royal of France; his inother was a daughter 

of Lewis Hutin ; he had himself espoused a daughter of 

, ^ •' • • • ' 

. ' Stowe's Surrey, p. 478. There were buried fiftv thouBand bodies in one church- 
yard » which 0ir Walter Manny had bought for the use of the poor. . T&e same 
author jNiys, that there died above fifty thousand persons of the plague in Norwich, 
which is quite incredible. 
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king John ; .but all these ties, which ought to have'coii- 
necjted him with the throne, gave him only greater 
power to shake and overthrow it. With regard to his 
personal qualities, he was courteous, affable, engaging, 
eloquent ; full of insinuation and address ; inexhausti- 
ble in his resources ; active and enterprising. But these 
splendid accomplishments were attended with such lie- 
fects as rendered them pernicious to his country, and 
even ruinous to himself: he was volatile, inconstant/ 
faithless, revengeful, malicious; restrained by no prin^ 
cipleorduly; insatiable in his pretensions ; and whether 
successful or unfortunate in one enterprise, he imme- 
diately undertook another, in which he was never de- 
terred from employing the most criminal and most dis- 
honourable expedients. 

The constable of Eu, who had been taken prisoner 
by Edward at Caen, recovered his liberty, on the pror 
mise of delivering as his ransom the town of Giiisii^- 
hear Calais, of which he Was superior lord ; but as John , 
was oflFended at this stipulation,- which, if fulfilled, 
opened still farther that frontier to the enemy j and as 
he suspected the constable of more dangerous con- 
nexipns with the king of England, he ordered him to be 
seized, and without any legal or formal trial, put him 
to death in prison. Charles de la Cerda was appointed 
constable in his place; and had a like fetal end. The 
king of Navarre ordered him to be assassinated ; and 
such was the weakness of the crown, that this prince, 
instead of dreading punishment, would not even agree 
to ask pardon for his offence, but on condition that he 
should receive an accession, of territory; and he had 
also John's second son put into his hands ^ a security 
for his person, when he came to court, and performed 
this act of mock penitence and humiliation before his 
sovereign.* , 

The two French princes seemed entirely reconciled ; 

- «^Froissard> livrl. chap. 144. 
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but this dtSBimulation, to which John submitted from 
necessity, and Charles from habit, did not long continue ; 
and the king of Navarre knew that he h^d reason to 
iqpprehend the most severe vengeance for the many 
cmnes and treasons which he had already committed, 
and the still greater, which he was meditating. To 
ensure himself of protection, he entered into a secret 
eorrespondence with England, by meam of Henry earl 
of Derby^ now earl of Lancaster, who at that time was 
mnployed in firuitless negotiations for peace at Avignon 
under the mediation of the pope< John detected this 
correspondence; and to prevent the dangerous effects 
of it, he sent forces into Normandy, the chief seEit of 
the king of Navarre's power, and attacked his castles 
and fortresses. But hearing that Edward had prepared 
an army to support his ally, he had the weakness to 
propose an accommodation with Charles, and even to 
give this traitorous subject the sum of a hundred thou* 
sand crowns as the purchase of a feigned reconcilement, 
which rendered him still more dangerous. The king of 
Naviute, insolent from past impunity, and desperate 
from the dangers which he apprehended, continued his 
intrigues ; and associating himself with Geofirey d'Har- 
6durt, who had received his pardon from Philip de Va- 
lois, but persevered still in his factious disposition, he in- 
<^reased the number of his partisans in every part of the 
kingdom. He! even seduced, by his address, Charles, 
the king of France's eldest son, a youth of seventeen 
years of age, who was the first that bore the appellation 
itf Dauphin, by the reunion of the province of Dau- 
phitiy to' the crown. But this prince, being made sen- 
sible of the danger and folly of these connexions, pro- 
mised to make atonement for the offence by the saoifice 
of his associates ; and, in concert with his father, he in- 
vited the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of the 
party, to a feast at Rouen, where they were betrayed 
into the hands of John. Some of the most obnoxious 
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were immedifitely led to execution ; the king of Navarre 
was thrown into prison/ But this stroke of severity in 
the kiag, and of treachery in the dauphin, was far from 
proving decisive in maintaining the rojral authority- 
Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles, and Geoffrey 
dljarcourt, put all the towns and castles belonging to 
that prince in a posture of defence ; and had immediate 
recourse to the protection of England in this desperate 
extremity. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had 
* always been ill obsarved on both sides, was now expired ; 
and Edward was entirely free to' support the French 
malecontents. Well pleased that the factions in France 
had at length gained him some partisans in that king- 
dom, which his pretensions to the crown had never been 
able to accomplish, he purposed to attack his enemy 
both on the side of Guienne, imder the command of 
the prince of Wales, and on that of Calais, in his own 
person. 

Yoimg Edward arrived in the Garonne with his army, 
on board a fleet of three himdred sail, attended by the 
earls of Warwick, Salisbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and other 
English noblemen. Being joined by the vassals of Gas^ 
cony, he took the field ; and as the present disorders m, 
France prevented every proper plan of defence, he car- 
ried on 'with impunity his ravages and devastations, 
according to the mode of war in that age. He reduced 
all the villages and several towns of Languedoc to 
adoies : he presented himself before Thoulouse ; passed 
the Garonne, and burned the suburbs of Carcassonne ; 
advanced even to Narbonne, laying every place waste 
around him : and after an incursion of six weeks, returned 
with a vast booty and many prisoners to Guienne, where 
he took up his winter*quarters.^ The constable of Bour^- 
bon, who commanded in these provinces, received orders, 

' FroiMStrdy Ut. 1. chap. 146. Aveftbury, p. 243. 
1^ IVoiMard, Ut. 1. chap. 144. 146. 
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though at the head of h superior army, on no account to 
run the hazard of a battle. 

The king of England's incursion from Calais was of 
the same nature, and attended with the same issue. He 
broke into France at the head of a numerous army ; ta 
which he gave a full licence of plundering and ravaging^ 
the open country. He advanced to St. Chner, where the 
king of France was posted ; and on the retreat of that 
prince followed him to Hesdin.** John still kept at a 
distance, and declined an engagement ; but in order to 
save his reputation^ he sent Edward a challenge to fight 
a pitched battle with him ; a usual bravado in that age, 
derived from the practice of single combat, and ridicu- 
lous in the art of war. The king, finding no sincerity 
in this defiance, retired to Calais, and thence went over 
to England in order to defend that kingdom against a 
threatened invasion of the Scots. 

Tlie Scots, taking advantage of the king^s absence, ^md 
that of the military power of Engliand, had surprised 
Berwick; and had collected an army with a view of 
.committing ravages upon the northern provinces ; but 
on the approach of Edward they abandoned that place, 
which was not tenable while the castle was in the hands 
of the English ; and retiring to their mountains, gave 
the enemy full liberty of burning and destroying, the 
whole country from Berwick to Edinburgh** Baliol 
attended Edward on this expedition; but finding that 
his constant adherence to the English had given his 
countrymen an unconquerable aversion to his title, and 
that he himself was declining through age and infirmi- 
ties, he finally resigned iato the king's hands his pre- 
tensions to the crown of Scotland,*" and received in lieu 
pf them an annual pension of 2000/., with which he 
passed the remainder of his life in privacy and retire- 
ment. 

^ FroisBard, liv. 1* chap. 144. Aveabury, p. 206. WaUing. p. 171. 
* Walsing. p. I7l. k Rymer, vol. 5. p. S23. Ypod. Neust. p. 521. 
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During these military operations, Edward received 
information of the increasing disorders in France, arising' 
from the imprisonment of the ^ting of Navarre ; and he 
sent Lancaster, at the head of a small army, to support 
the partisans of that prince in Normandy. The war^ 
was conducted with various success ; but chiefly to the 
disadvantage of the French malecontents ; till an impart 
tant; event happened in the other quarter of the king- 
dom, which had well nigh proved fatal to the monarchy 
of France, and threw everything into the utmost con- 
fusioa. 

Battle of "^^^ prince of Wales, encouraged by thfe sue- 
^^isse^* ^^^® ^^ *^^ preceding campaign, took the field 
with an army, which no historian makes amount 
to above twelve thousand men, and of which not a third 
were English ; and with this small body he ventiured to 
penetrate into the heart of France. After ravaging the 
Agenois, Quercy, and the Limousin, he entered the pro- 
vince of Berry; and made some attacks, though without 
success, on the towns of Bourges and Issoudun. It ap- 
peared, that his intentions were to march into Normandy, 
and to join his forces with those of the earl of Lancaster 
and the partisans of the king of Navarre ; but finding 
all the bridges on the Loire broken down, and every pass 
carefully guarded, he was obliged to think of making his 
retred.t into Guienne.* He found this reso^uticm the more 
necessary, from the intelligence which he received of the 
king of France's motions. That monarch, provoked at 
the insult offered him by this incursion, and entertaining 
hopes of success from the young prince's temerity, col- 
lected a great army of above sixty thousand men, and ad- 
vanced by hasty marches, to intercept his enemy. The 
prince, not aware of John's near approach, lost some days 
on his retreat before the castle of Remorantin;" a^d there- 
by gave the French an opportunity of overtaking him. 
They came within sight at Maupertuis near Poictiers^ 

iWalsing« p. -171. ."> Froissardi liv. 1. cliap. 1-58. Walsing. p.lTl. . 
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and Edward, sensible that his retreat was now become 
impracticable, prepared for battle with all the courage of 
a young hero, and with all the prudence of the oldest 
and most experienced commander. 

But the utmost prudence and courage would have 
proved insufficient to save him in this extremity, had 
the king of France known hdw to make use of his present 
advantages. His great superiority in numbers enabled 
him to surround the enemy; and, by intercepting all 
provisions, which were already become scarce in the 
English camp, to reduce this small army, without a blow, 
to the necessity of surrendering at discretion. But such 
was the impatient ardour of the French nobility, and so 
nmch had their thoughts' been bent on overtaking the 
English as their sole object, that this idea never struck 
any of the commanders; and they immediately took 
measures for the assault, as for a certain victory. While 
the French army was drawn up in order of battle, they 
were stopped by the appearance of tha cardinal of Peri- 
gord; who, having learned the approach of the two 
armies to each other, had hastened, by interposing his 
good offices, to prevent any farther, effiision of Christian 
blood. By John's permission, he carried proposals to 
the prince of Wales; and found him so sensible of the 
bftd posture of his affairs, that an accommodation seemed 
not impracticable. Edward told him, that he would 
agree to any terms consistent with his own honour and 
4hat of England ; and he offered to purchase his retreat 
by ceding all the conquests which he had made during 
thit^^and the former campaign, and by stipulating not to 
serve against France during the course of seven years. 
But John, imagining that he had now got into his hands 
a sufficient pledge for the restitution of Calais, required 
that Edward should surrender himself prisoner with a 
hundred of his attendants ; and off^ed, on these terms, 
a safe retreat to the English army. The prince rejected 
the proposal with disdain ; and declared that whatever 
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f<Mtune might atteid hini, England should never be 
obliged to pay the price of his ransom. This resolute 
answer cut off all hopes of an accommodation; but as the. 
day was already spent in negotiating, the battle was de- 
layed till the next moming.*" 

The cardinal of Perigord, as did all the prelates of the 
court of Rome, bore a great attachment to the Frendi 
interest ; but the most determined enemy could not, by 
any expedient, have done a greater prejudice to John's 
affairs than he did them by this delay. The prince of 
Wales had leisure, during the night (Sept 19), (o 
sftrengthen, by new intrenchments, the post'which he 
had before so judicioudy chosen ; and he contrived an 
ambush of three hundred men-at-arms, and as mahy 
arch^^, whom he put under the command of the captal 
de Buche, and ordered to make a circuit, that they might 
fall on the flank or rear of the French army during the 
engi^ment. The van of his army was commanded by 
the earl of Warwick, the rear by the earls of Salisbury 
and Suffolk, the main body by the prince himself. The 
" lords Chandos, Audeley, and many other brave and ex- 
perienced commanders, were at the head of different 
corps df his army. 

Captivity John also arranged his forces inthree divisions, 
of ic kingneariy equal ; the first was conunanded by the 
' duke of Orleans, the king's brother ; the second 
by the dauphin, attended by his two younger brothers ; 
the third by the king himself, who had by his side Philip 
his fourth son and favourite, then about fourteen years 
of age. There was no reaching the English army but 
through a narrow lane, covered on each side by hedges ; 
and in order to open this passage, th6 mareschals An- 
drehen and Clermont were ordered to advance with a 
separate detachment of men-at-arms. While they march- 
ed along the lane, a body of English archers, who lined 
the hedges, played them on each side with their arrows; 

" Froissard, IIt. i, chap. t61. 
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and being very near them^ yet placed in perfect safety, 
they coolly took their aim against the enemy, and slaugh- 
tered them with impunity. The French detachment, 
much discouraged by the unequal combat, and dimi- 
nished in their number, arrived at the end of the lane^ 
where they met on the open ground the prince of Wales 
himself, at the head of a chosen body, ready for their de- 
ception. They were discomfited and overthrown ; one 
of the mareschals was slain, the other taken prisoner; and 
the remainder of. the detachment, who were still in the 
lane^ and exposed to the shot of the enemy, without being 
able to make resistance, recoiled upon their own army^ 
and put every thing into disorder.** In that critical mo- 
ment the captal de Buche unexpectedly appeared, and 
attacked in flank the dauphin s line, which fell into some 
confusion. Landas, Bodenai, and StVenant, to whom 
the care of that young prince and his brothers had beeii 
committed, too anxious for their charge or for their own 
safety, carried them ofi" the field, and set the example of 
flight, which was followed by that whole division. TJre 
duke of Orleans, seized with a like panic, and imagining 
all was lost, thought no longer of fighting, but carried off* 
his division by a retreat, which ^oon turned into a flight.; 
Lord Chandos called out to the prince, that the day was 
won ; and encouraged him to attack the division under 
king John, which though more numerous than the whole- 
English army, were somewhat dismayed with the preci- 
pitate flight of their companions. John here made the 
utmost efforts to retrieve by his valour what his impru-. 
dence had betrayed ; and the only resistance made that 
day was by his line of battle. The prince of Wales fell 
with impetuosity on some German cavalry placed in the 
front, and commanded by the counts pf Sallebruche, 
Nydo, and Nosto ; a fierce battle ensued ; one side were 
encouraged by the near prospect of so great a victory ; 
the other were stimulated by the shame of quitting the 

« Froissa^d, liv, 1. cliap. 162. 
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field tp an enemy so^ ^uch inferior ; but the three Ger- 
man generals, together with the duke of Athens; consta- 
ble of France, falling in battle, that body of cavalry gave 
way, and left the king himself exposed to the whole fury 
of the enemy. The ranks were^very moment thinned 
around him; the nobles fell by his side oiie after another- 
his son, scarce fourteen years of age, received a wound, 
while he was fighting valiantly in defence of his father. 
The king himself, spent with fatigue, and overwhelmed 
by numbers, might easily have been slain ; but every 
English gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal 
prisoner, spared him in the action, exhorted him to sur- 
render, and offered him quarter ; several who attempted 
4;o seize him suffered for their temerity. He still cried 
out, Where is my cousin^ the prince ofWaks? and seemed 
unwilling to become prisoner to any person of inferior 
rank. But being told that the prince was at a distance 
on the field, he threw down his gauntlet, and yielded 
himself to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who 
had been obliged to fly his country for murder. His son 
was taken with hiin.** 

The prince of Wales, who had been carried away in 
pursuit of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely 
clear, had ordered a tent to be pitched, and was reposing 
himself after the toils of battle ; inquiring still, with 
great anxiety, concerning the fate of the French monarch. 
He dispatched the earl of Warwick to bring him intelli- 
gence ; and that nobleman came happily in time to save 
jthe life of the captive prince, which was exposed to 
greater danger than it had been during the heat of the 
action. The English had taken him by violience from 
Morbec ; the Gascons claimed the honour of detaining 
the royal prisoner ; and some brutal soldiers; rather than 
yield the prize to their rivals, had threatened to put hiin 
to death.** Warwick overawed both parties, ^d ap- 

pRymer, vol. 6» p. 72. 154. Froissard, liv. 1. chap. 164. 
4 FroissardytliY. 1. chap. 164. • 
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proaching the king with great demonstrations of respect, 
offered to conduct him to the prince's tent. 

Here commences the real and truly admirable heroiscd 
of Edwaid ; for victories are vulgar things in comparison 
of that moderation and humanity displayed by a young 
prince of twenty-seven years of age^ not yet cooled {rom 
the fury of battle, and elated by as extraordinary and as 
unexpected success as had ever crowned the arms of any 
commander^ He came forth to meet the captive king 
with all the marks of re&fard and sympathy : administered 
comfort to him amidst ^misforL^s; pdd him die tri- 
bute of praise due to his valour ; and ascribed his own 
victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to a supe- 
rior Providence, which controls all the efforts of human 
force and prudence/ The behaviour of John shewed him 
not unworthy of this courteous treatment : his present 
abject fortune never made him forget a moment that he 
was a king: more touched by Edward's generosity than 
by his own calamities, he confessed, that notwithstand- 
ing his defeat and captivity, his honour was still unim- 
paired; and that if he yielded the victory, it waa at least 
gained by a prince of such consummate valour and hu- 
manity. 

Edward ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for 
, the prisoner; and he himself served at the royal captive's 
' table, as if he had been one of his retinue ; he stood at the 
king's back during the meal ; constantly refused to take 
a place at table ;. and declared, that, being a subject, he was 
too well acquainted with the distance between his own 
rank and that of royal majesty, to assume such fireedonu 
All his fietther's pretensions to the crown of France were 
now buried in oblivion ; John, ill captivity, received the 
honours of a king, which were refused him when seated 
on the throne. His misfortunes, not his title, were re*^ 
spected ; and the French prisoners, conquered by this 
elevation of mind, more than by their late discomfiture, 

•Poul. Cenei. p.l97. 
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burst into tears of admiration ; which were only checked 
l^^ the reflection, that such genuine and unaltered h^poism 
in an enemy, must certainly in the issue prove but th^ ' 
more dangerous to their native country.* 

All the English and Gascon knights imitated the ge- 
nerous example set them by their prince. The captives 
were every where treated with humanity, and were soon 
after dismissed, pn paying moderate ransoms to the per- 
sons into whose hands they had fallen. The extent of 
their fortunes was considered; and an attention wi^ 
given, that they should still have sufficient means left to 
perform their military service in a manner suitable to 
their rank and quality. Yet so numerous were the no- 
ble prisoners, that these ransoBis, added to the spoils 
gained in the field, were sufficient to enrich the prince's 
army ; and as they had suflFered very little in the action, 
their joy and exultation were complete. 

The prince of Wales conducted his prisoner to Bour- 
deaux ; and not being provided with forces so niunerous 
Bs might enable him to push his present advantages, he 
concluded a two years' truce with France,* which was 
also become requisite, that he might conduct the captive 
king with safety to England. He landed at Southwark 
(May 24), and was met by a great concourse of people 
of all ranks and stations. The prisoner was clad in royal 
apparel, and mounted on a white steed, distinguished 
by its size and beauty, p.nd by the richness of its furni- 
ture. The conqueror rode by his side in a meaner at- 
tire, and carried by a black palfrey. In this situation, 
more glorious than all the insolent parade of a Roman 
triumph, he passed through the streets of London, and 
presented the king of France to his father, who advanced 
to meet him, and received him with the same courtesy as 
if he had been a neighbouring potentate that had volun- 
tarily come to pay him a friendly visit." It is impossible, 

_«FroU8ard»li¥,l.cliap. 168. < Rymer, toI. 6. p. 3. 

« Fiousard, li^, 1, chap. 173. 
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in reflecting on this noble conduct, not to perceive tbe 
advantages which resulted from the otherwise whimsical 
principles of chivalry, and which gave men, in those rude 
times, some superiority even over people of a more cul- 
tivated age and nation. 

The king of France, besides the generous treatment 
which he met with in England, had the melancholy con- 
solation of the wretched, to see companions in affliction. 
The king of Scots had been eleven years a captive in Ed- 
ward's hands ; and the good fortune of this latter monarch 
had reduced at once the two neighbouring potentates, 
with whom he was engs^ed in war, to be prisoners in bis 
capital. But Edward, finding that the conquest of Scot- 
land was nowise advanced by the captivity of its sove- 
reign, and that the govemmient, conducted by Robert 
Stuart, his nephew and heir, was still able to defend 
itself, consented to restore David Bruce to his liberty, for 
the ransom of one himdred thousand marks sterling; and 
that prince delivered the sons of all his principal no- 
bility as hostages for the payment.* 
State of Meanwhile, the captivity of John, joined to 
France, the preccdinff disorders of the French govem- 
ment, had produced in that country a dissolution, 
almost total of civil authority, and had. occasioned con- 
fusions the most horrible and destructive that had ever 
been experienced in any age, or in any nation. The 
dauphin, now about eighteen years of age, naturally 
assumed the royal power during his father's captivity ; 
but though endowed with an excellent capacity, even in 
such early years, he possessed neither experience nor 
authority sufficient to defend a state, assailed at once by 
foreign power and shaken by intestine faction. In order 
to obtain a supply, he assembled the states of the king- 
dom : that assembly, instead of supporting his adminis- 
tration, were themselves seked with the spirit of con- 

> Rymer, toI. 6. p. 45, 46. 5S. 56. Froiflbard, liv. 1. chap^ 174. Walsingham* 
p. 17; 
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fusion; and laid hold of the present opportunity to de- 
mand limitations of the prince s power, th« punishment 
of past malversations, and the liberty of the king of 
Navarre. Marcel, provost of the merchants, and first 
magistrate of Paris, put himself at the head of the un- 
ruly populacie ; and from the violence and temerity of his 
character, pushed them to commit the most criminal 
outrages against the royal authority^ They detained the 
dauphin in a sort of captivity ; they murdered in his pre- 
sence Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, ma- 
reschals, the one of Normandy, the other of Burgundy ; . 
they threatened all the other ministers with a like fate ; 
and when Charles, who was obliged to temporize and 
dissemble, made his escape from their hands, they levied 
war against him, and openly erected the standard of re- 
bellion. The other cities of the kingdom, in imitation 
of the capital, shook oflF the dauphin's authority ; took the 
government into their own hands ; and spread the disor- 
der into every province. The nobles, whose inclinations 
led them to adhere to the crown, and were naturally dis- 
posed to check these tunmlts, had lost all their influence ; 
and being reproached with cowardice, on account of the 
base desertion of their sovereign in the battle of Poic- 
tiers, were treated with universal contempt by the infe- 
rior orderSi The troops, who, from the deficiency of pay, 
were no longer retained in discipline, threw off all re- 
gard to their officers, sought the means of subsistence by . 
plunder and robbery, and associating to them all the 
disorderly people, with whom that age abounded, fonAed 
numerous bands, which infested all parts of the king- 
dom. They desolated the open country ; burned and 
pkmdered the villages ; and by cutting off all means of 
communication or subsistence, reduced even the inha- 
bitants of the walled towns to the most extreme neces- 
sity. The peasants, formerly oppressed and now left un- 
protected by their masters, became desperate from their 
present misery ; and rising every where in arms, carried 

VOL. II. 2 G 
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to the last extremity those disorders which were derived 
from the sedition of the citizens and disbanded soldiers/ 
The gentry, hated for their tyranny, were every where 
exposed to the violence of populai* rage ; and instead of 
meeting with the regakl due to their past dignity, ber 
came only, on that account, the object of more wanton 
insults to the mutinous peasants. They were hunted like 
wild beasts, and put to the sword without mercy ; their 
castles were consumed with fire, and levelled to the 
ground; their wives and daughters were first ravished, 
then murdered : the savs^es proceeded so far as to im- 
pale some gentlemen, and roasted them alive before a 
slow fire ; a body of nine thousand of them broke into 
Meux,, where the wife of the dauphin, with above three 
hundred ladies, had taken shelter ; the most brutal treat- 
ment and most atrocious cruelty were justly dreaded by 
this helpless company ; but the captal de Buche, though 
in the service of Edward, yet moved by generosity and 
by the gallantry of a true knight, flew to their rescue, 
and beat off* the peasants with great slaughter* In other 
civil wars, the opposite factions, falling under the govern- 
ment of their several leaders, commonly preserve still 
the vestige of some rule and order ; but here the wild 
state of nature seemed to be renewed : every man was 
thrown loose and independent of his fellows ; and the 
populousness of the country, derived from the preceding 
police of civil society, served only to increase the horror 
and confusion of the scene. 

Amidst these disorders, the king of Navarre made his 
escape from prison, and presented a dangerous leader to 
the furious malecontents.' But the splendid talents of 
this prince qualified him only to do mischief, and to in- 
crease the public distractions. He wanted the steadiness 
and prudence requisite for making his intrigues subser- 
vient to his ambition, and forming his numerous parti* 
sans into a regular faction. He revived his preteiisioms, 

y Froissaxd, liv. 1. chap. 182—184. ■ Ibid. chap. 181. 
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aomewhat obsolete, to the crown of France ; but while 
he advanced this claim, he relied entirely on his alliance 
with the Englidi, who were concerned in interei^ to dis^ 
appoint his pretensions; and who, being public and 
wveterate enemies to the state, served only, by the friend- 
43hip which they seemingly bore him, to render his cause 
the more odious. And in all his operations he acted 
more lil^e a leader of banditti, than one who aspired te 
be the head of a regular government, and who. was em* 
^aged, by his station, to endeavour the re^establishuient 
of order in the community. 

The eyes therefore of all the French, who wished to 
restore peace to their miserable and desolated country, 
were turned towards the.dauphia; and that young prince, 
though not remarkable for his military talents,, possessed 
^ much prudence Bsui spirit, that he daily gamed the 
ascendant over all his enemies. Marcel, the seditious 
provost of Paris, was slain while he was attempting to 
deliver the city to the king of Navarre and the Engliaii ; 
tmd the capital immediately returned to its duty.* Tha 
most considerable bodies of the mutinous peasants, were 
dispersed and put to the sword ; some bands of militaryr 
robbers underwent the same fate; and tiiough many 
grievous disorders still remained, France begcui' gradually 
to assume the face of a rc;gular civil government, and to 
form some plan for its defence and security. 

During the confiision in the dauphin's ajBhira, Edwand^ 
f^eemed to have a fevourable opportunity for pushing his 
conquests : but besides that his hands w<^ne tied by the 
truce, and he could only assist uxiderhand the £aiiCtion of 
Navarre^; the state of the English finances^ and militaryr 
power during those ages, rendered the kingdom incapa- 
ble of making any regular or steady effort, ojid obliged 
it to exert its force at very distant intervals, by which all 
the projected ends were commonly disappointed^ Edward 
eiOfloyed himself, during a conjunctufe so ini^tnigv 

« FroisBard, Ut. li cbfpu 18r. 
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chiefly in negotiations with his prisoner ; and John had 
the weakness to sign terms of peace, which, had they taken 
eflFect, must have totally ruined and dismembered his 
kingdom. He agreed to restore all the provinces which 
had been possessed by Henry I J. and his two sons, and 
to annex them for ever to England, without any obligation 
of homage or fealty on the part of the English monarch^ 
But the dauphin and the states of France rejected this 
treaty, so dishonourable and pernicious to the kingdom ;^ 
and Edward, on the expiration of the truce, having now 
by subsidies and frugality collected some treasure, pre- 
pared himself for a new invasion of France. 

The great authority and renown of the king and the 
prince of Wales, the splendid success of their former en- 
terprises, and the certain prospect of plunder from the 
defenceless provinces of France, soon brought together 
the whole military power of England; and the same 
motives invited to Edward s standard all the hardy ad- 
venturers of the diiferent countries of Europe.*" He 
passed over to Calais, where he assembled an army of 
near a hundred thousand men; a force which the dau- 
phin could not pretend to withstand in the open field. 
That prince, therefore, prepared himself to. elude a blow 
which it was impossible for him to resist. He put all 
the 'Considerable towns in a posture of defence, ordered 
them to be supplied with ms^azines and provisions; dis- 
tributed proper garrisons in all places; secured every 
thing valuable'in the fortified cities; and chose his own 
station at Paris, with a view of allowing the enemy to 
vent their fury on the open country. 
Invasion The king, aware of this plan of defence, was 
®^^^<^®- obliged to carry along with him six thousand 
waggons loaded with provisicms necessary for the 
subsistence of his army (Nov. 4). Afterravaging the pro- 
vince of Picardy, he advanced into Champagne; and 
haying a strong desire of being crowiied king of France- 

*>.FToi8gard, liv. 1, chap. 201. « Ibid. chap. 205. 
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at Rheims, the usual place in which this ceremony is per- 
formed, he laid siege to that city, and carried on his at- 
tacks,^ though without success, for the space of seven 
weeks.** The place was bravely defended by the inha- 
bitants, encouraged by the exhortations of the archbishop 
John de Craon ; till the advanced season (for this expe- 
dition was entered upon in the beginning of winter) 
obliged the king to raise the siege. The province of 
Champagne meanwhile was desolated by his incursions; 
and he thence coiiducted his army with a like intent into 
Burgundy, He took and pillaged Tonnerre, Gaillon, 
Avalon, and other small places ; but the duke of Bur- 
gundy^ that he might preserve his country from farther 
ravages, consented to pay him the sum of one himdred 
thousand nobles.*" Edward then bent his march towards 
the Nivemois, which saved itself by a like composition ; 
he laid waste Brie and the Gatinois ; and after a long 
march, very destructive to France, and somewhat ruinous 
to his own troops, he appeared before the gates off Paris, 
and taking up his quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, extended 
his army to Longjumeau, Mont-rouge, and Vaugirard. 
He tried to pr6voke the dauphin to hazard a battle, by 
sending him a defiance ; but could not make that pru- 
dent prince change his plan of operations. Paris was 
safe from the danger of an assault by its numerous gar- 
rison ; from that of a blockade by its well-supplied ma- 
gazineiS; and as Edward himself could not subsist his 
army in a country wasted by foreign and domestic ene- 
mies, and left also empty by the precaution of the dau- 
phin, he was obliged to remove his quarters ; and he 
spread his troops into the provinces of Maine, Beausse, 
and the Chartraine, which were abandoned to the fury 
of their devastations.^ The only repose which France ex- 
perienced was during the festival of Easter, when the 
king stopped the course of his ravages. For super- 

^ Froissard, liv. 1. chap. 208. Walsing. p. 174. 
«llyincr, voLe. p.l61. W;alsing. p. 174. ^ Walaing.p. 175. , 
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stition can sometimes restrain the rage of men, wlii(& 
neither justice nor hranawty is able to control. 

While the war was carried on in this ruinous manner^ 
the negotiations for peace were never interrupted ; but as^ 
the king still insisted on the fiiU execution erf the treaty, 
which he had made with his prisoner at London, an<l 
wiiich was strenuously rejected by the dauphin, there ap- 
peared no likelihood of an accommodation. The earl now 
duke of Lancaster (for this title was introduced into Eng- 
land during the present reign) endeavoured to soften tb^^ 
rigour of these terms, and to finish the war on more equal 
and reasonable conditions. He insisted with Edward^ 
that notwithstanding his great and su^ising successes^ 
the object of the war, if such were to be esteemed the ac- 
quisition of the crown of France, was not become any 
nearer than at the commencement of it ; or rather was Bet 
at a greater distance by those very victories and advaii- 
tages which seemed to lead to it. That his claim of sue- 
cession had not from the first procured him one partisai^ 
in the kingdom ; and the continuance of these destructive 
hostilities had united every Frenchman in the most im- 
placable animosity against him. That though intestme 
faction had creeped into the government of France, it 
was abating every moment ; and no party, even during 
the greatest heat of the contest, when subjection under a 
foreign enemy usually appears, preferable to the dominion 
of fellow-citizens, had ever adopted the pretensions of 
the king of England. That the king of Navarre hi^isdf^ 
who alone was allied with the English, instead of being 
a cordial friend, was Edward's most dangerous rival, and^ 
in the opinion of his partisans, possessed a much prefer- 
able title to the crown of France; That the prolongaticm 
of the war, however it might enrich the English soldiers, 
was ruinous to the king himself, who bore all the charges 
of the armament, without reaping any solid or durable 
advantage from it That if the present disorders of 
France continued, that kingdom would soon be reduced 
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to such a state of desolation, that it would affbrd no spoils 
to its ravagers ; if it could establish a more steady go- 
vernment, it might turn the chance of war in its favour, 
and by its superior force and advantages be able to repel 
the present victors. That the dauphin, even during his 
greatest distresses, had yet conducted himself with so 
much prudence, as to prevent the English from acquiring 
one foot of land in the kingdom ; and it were better for 
the king to accept by a peace what he had in vain at- 
tempted to acquire by hostilities, which, however hitherto 
successfol, had been extremely expensive, and might 
prove very dangerous ; and that Edward having acquired 
so much glory byiiis arms, the praise of moderation was 
the only honour to which he could now aspiire; an honour 
so much the greater, as it was durable, was united with 
that of prudence, and might be attended with the most 
real advantages.* 

Peace of Thcsc rcasous iuduccd Edward to accept of 
Bretigni. morc moderate tcHUS of peace; and it is probable 
that, in order to palliate this change of resolution, he as- ' 
cribed it to a vow made during a dreadful tempest, which 
attacked his army on their mslrch, and which ancient his- 
torians represent as the cause of this sudden accom- 
modation.** The conferences between the English and 
French commissioners were carried on during a few days 
at Bretigni in the Chartraine, and the peace was at last 
concltided (May 8) on the following conditions.' It 
was stipulated that king John should be restored to 
his liberty, and should pay as his ransom three millions 
af crowns of gold, about 1,500,000/. of our present 
money ;^ .which was to be discharged at different pay- 

f Froissard, lir. 1. chap. 211. ^ Id. ibid. 

* Kymer, vol. 4. p. 178. Froissard, Ht. 1. chap. 212. 
^ This is a prodigious sum, and probably near the half of what the king re- 
ceived from the parliament during the whole course of his reign. It must be re- 
marked» that a tenth and fifteenth (which was always thought a high grant) were/ 
in the eighth year of his reign, fixed at about 29,000/. ; there were said to be near 
thirty thousand sacks of wool exported every year: a sack of wool was, at a me- 
dium, sold for 5/. Upon these suppositions it would be easy to compute all the 
parliamentary grants, takinc the lists as they stand in l^yrrel, vo|. 3. p. 780.; 
though somewhat must still Be left to conjecture. The king levied more money 
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ments ; that Edward should for ever renounce all claim 
to the crown of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, possessed by his 
ancestors; and should receive in exchange the provinces 
of Poictou, Xaintonge, TAgenois, Perigort, the Limousin, 
Qu^rcy, Rovergue, I'Angoumois, and other districts in 
that' quarter, together with Calais, Guisnes, Montfeuil, 
and the county of Ponthieu, on the other side of France; 
that the full sovereignty of all these provinces, as well 
as that of Guienne, should be vested in the crown of Eng- 
land, and that France should renounce all title to feudal 
jurisdiction, homage, or appeal from them ; that the king 
of Navarre should be restored to all hi^honours and pos- 
sessions ; that Edward should renounce his confederacy 
with the Fleming, John his connexions with the Scots ; 

between the families of Blois and Mountfort, should be 
decided by arbiters appointed by the two kings; and if 
the competitors refused to submit to the award, the dis- 
pute should no longer be a ground of war between the 
kingdoms ; and that forty hostages, such as should be 
agreed on, should be sent to England as a security for 
the execution of all these conditions.^ 

In consequence of this treaty, the king of France was 
brought over to Calais (July 8) ; whither Edward akp 
soon after repaired ; and there both princes splemnly -ra- 
tified the treaty. John was sent to Boulogne ; the king 
accompanied him a mile on his joumfey ; and the two 
monarchs parted with many professions, probably cordial 

on Hs subjects thai! any of his predecessors ; and the parliament frequently com* 
plain of the poverty of the people, and the oppressions under which they laboured. 
But itis to be remarked, that a ^ird of the French king's ransom was'yet unpaid 
when war broke out anew between the two crowns ; his son chose rather to em- 
ploy his money in combating the English, than in enriching them. See Kymer, 
vol. 8. p. 315. 

^ The hostages were the two sons of the French king, John and Lewis; his bro- 
ther Philip di^e of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon count de 
Ponthieu, the count d'Eu, de LongueYille, de St. Pol, de Harcourt, de Yendome, 
de Couci, de Craon, de Montmorency, and many of the chief nobUity of France. 
The princes were mostly released on the fulfiUmg of certain articles ; others oT 
the hostajges, and the duke of Berry among the rest, were permitted to return 
upon their parol©, which they did not keep. Rymer, vol. 6. p. 378. 285. 287. 
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and sincere, of mutual amity." The good disposition of 
John made hiiji folly sensible of the generous treatment 
which he had received in England, and obliterated all 
memory of the ascendant gained over him by his rival. 
There seldom has been a treaty of so great importance so 
faithfoUy executed by both parties. Edward had scarcely 
from the beginning entertained any hopes of acquiring 
the crown of France ; by restoring. John to his liberty, 
and making peace at a juncture so favourable to his ajrms, 
he had now plainly renounced all pretensipns of this na- 
ture : he had sold at a very high price that chimerical 
claim ; and had at present no other interest than to re- 
tain those acquisitions which he had made with such An- 
gular prudence and good fortune. John, on the other 
hand, though the terms were severe, possessed such fidc-^ 
lity and honour, that he was determined at all hazards 
to execute them, and to use every expedient for satisfy- 
ing-a monarch who had indeed been his greatest political 
enemy, but had treated him personally ^ith singular 
hmnanity and regard. But notwithstanding his endea- 
vours, there occurred many difficulties in folfiUing hjs 
purpose ; chiefly frcwtn the extreme reluctance which 
many towns iand vassals in the neighbqurhood of Guiemae 
expressed against submitting to the English dominion ;** 
and John, in order to adjust these differences, took a 
resolution of coming over himself to England. His 
coimcil endeavoured to dissuade him from this rash de- 
sign ; and probably would have been pleased to see him 
employ more chicanes for eluding the execution of so 
disadvantageous a treaty : but John replied to them, that 
though good faith were banished from-the rest of the 
earth, she ought still to retain her habitation in the 
breasts of princes. Some historians would detract from 
the merit of this honourable conduct, by representing 
John as enamoured of an English lady, to whom he was 
glad on this pretence to pay a visit; but besides that this 

n Froissard, liv. 1. chap. 213. " Ibid. chap. 214. 
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sunnise is not founded on any good authority, it appears 
somewhat unlikely, on account of the advanced age of 
that prince, who was now in his iSfty-sixth year. He was 
lodged in the Savoy ; the palace where he h^d resided 
during his captivity , and where he soon after sickened and 
died (April 8). Nothing can be a stronger proof of the 
grfeat dominion of fortune over men, than the calamities 
which pursued a monarch of such eminent valour, good- 
ness, and honour, and which he incurred merely by Tea- 
son of some slight imprudences, which in other situations 
would have been of no importance. But thbugh both 
his reign and that of his father proved extremely unfor- 
tunate to their kingdom, the French crown acquired, 
during their time, very considerable accessions, those of 
Dauphiny and Burgundy. This latter province, how- 
fever, John had the imprudence again to dismember by 
bestowing it oh Philip his fourth soil, the object of his 
most tender affections ;** a deed which was afterward the 
source of many calamities to the kingdom. 

John was succeeded in the throne by Charles the dau- 
phin, a prince educated in the school of adversity, and 
well qu&lified by his consuixlinate prudence and experi- 
ehte to repair all the losses which the kingdom had sus- 
tained from the errors of his two predecessors. Contrary 
to the practice of all the great princes of those times, 
which held nothing in estimation but military courage, 
he seems to have fixed it as a maxim never to appear at 
the head df his. armies ; and he was the first king in 
Euro{)6 that shewed the advantage of policy, foresight, 
aiid judgment, above a rash and precipitate valour. The 
Events of his reign, compared with those of the preceding, 
are a proof how little reason kingdoms have to value 
themselves on their victories, or to be humbled by their 
d6fe^ts ; which in reality ought to be ascribed chiefly to 
the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and are of little 

• Rymer, vol. 6. p» 4f 1. 
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mbment towards determining national characters affitd 
manners. 

State 6f Before Charles c6tiM think of c6*unterbalancitig 
France. gQ great a power as Englattd, it was necessary 
for him to remedy tiiie many disorders to which his own 
kingdom was exposed. He turned his arms against the 
king of Navarre, the great disturber of France during 
that age; he defeated this prince by the conduct of 
Bertrand du Guescline, a gentleman of Britannyj one of 
the most accomplished characters of the age, whom hfe 
had the discernment to choose as the instrument of all 
his victories f and he obliged his enemy to accept of 
moderate 4erins'of peace. Du Gruesclin wais less for- 
tutiate in the wars of Britanny, which still continued 
notwithstanding the mediation of France and England : 
he Was defeated and taken prisoner at Auray by Choft- 
doi ; Charks of Blois was ther^ slain^ and the young 
count of Mountfort feoon after got entire possesSsion of 
that dutchy.** But the prudence of Charles broke the 
force of this blow ; he submitted to the decision of for- 
tune ; he acknowledged the title of Moulitfort, though 
a ssealous partisan of England ; and received the prof- 
fered homage for his dominions. But the chief obstacle 
which the French king met With in the settlement of the 
st^te proceeded from obscure enemies, whom their crimes 
aJone rendered eminent, and their number dangerous. . 
On the conclusion of the treaty of Bretigai, the many 
military adventurers who had followed the standard 6f 
Edward, being disposed into the several provinces, and 
t>08sessed of strong holds, refused to lay down their arms, 
or rdiinquish a course of life to which they were now ac- 
Gilstoiiied^ and by which alone they could gain a subsist-* 
ence.^ They associated themselves with the banditti^ 
who were already irtured to the habits of rapine and vio- 
lence ; and under the name of the ctnnpanies and cp^m* 

P FroisBard, Hv. 1 . cHap. 1 1 9, 1 20. q Ibid. chap. 22^, &c. Walsing. p. 180. 

. i^FraisBfurd^liT. l.cb&p. 214. 
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panionSj became a terror to all the peaceable inbabitaixts. 
Some Eiiglish and Gascon gentlemen of character, par- 
ticularly sir Matthew Goumay, sir Hugh Calverly, the 
chevalier Verte, and others, were not ashamed to take 
the command of these ruffians, whose numbers amounted^ 
on the whole to near forty thousand, and who bore the 
appearance of regular armies, rather than bands of rob- 
bers. These leaders fought .pitched battles with the 
troops of France, and gained victories ; in one of which 
Jaques de Bourbon, a prince of the blood, was slain;* and 
they proceeded to such a height, that they wanted litde 
but regular establishments to become princes, and there- 
by sanctify, by the maxims of the world, their infamous 
profession. The greater spoil they committed on the 
country, the more easy they found it to recruit their 
number ; all those who were reduced to misery and de- 
spair flocked to their standard : the evil was every day 
increasing ; and though the pope declared them excom- 
municated, these military plunderers, however deeply 
affected with the sentence, to which they paid a much 
greater regard than to any principles of morality, could 
not be induced by it to betake themselves to peaceable 
or lawful professions. 

As Charles was not able by power to redress so enor- 
mous a grievance, he was led by necessity, and by the 
turn of his character, to correct it by policy, and to con- 
trive some method of discharging into foreign countries 
this dangerous and intestine evil. 

Peiter king of Castile, stigmatized by his contempora- 
ries and by posterity with the epithet of Cruely had filled 
with blood and murder his kingdom and his own family ; 
and having incurred the universal hatred of his subjects, 
he kept, from present terror alone, an anxious and pre- 
carious possession of the throne. H[is nobles fell. every 
day the victims of his severity ; he put to death several 
of his natural brothers from groundless jealousy ; e?tch 

■ Frobsaid, liv. 1. chap. 214, ^tf. 
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murder,- by multiplying his enemies^ became the occasion 
of fresh barbarities ; and as he was not destitute of ta- 
lents, his neighbours, no less than his own subjects, were 
alarmed at. the progress of his violence and injustice. 
The ferocity of his temper, instead of being softened by 
his strong propensity to love, was rather inflamed by that 
passion, and took thence new occasion to exert itself. 
Instigated by Mary de Padilla, who had acquired the 
ascendant over him, he threw into prison Planche de 
Bourbon, his wife, sister to the queen of France ; and 
soon after made way by poison for the espousing of his 
mistress. • 

Henry, count of Transtamare, his natural brother, see- 
ing the fate of every one who had become obnoxious to 
this tyrant, took arms against him»; but being foiled in 
the attempt, he sought for refuge in France, where he 
found the minds of men extremely inflamed against 
Reter, on account of his murder of the French princess. 
He asked permission of Charles to enlist the companies 
in his service, and to lead them into Castile; where, from 
the concurrence of his'own friends, and the enemies of 
his brother, he had the prospect of certain and immediate 
success. The French king, charmed with the project, 
employed du Ouesclin in negotiating with the leaders of 
these banditti The treaty was soon concluded. The 
high Character of honour which that general possessed 
made every one trust to his promises: though the in- 
tended expedition was kept a secret, the companies im- 
plicidy enlisted under his'standard; and they required]no 
other condition before their engs^ement, than an assu- 
rance that they were not to be led against the prince of 
Wales in Guienne. But that prince was so little averse 
to the enterprise, that he allowed some gentlemen of his^^ 
retinue to enter into the service imder du Guesclin. : . . 

Du Guesclin, h jiving completed his levies, led the army, 
first to Avignon, where the pope then resided, and de- 
manded^ sword in hand, an absolution for his soldiers, 
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aii4 the sum of twQ hm^^r^ thoui^ft^ Uyres. The first 
was readily promiaeci hipi. ;. 30130^ more cliffieully was 
9iade with regard to the second. ^' I believe that my 
fellows (replied du Guesclin) may make a shift to do 
without your absolution ; but the money is absolutely 
necessary." The pope their extorted from the inhabits 
ants in the city and neighbourhood the sum of a, hiMi- 
dred thousand livres, and oflfered it to du Guesclia. " It 
is not my purpose (cried that generous warrior) to op- 
press the innocent people. The pope and his cardinals 
themselves can well spare me that sum from their own 
coffers. This money, I insist, must be restored to the 
owners. And should they be defrauded of it, I shall 
myself return from the other side of the Pyrenees, and 
oblige you to make thein restitution." The pope found 
the necessity of submitting, and paid him from his treav 
sury the sum demanded.* The army, hallowed by the 
blessings, and enriched by the spoils of the church, pror 
ceeded on their expedition. 

Esrpedition Thcsc. experienced and hardy soldiers, con- 
Si*! ^" ducted by so able a general, easily prevailed over 

1S67. the king of Castile,, whose subjects, instead of ^ 
supporting their oppressor, were ready to join the enemy 
against him."* Peter fled from his dominions, took 
shelter in Guienne, and craved the protecdon of ih^ 
prince of Wales, whom his father had invested with the 
sovereignty of these conquered provinces^, by the title of 
the principality of Aquitaine.'' The prince seemed now 
to have entirely changed his sentiments with regard to 
the Spanish transactions; whether that he was moved 
by the generosity of supporting a distressed prince, and 
thought, as is but too usual, among sovereigns, that the 
rights of the people were a. matter of much less considei , 
ration ; or dreaded the a^quisiticfn of so pow?ar&l a noa-t 
fedemte to France as the new king, of Castile ; or what 

* Hist, du Guesclin. " FroisBard, liv. 1. chap. ?30. 

X Rymer« voU 6. p. 384. Ftois^axd, Ut. l.chitp. 2Si» 
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is most probable, was impatient of rest and ease, aud 
nought only an opportunity for exerting his military taT 
lents, by which he had already acquired so much renoxvn* 
He promised his assistance to the dethroned monarch ; 
and having obtained the consent of his father, he levied 
a great army, and set out upon his enterprise. He was 
accompanied by his- younger brother, John of Gaiint, cre- 
ated duke of Lancaster, in the room of the good prince of 
that name, who had died without any male issue, and 
whose daughter he had espoused. Chandos also, who 
bore among the English the same character which du 
Guesclin had acquired among the French, commanded 
under him in this expedition. 

The first blow which the prince of Wales gave to 
Henry of Transtamare, was the recalling of all the com- 
panies from his service ; and so much reverence did they 
bear to the name^^f Edward, that great numbers of them 
immediately withdrew from Spain, and enlisted under 
his banners. Henry, however, beloved by his new sub- 
jects, and supported by the king of Arragon and others 
of his neighbours, was able to meet the enemy with an 
army of one hundred thousand men ; forces three times 
more numerous than those which were commanded by 
Edward. Du Guesclin, and all his experienced officers, 
advised him to delay any decisive action, to cut off the 
prince of Wales's provisions, and to avoid every engs^e- 
ment with a general, whose enterprises had hitherto been 
always conducted with prudence and crowned with suc- 
cess. Henry trusted too much to his numbers ; and 
ventured to encounter the English prince at Najara^ 
(April 3). Historians of that age are commonly very 
copious in describing the shock of armies in battle, the 
valour of the combatants, the slaughter and various suc-^ 
cesse&i of the day ; but though small rencounters in those 
times were often well disputed, nulitary discipline was 
always too imperfect to preserve order in great armies ; 

9 Froissard, liv. 1, cbap. «4l. 
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and auch actions deserve more the name of routs than of 
battles. Henry was chased", off the field, with the loss 
of above twenty thousand men : there perished only 
four knights and forty private men on the side of the 
English. 

Peter, who so well merited the infamous epithet which 
he bore, purposed to murder all his prisoners in c<dd 
blood ; but was restrained from this barbarity by the 
remonstrances of the prince of Wales. All Castile now 
submitted to the victor ; Peter was restored to the throne; 
and Edward finished this perilous enterprise with his 
usual glory. But he had soon reason to repent = his con- 
nexions with a man like Peter, abandoned to all sense 
of virtue and honour. The ungrateful tyrant refused the 
stipulated pay to the English forces ; and Edward, find- 
ing his soldiers daily perish by sickness, and even his 
own health impaired by the climate, was obliged, with- 
out receiving any satisfaction on this head, to return into , 
Guienne.'' 

The barbarities exercised by Peter over his helpless 
subjects, whom he now regarded as vanquished rebels; 
revived all the animosity of the Castilians against him ; 
and,- on the return of Henry of Transtamare, together 
with du Guesclin, and some forces levied anew in France, 
the tyrant was again dethroned, and was taken prisoner. 
His brother, in riesentment of his cruelties, murdered him 
with his own hand ; and was placed on the throne of 
Castile,' which he transmitted to his posterity. The 
duke of Lancaster, who espoused in second marriage the 
eldest daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title 
of that sovereignty, and, by claiming the succession, in- 
ci^eased the animosity of the new, king of Castile against 
England. . - r ^ ^ ^. - 

Htipture B^* ^^^ prejudice which the affairs of prince 
Fr^ce Edward received from this splendid though ini- 
. ^368. prudent expedition, ended not with it He had 

'. Jroissard, li?. 1. chap..249> 243. Walsiqgham, p. 182. 
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involved himself in so much debt, by his preparations 
and the pay of his troops, that he found it necessary, on 
his return, to impose on his principality a new tax, to 
which some of the nobility consented with extreme re- 
luctance, and to which others absolutely refused to 
submit' This incident revived the animosity which the 
inhabitants bore to the English, and which all the 
amiable qualities of the prince of Wales were not able 
to mitigate or assuage. They complained that they 
were considered as a conquered people, that their pri- 
vileges were disregarded, that all trust was given to the 
English alone, that every office of honour and profit was 
conferred on these foreigners, and that the extreme re- 
luctance which most of them had expressed to receive 
the new yoke, was likely to be long remembered against 
them. They cast, therefore, their eyes towards their 
ancient sovereign, whose prudence they found had now 
brought the affairs. of his kingdom into excellent order; 
and the counts of Armagnac, Commigne, and Perigord, 
the lord d' Albert, with other nobles, went to Paris, and 
were encouraged to carry their complaints to Charles, 
as to their lord paramount, against these oppressions of 
the English government.'* 

In the treaty of Bretigni it had been stipulated that 
the two kings should make renunciations, Edward of 
his claim to the crown of France, and to the provinces of 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; John of the homage 
and fealty due forGuienne, and the other provinces 
ceded to the English. But when that treaty was con- 
firmed and renewed at Calais, it was found necessary, as 
Edward was not yet in possession of all the territories, 

« This tax was a livre upon a hearth : and it was ima^ned that the imposition 
would have yielded one million two hundred thousand firres a year, which sup« 
poses so many hearths in the provinces possessed by the English. But such loos6 
conjectures have commmily no manner of eMthoi^ty, much less in such ignorant 
times. There is a strtmg instance of it in the present reign. The house of com- 
mons granted the king a tax of S2s. on each parish, supposing t^at the amount of 
the whole would be 50,OOOL But they were found to be in a mistake of near 
five to one. Cotton, p. 3. And the council assumed the power of augmentjing tbi* 
tax upcm each parish. ^ Froissard, liv. 1. chap. 244. 

VOL. II. 2 H ^ 
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that the mutual raiunciations should for some time be 
deferred ; and it was agreed that the parties meanwhile 
should make no use of their respective claims against 
each other/ Though the failure in exchanging these 
renunciations had still proceeded from France/ Edward 
appeaurs to have taken no umbarge at it ; both because 
this clause seemed to give him entire security, and be- 
cause some reasonable apology had probably been made 
to him for each delay. It was, however, on this pre- 
tence, though directly contrary to treaty, that Charles 
resolved to groiind his claim, of still considering himself 
as superior lord of those provinces, and of receiving the 
appeals of his sub-vassals.* 

But aa views of policy, more than those of justice, 
enter into the deliberations of princes ; and as the mortal 
injuries received from the English, the pride of their 
triumphs, the severe terms imposed by the treaty oi 
peace, seemed to render every prudent means of revenge 
honourable against them; Charles was detennined to 
tali^ this measure, less by the reasonings of his civilians 
and lawyers than by the present situation of the two 
monarchies. He considered the declining years of Ed- 
ward, the languishing state of the prince of Wales's 
health, the affection which the inhabitants of all these 
provinces bore to their ancient mastei', their distance 
from England, their vicinity to France, the extreme ani- 
mosity expressed by his own subjects against these in- 
vaders, and their ardent thirst of vengeance ; and having 
silently made all the necessary preparations, he sent to 
the prince of Wales a summons to appear in his court at 
' Paris, and there to justify his conduct towards his vas- 
sals. The prince replied, that he would come to Paris ; 
but it should be at the head of sixty thousand men/ 
The unwarlike character of Charles kept prince Edward^ 

c Burner, vol. 6. p. ?19. 430. 334. 237. 243. 

* Rot. Franc. 35 Ed. III. m. S. from Tyrrel, vol. 3. p. 643. 

« FroiMard, Uv. 1. cliap. 245, ^ ibid. diap. 248. 
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^ven yet, from thinking that that monarch was in earnest 
in this bald and hazardous attempt. 
VI success I* soon appeared what a poor return the king 
^®^ had received by his distant conquests for a.11 the 
1370. blood and treasure expended in the quarrel, imd 
how impossible it was to retain acquisitions, in an age 
when no regular force could be maintained sufficient to 
defend them against the revolt of the inhabitants, espe- 
cially if that danger was joined with the invasion of a 
foreign enemy. Charles first fell upon Ponthieu, which 
gave the English an inlet into the heart of France ; the 
citizens of Abbeville opened their gates to him ;* those of 
St. Valori, Rue, and Crotoy, imitated the example, and 
the whole country was in a little time reduced to sub- 
mission. The dukes of Berri and Anjou, brothers to 
Charles, beii^g assisted by Du Guesclin, who was re- 
called from Spain, invaded the southern provinces ; and 
by means of their good conduct, the favourable disposi- 
tions of the people, and the ardoiu" of the French nobi- 
lity, they made every day considerable, progress against 
the English. The state of the prince of Wales's health 
did not permit him to mount on horseback, or exert his 
usual activity ; Chandos, the constable of Guienne, was 
slain in one action ;^ the captal de Buche, who suc- 
ceeded him in that office, was taken prisoner in another;^ 
and when young Edward himself was obliged by his 
increasing infirmities to throw up the command, and 
return to his native country, the affairs of the English 
in the south of France seemed to be menaced with total 
ruin. 

The king, incensed at these injuries, threatened to 
put to death all the French hostages who remained in 
his hands ; but on reflection abstained from that unge- 
nerous revenge. After resuming, by advice of parlia- 
ment, the vain title of king of France,^ he endeavoured 

8 Walsingliami, p. 183. •> Froiasard, liy. 1. chap. 2?T. Walsiag. p. 185. 
^ Froiflsard, Uv, l.chap. 310. ^ Rymer,yol. 6. p. 631. Cotton's ^ridg. p. 106. 
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to send succours into Gascony; but all his attempts 
both by sea and land proved unsuccessful. The earl of 
Pembroke was intercepted at sea, and taken prisoner, 
with his whole army near Rx)chelle, by a fleet which the 
king of Castile had fitted out for that purpose ;* Edward 
himself embarked for Bourdeaux with another army ; 
but was so long detained by contrary winds, that he was 
obliged to lay aside the enterprise." Sir Robert KnoUes, 
at the head of thirty thousand men, marched out of Ca- 
lais, and continued his ravages to the gates of Paris, 
without being able to provoke the enemy to an engage- 
ment ; he proceeded in his march to the provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, which he laid waste ; but part of his 
army being there defeated by the conduct of du Gues- 
clin, who was now created constable of France, and who 
seems to have been the first consummate general that 
had yet appeared in Europe, the rest were scattered and 
dispersed, and the small remains of the English forces, 
instead of reaching Guienne, took shelter in Britanny, 
whose sovereign had embraced the alliance of England." 
The duke of Lancaster, some time after, made a like at- 
tempt with an army of twenty-five thousand men ; and 
marched the whole length of France from Calais to 
Bourdeaux; but was so much harassed by the flying 
parties which attended him, that he brought not the half 
of his army to the place of their destination. Edward, 
from the necessity of his affairs, was at last obliged to 
conclude a truce with the enemy ;^ after almost all his 
ancient possessions in France had been ravished from 
him, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and all his con- 
quests except Calais. 

The decline of the king's life was exposed to many 
mortifications, and corresponded not to the splendid and 
noisy scenes which had filled the beginning and the mid- 

iFroissard, liv. 1. chap. 302 — ^504. Walsing. p. 186. 
w Froiasaid, chap. 311. Walflmjr. p. 1 87. . "Froissard, Ut. 1. chap. Wl, 

WalsiDg. p. 185, o Froinsard, ch^). 3«l. Walsing. p.'l8r. 
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dk. of it. Besides seeing the loss of his foreign domi- 
nions, and being baffled in every aitempt to defend them-, 
he fjBlt the decay of hi^ authority at home, and experi- 
enced, from the sharpness of some parliamentary remon- 
strances, the great inconstancy of the people, and the 
influence of present fortune over all their judgments.^ 
This prince who, during the vigour of his age, had been 
chiefly occupied in the pursuits of war and ambition, be- 
gan, at an unseasonable period, to indulge himself in 
pleasure; and being now a widower, he attached himself 
to a lady of sense and spirit, one Alice Pierce, who ac- 
quired a great ascendant over him, and by her influence 
gave such general disgust, that, in order to satisfy the 
parliament, he was obliged to remove her from court.** 
The indolence also, naturally attending old age and in- 
firmities, had made him, in a great measure, resign the 
administration into the hands of his son the duke of Lan- 
caster, who, as he was far from being popular, weakened 
extremely the affection whicht the English bore to the 
person and government of the king. Men carried their 
jealousies very far against the duke ; and as they saw, 
with much regret, the death of the prince of Wales every 
day approaching, they apprehended, lest the succession 
of his son Richard, now a minor, should be defeated by 
the intrigues of Lancaster, and by the weak indulgence 
of the old king. But Edward, in order to satisfy both 
the people and the prince on this head, declared in par- 
liament his grandson heir and successor to the crown; 
and thereby cut ofi* all the hopes of the duke of Lancas- 
ter, if he ever had the temerity to entertain any. 
Death of The priuce of Wales, after a lingering illness, 
^®^^gf died in the forty-sixth year of his age ; and left 
June 8. ^ character illustrious for every gminent virtue ; 
and from his earliest youth, till the hour he ex- 
pired, unstained by any blemish. His valour and mili- 
.tary talents formed the smallest part of his merit ; his 

p WalBing. p. 189. Ypod. Neuat. p. 530. <i Walsing. p. 189. 
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generosity, humanity, affability, moderation, gained him 
the affections of all men ; and he was qualified to throw 
a lustre not only on that nide age in which he lived, 
and which nowise infected him with its vices, but on the 
most shining period of ancient or modem history. 
Death aad The king survivcd about a year this melan- 
^^^ choly incident. England was deprived at once 

1377. of both these princes, its chief ornament and sup- 
port ; he expired (June 21) in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, and the fifty-first of his reign ; and the people were 
then sensible, though too late, of the irreparable loss 
which they had sustained. 

The English are apt to consider with peculiar fond- 
ness the history of Edward III. and to esteem his reign, 
as it Mfas one of the longest, the most glorious also that 
occurs in the annals of their nation. ' The ascendant 
which they then began to acquire over France, their rival 
and supposed national enemy, makes them cast their eyes 
on this period with great complacency, and sanctifies 
every measure which Edward embraced for that end. 
But the domestic government of this prince is really more 
admirable than his foreign victories ; and England en- 
joyed, by the prudence and vigour of his administration, 
a longer interval of domestic peace and tranquillity than 
she had been blest with in any former period, or than 
she experienced for many ages after. He gained the 
affections of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness ; 
he made them feel his power, without their daring, or 
even being inclined, to murmur at it ; his affable and 
obliging behaviour, his rhunificence and generosity, made 
them submit with pleasure to his dominion ; his valour 
and conduct made them successftd in most of their enter- 
prises ; and their unquiet spirits, directed against a pub- 
lic enemy, had no leisure to breed those disturbances to 
which they were naturally so much inclined, and which 
the frame of the government seemed so much to autho- 
rize. This was the chief benefit which resulted from 
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Edward's vfctories and conquests. His foreign wars 
.were, in other respects, neither founded in justice, nor 
directed to any salutary purpose. His attempt against 
the king of Scotland, a minor and a brother-in-law, and 
the revival of his grandfather's claim of superiority over 
that kingdom, \^ere both unreasonable and ungenerous ; 
and he allowed himself to be too easily seduced, by the 
glaring prospect of French conquests, from the acquisi- 
tion of a point which was practicable, and which, if at- 
tained, might really have been of lasting utility to his 
country and his successors. The success which he met 
with in France, though chiefly owing to his eminent ta- 
lents, was unexpected ; and yet, from the Very nature of 
things, not from any unforeseen accidents, was found, 
V even during his lifetime, to have procured him no solid 
advantages. But the glory of a conqueror is so daz- 
zling to the vulgar, the animosity of nations is so violent, 
that the fruitless desolation of so fine a part of Europe 
as France, is totally disregarded by us, and is never 
sidered as a blemish in the character or conduct ofli 
prince. And indeed, from the unfortunate state of hu^ 
man nature, it will commonly happen, that a sovereign 
of genius,, such a^ Edward, who usually finds every thing 
easy in his domestic government, will turn himself to- 
wards military enterprises, where alone he meets with 
opposition, and where he has full exercise for his in- 
dustry and capacity. 

Edward had a numerous posterity by his queen, Phi- 
lippa of Hainault. His eldest son was the heroic Ed- 
ward, usual denominated the Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour^ This prince espoused his cousin 
Joan, commonly called the Fair Maid of Kent, daugh- 
ter and heir of his uncle, the earl of Kent, who was be* 
headed in the beginning of this reign. She was first 
married to sir Thomas Holland, by whom she had chil- 
dren. By the prince of Wales she iad a son Richard, 
who alone survived his father^ > ^ ■ 
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The iftcotid son of king Edward (for we pass over such 
as died in their childhood) was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
who was first married to Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter 
and heir of the earl of Ulster, by whom he left only one 
daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer earl of Marche. 
Lionel espoused in second marriage Viojante, the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Milan,*^ and died in Italy soon after the 
consummation of his nuptials, without leaving any pos- 
terity by that princess. Of all the family, he resembled 
most his father and elder brother in his noble qualities. 

Edward's third son was John of Graunt, so called from 
the place of his birth : he was created duke of Lancaster ; 
and from him sprang that branch which afterward pos- 
sessed the crown. The fourth son of this rojral family 
was Edmund, created earl of Cambridge by his fether, 
and duke of York by his nephew. The fifth son was 
Thomas, who received the title of earl of Buckingham v 
from his.&ther, and that of duke of Gloucester from his 
nephew. In order to prevent confusion, we shall always 
distinguish these two princes by the titles of York and 
Gloucester, even before they were advanced to them. 

There were also several princesses bom to Edward by 
Philippa ; to wit, Isabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret, 
who espoused in the, order of their names, Ingelram de 
Courcy earl of Bedford, Alphonso king of Castile, John 
of Mountfort duke of Britanny, smd John Hastings earl 
of Pembroke. The princess Joan died at Bourdeaux . 
before the consummation of her marriage. 
MiieeUa. I^ ^ remarked by an elegant historian, that 
2^^ conquerors, though usually the bane of human 
tioMof kind, proved often, in those feudal times, the 

this reign. • *^ , _ ^ , ^-^ , 

most indulgent-of sovereigns.* They stood most 
in need of supplies from their people ; and, not being 
able to compel them by force to submit to the necessary 
impositions, they were obliged to make tiiiem some com- 
pensation by equitable laws and popular concessions. 

r Ilymer, vol. 6. p. 564. • Dr* Robertson's Hist of Scotland, b. 1. 
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This remark is, in some measure, though iD^rfectly, 
justified by the conduct of Edwaird HI. He took no 
steps of moment without consulting his parliament and 
obtaining their approbation, which he afterward pleaded 
as a reason for their supporting his measures/ The 
parliament, therefore, rose into greater consideration 
during hii reign, and aequired more regular authority, 
than in any former time; and even the house of com- 
mons, which, during turbulent and factious periods, was 
naturally depressed by the greater power of the crown 
and barons^ began to appear of some weight in the con- 
stitution. In the later years of Edward, the king's 
ministers were impeached in parliament, particularly 
lord Latimer, who fell a sacrifice to the authority of the 
commons ;"" and they even obliged the king to banish 
his mistress by their remonstrances. Some attention 
was also ]paid to the election of their members ; and 
lawyers, in particular, who were at that time men of 
character somewhat inferior, were totally excluded the 
house during several parliaments.'' 

One of the most popular laws enacted by any prince, 
was the statute which passed in the twenty-fifth of this 
reign,^ and which limited the cases of high-treason, be- 
fore vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, con.- 
spiring the" death of the king, levying war against bim, 
and adhering to his enemies ; and the judges were pro- 
hibited, if ^y other cases should occur, from inflicting 
the penalty of treason without an application to parlia- 
ment. The bounds of treason were indeed so much limit- 
ed by this statute, which still remains in force^ without 
aiiy alteration, that the lawyers were obliged to enlarge 
tiiem, and to explain a^onspiracy for levying war against 
this king, to be equivalent to a conspiracy against his life; 
and this interpretation, seemingly forced, has, from the 
necessity of the case, been tacitly acquiesced in. It was 
also ordained, that a parliament should be held once a 

* Cotton's Abridg. p. 108. 1 20. ^ Ibid. p. 1 22. » Ibid. p. 18. i Chap. 2. 
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year, or ^ftener, if need be ; a law which, like many 
others, was never observed, and lost its authority by 
disuse/ ' 

Edward granted above twenty parliamentary confirma- 
tions of the Great Charter ; and these concessions are 
commonly appealed to as proofe of his great indulgence 
to the people, and his tender regard for their liberties. 
But the contrary presumption is more natural. If the 
maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general 
somewhat arbitrary, and if the Great Charter had not 
been frequently violated, the parliament would never 
have applied for these frequent confirmations, which 
eduld add no force to a deed regularly observed, and 
which could serve to no other purpose than to prevent 
the contrary precedents from turning into a rule, atid 
acquiring authority. It was indeed the eflfect of the ir- 
regular government during those ages, that a statute 
which had been enacted some years, instead of acquiring 
was imagined to lose force by time, and needed to be 
often renewed by recent statutes of the same sense and 
tenor. Hence, likewise, that general clause so frequent 
in old acts of parliament, that the stattites enacted by the 
king's progenitors should be observed;* a precaution 
which, if we do not » consider the circumstatices of the 
times, might appear absurd and ridiculous. The frequent 
confinnations, in general terms, of the privileges of the 
church, proceeded from the same cause. 

It is a clause in one of Edward's statutes, that no man, 
of what . state or condition soever , shall be put out of 
land or tenement, nor taken^ nor imprisoned, nor dis- 
herited, nor put to death, without being brought in answer 
by due process of the law.** This privilege was suffi- 
ciently secured by a clause of the Great Charter, which 
had received a general confirmation in the first chapter 
of the same statute. Why then is the clajise so anx- 

> 4 Edw. III. chap. 14. *■ 36 £dw. III. cap. 1. 57 Edw. HI. cap. t, &c. 

«» is Edw. III. cap. 3. 
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iously, tjxdy as we may think, so superfluously repeated ? 
Plainly, because there had been some late infringements 
of it, which gave umbrage to the commons.*' 

But there is no article in which the laws are more 
frequently repeated during this reign, almost in the same 
terms, than that of purveyance, which the parliament al- 
ways calls BXioutrageous and mfofer^rWe grievance, and the 
source of infinite damage to the people.** The parliament 
tried to abolish this prerogative altogether, by prohibiting 
anyone from taking goods without the consent of the pwn- 
ers,* and by changing the heinous name oi purveyors^ as 
they term it, into that of buyers / but the arbitrary con* 
duct of Edward still brought back the grievance upon 
them ; though contrary both to the Great Charter and to 
many statutes. This disorder was iti a great measure 
derived from the state of the public finances and of the 
kingdom ; and could therefore the less admit of remedy. 
The prince frequently wanted ready money ; yet his 
family must be subsisted : he was therefore obliged to 
employ force and violence for that purpose, and to give 
tallies, at what rate he pleased, to the owners of the 
goods which he laid hold of. The kingdom also abound- 
ed. so little in commodities, and the interior communica- 
tion was so imperfect, that, had the owners been strictly 
protected by law, they could easily have exacted any 
price from the king; especially in his frequent pro- 
gresses when he came to distant and poor places, where 
the court did not usually reside, and where a regular 
plan for supplying it could not be easily established. 
Not only the king but several great lords, insisted upon 
this right of purveyance.* 

The* magnificent castle of Windsor was built by Ed- 
ward III. ; and his method of conducting the work may 
servci as a specimen of the condition of the people in that 

« They aasett, in the fifteenth of this reign, that there had been such instances. 
Cotton's Ahridg. p. 31. They repeat the same in the twenty-first year. See p. 59* 
d 36 Edw. III. £cc. ' « 14 Edw. III. cap. 1 9. ^^36 Edw. III. cap. «. 

ff 7 Rich. II. cap. 8. 
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age« Instead of engaging workmen by contracts and 
wages, he assessed every county in England to seiid him 
a certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as if 
he had been levying an army.** 

They mistake, indeed, very much the genius of this 
reign, who imagine that it was not extremely arbitrary: 
All the high prerogatives of the crown were to the fiill 
exerted in it ; but what gave some consolation, and pro- 
mised in time some relief to the people, they were always 
complained of by the commons; such as the dispensing 
power ;* the extension of. the foresfe ;^ erecting mono- 
polies ;* exacting' loans ;" stopping justice by particular 
warrants ;° the renewal of the commission of trailbaton ;'' 
pressing men and ships into the public service f levying 
arbitrary and exorbitant fines ;** extending the authority 
of the privy-council or star-chamber to the decision of 
private causes ;' enlarging the power of the mareschal's 
and other arbitrary courts ;'^ imprisoning members for 
freedom of speech in parliament ;* obliging people, with- 
' out any rule, to send recruits of men-at-arms, archers, 
and hobblers, to the army." 

But there was no act of arbitrary power more fre- 
quently repeated in this reign, than that of imposing 
taxes without consent of parliament. Though that as- 
sembly granted the king greater supplies than had ever 
been obtained by any of his predecessors, his great 
undertakings, and the necessity of his affairs, obliged 
him to levy still more; and after his splendid suc- 
c^s against France had added weight to his autho- 
rity, these arbitrary impositions became almost annual 
and perpetual. Cotton s Abridgment of the Records 
affords numerous instances of this kind in the fiii^t* year 
of his reign, in the thirteenth year,^ in the fourteenth,' in 

^ Ashmole's Hist, of the Garter, p. 129. < Cotton's Abridg. p. 148. 

^ Cotton, p. 71. 1 Cotton's Abridg. p. 56. 61. 1^2. 

" Rymer, vol. 5. p. 491. 574. . Cotton's Abridg. p. 56. ■ Cotton, p. 114. 
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the twentieth,' in the twenty-first,** in the twenty-second/ 
in the twenty-fifth,** in the thirty-eight,* in the fiftieth/ 
and in the fifty-first.*^ 

The king openly avowed and maintained this power 
of levying taxes at pleasure. At one time he replied to 
the remonstrance made by the commons against it, that 
the impositions had been exacted from great necessity, 
and had been assented to by the prelates, earls, barons, 
and some of the commons ;** at another, that he would 
advise with his council.^ When the parliament desired 
that a law might be enacted for the punishment of such 
as levied these arbitrary impositions, he refused compli- 
ance.*" In the subsequent year they desired that the 
king might renounce this pretended prerogative; but 
his answer was, that he would levy no taxes without 
necessity, for the defence of the realm, and where he 
reasonably might use that authority.* This incident - 
passed a few days before his death ; and these were, in 
a manner, his last words to his people. It would seem 
that the famous charter or statute of Edward I. detalla- 
gio non concedendOy though never repealed, was supposed 
to have istlready lost, by age, all its authority. 

These facts can only shew the practice of the times ; 
for as to the rights the continual remonstrances of the 
commons may be seen to prove that it rather lay on 
their side ; at least, these remonstrances served to pre- 
vent the arbitrary practices of 'the court from becoming 
an established part of the c6nstitution. In so much a 
better condition were the privileges of the people, even 
during the arbitrary reign of Edward III. than during 
some subsequent ones, particularly those of the Tudors, - 
where no tyranny or abuse of power ever met with any . 
check or opposition, or so much as a remonstrance, fi-om 
parliament. 

* Rvmer, vol. 4. p. 47. •» P. 5«, 53. 57, 58. « P. 69. 

d p. 76. « P. 101. ' P. 138. f P, \5t. 

^ Cotton, p. 53. He repeats the same answer in p. 60, Some of the eommont 
were such as he should be pleased to consult with. 
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^ lu this reign We find, according to the sentiments of 
an ingenious and learned author, , the first strongly 
marked, and probably contested, distinction between 
a proclamation by the king and his privy-council, and 
a law which had receiyed the assent of the lords and 



commons."" 



It is easy to imagine that a prince of so much sei^e 
and spirit as Edward, would be no slave to the court of 
Rome. Though the old tribute was paid during some 
years of his minority," he afterward withheld it ; and 
when the pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him to the 
court of Rome for default of payment, he laid the matter 
before his parliament That assembly unanimously 
declared, that king John could not, without a national 
consent, subject his kingdom to a foreign power ; and 
that they were therefore determined to support their 
sovereign againsf this unjust pretension.** 

During this reign, the statute of provisors was enacted, 
rendering it penal to procure any presentations to bene- 
fices from the court of Rome, and securing the rights of 
all patrons and electors, which had been extremely en- 
croached on by the pope.^ By a subsequent statute, 
every person was outlawed who carried any cause by 
appeal to the court of Rome."* 

The laity, at this time, seem to have been extremely 
prejudiced against the papal power, and even somewhat 
against their own clergy, because of their connexions 
with the Roman pontiflf. The parliament pretended 
that the usurpations of the pope were the cause of all 
the plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty, of the realm ; 
were more destructive to it than all the wars ; and were 
the reason why it contained not a third of the inhabitants 
and commodities which it formerly possessed ; that the 
taxes levied by him exceeded five times those which were 
paid to the king ; that every thing was venal in that 

n> ObseTvations on the Statutes, p. 193. 
" Rymer, vol. 4. p. 434. ® Cotton's Abridg. p. 110. 
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sinful city of Rome ; and that even the patrons of Eng- 
land had thence learned to practise simony without 
shame or remorse/ At another time they petition the 
king to employ no churchman in any oflSce of state ;* 
and they even speak in plain terms of expelling by force 
the papal authority, ^md thereby providing a remedy 
against oppressions, which they neither could nor would 
any longer endure.* Men who talked in this strain were 
not far from the reformation ; but Edward did not think 
proper to second all this zeal: though he passed the 
statute of provisors, he took little care of its execution ; 
and the parliament made frequent complaints of his 
negligence on this head." He was content with having 
reduced such of the Romish ecclesiastics as possessed 
revenues in England, to depend entirely upon him by 
means of that statute. 

As to the police of the kingdom during this period, 
it was certainly better than during times of faction, civil 
war, and disorder, to which England was so often ex- 
posed ; yet there were several vices in the constitution, 
the bad consequences of which, all the power and vigi- 
lance of the kij;g could not prevent. The barons, by 
their confederacies with those of their owii order, and 
by supporting and defending their retainers in every 
iniquity,'' were the chief abettors of robbers, murderers, 
and ruflSans of all kinds ; and no law could be executed 
against those criminals. The nobility were brought to 
give their promise in parliament, that they would not 
avow, retain, or support, any felon or breaker of the 
law f yet this engagement, which we may wonder to 
see exacted from men of their rank, was never regarded 
by them. The coinipons made continual complaints of 
the multitude of robberies^ murders, rapes, and other 
disorders, which, they say, were become numberless in 

' Cotton, p. 74. 128, 1«9. » Ibid. p. 112. 
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every part of the kingdom, and which they always as- 
cribe to the protection that the criminals receive from 
the great.' The king of Cyprus, who paid a visit to 
England in this reign, was robbed and stripped on the 
highway, with his whole retinue.* Edward himself 
contributed to this dissolution of law, by his facility in 
granting pardons to felons from the solicitation of the 
courtiers. Laws were made to retrench this prerogative,** 
and remonstrances of the commons were presented 
against the abuse of it f but to no purpose. The grati- 
fying of a powerful nobleman continued still to be of 
more importance than the protection of' the people. 
The king also granted many franchises, which inter- 
rupted the course of justice and ^ the execution of the 
laws.** 

Commerce and industry were certainly at a very low 
ebb during this period. The bad police of the country 
alone affords a sufficient reason. The only exports were 
wool, skins, hides, leather, butter, tin, lead, and such 
unmanufactured goods, of which wool was by far the 
most considerable. Knyghton has asserted, that one 
hundred thousand sacks of wool were anually exported, 
and sold at 20/. a sack, money of that age. But he 
is widely mistaken, both in the quantity exported and 
in the value. In 1349, the parliament remonstrate that 
the king, by an illegal imposition of forty shillings on 
each sack exported, had levied 60,000/. a year ;* which 
reduces the annual exports to thirty^ thousand sacks. 
A sack contained twenty-six stone, and each stone 
fourteen pounds f and at a medium was not valued at 
above 5A a sack,* that is, fourteen or fifteen pounds of 
our present money. Knyghton s computation raises it 
to 607. which is near four times the present price of wool 
in England. According to this reduced computation, 
the export of wool brought into, the kingdom about four 

> Cotton, p. 51. 62. 64. 70. 160. » Walsing. p. 170. 

b 10 Edw. III. cap. «. 27 Edw. III. cap. 2. c Cottcm, p. 75- * Ibid, p. 54. 

• Ibid. p. 48. 69. f 34 Edw. UI. cap. 5. i Cotton, p. 29. 
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hundred^and fifty thousand pounds of our present money, 
infirtead of silt miltioni^ i;^liidh is an extravagant sum. 
£v€in: the ibrmer i^m is* &o high' als to affoid suspicion 
of some mistake ib the cdmputatio£L of the parliament, 
with regard to the number of sacks eiq;)brted;. Such 
mistakes were very usual in those ages. 

Edward endeavoured ta introduce and promcite the 
wooU^i manufac^tureiy by giving protection and encou- 
ragement to^ foreign weavers,*" and by exacting a law 
which prohibited every one from wearing any cloth, but 
of Engfiiisli. febri^t The parliament prohibited^ thte ex- 
portation of woolkn goods, which was not so well judged, 
especially Whiles Ihe.exportatimictf unwrought wool was 
so much allowed and encouraged. A like injudicious 
law wasr lAade against the exportation of manufactured 
iroHi^ , . 

It appears' from a record in the exchequer^ that in 
1354 the exports of England amounted' to 294^184/. 
IT^s. 2d. ; the imports to 38,^970/. Ss^.6d. money of that 
time; This is a great balance, considering that it arose 
wholly from the exportananof raw wool and oxhw tough 
md.terials; The import wad chii^y linen and fine clc^h, 
and some wine; England soems to have been ex^emely 
drdiiied at this time by Edward's foreign expeditions and' 
foreign subddies^ which' probably was the reason why 
the exports so much exceeded the imports; 

The first toll we read of in England for mending the 
highways, was imposed in this reign : it was for repair- 
ing the road between St. Giles's and Temple-bar.^ 

In the first of Richard II. the parliament complain ex- 
tremely of the decay of shipping during the preceding 
reign, and ass^, that one sea-port formerly contained' 
more vessels than were then to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity they ascribe to the arbitrary 

i> 11 £dw ; lit. ca]>. 5. Bjtaei, vol. 4. p. 7i23. Marinnith, p. 88. 
* £dw. ml dap. 9^ ^t^ Edw. III. cap. 5. i Rymet, toI. 5. p. 520^ 
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seizure of ships by Edward for the service of his frequent 
expeditions.*" The parliament in the fifth of Rich- 
ard renew the same compl^t;*" ttid we likewise find 
it made in the forty-sixth of Edward III. So false is 
the common opinion^ that this reign was favourable-to 
commerce. 

There is an order of this kind directed to the mayor 
and sheriffs. of London^ to take up all ships of forty tons 
and upward S) to be converted into ships of war.** . 

The parliament attempted the impracticable . scheme 
of reducing the price of labour after the pestilence^ and 
abo that of poultry .^ A reaper, in. the first week of 
August, was not allowed above two-pence a day, or near 
six-pence of our present money; in the second week, a 
third more. A master carpenter was limited through 
the whole year to three-pence a day, a common carpenter 
to two-pence, money of that age.'' It is remarkable, that 
in : the same reign, the pay of a common soldier, an 
archer, was six-pence a day; which j by the change both 
in denomination and value, would be equivalent to near 
five shiUiugs uf uui picacut uiuucy •' Soldiers were then 
enlisted only for a very short time; they lived idle all the 
rest of the year, and commonly all the rest of their lives: 
one successfiil campaign, by pay, and plunder, and the 
ransom of prisoners, was supposed to be a small fortune 
to a man; which was a great allurement to enter into 
the service.' 

« 

■" Cotton, p. 155. 164. " Cap. 5. • Rymer, toI. 4 p» 664. 

p 37 £dw. III. cap. 3. 4 25 Edw. ill. cap. 1. 3. 

r Dngdale's Baronage, yol.l. p. 784. Brady's Hist. toI. 2. App. no. 92. The 
pay of a man-at-anns was quadruple. We may tiierefore conclade that the nu- 
merous armies, mentioned by Ustorians in those times, consisted chiefly of raga* 
muffins, wbo followed ^e camp, and liyed by plunder. Edward's army before 
Cal^ consisted of tbirty-one thousand and ninefy<-four men ', yet its pay for six- 
teen months was only 127,2012. Brady, ibid. 

• Commodities seem to ha^e risen smce the Conquest Instead of being ten 
times cheaper than at present, they were, in the age of Edward^III- only three or 
fdNor times. This change (seems to have taken place in a great measure since 
Edward I. The allowance granted by Edw*. III. to the earl of Murr^* then a 
prisoner in Noltinghjon-castle, is 11. a ^eek j whpreas the bial^op of St. Andrew's, 
the primate of Scotland, had only si^K-pence a day allowed him by Edward 1. . . 
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The.staple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was* 
fixed by act of parliament in particular towns of England.* 
Afterward it was removed by law to Calais ; but Edward, 
who commonly deemed his prerogative above law, paid 
litde. regard, to these statutes ; and when the parliament 
remonstrated with him on account of those acts of pow^, 
hje. plainljfttold them, that he would proceed in that mat- 
ter as.he.thought proper."* It is not easy to assign the 
reason of this, great anxiety for fixing a staple; unless 
perhaps it iuvited foreignersto a market, when they ktiew 
bf^for^^Q"^ fli^^ikftyuAmil/l'fK^i'A Tuget with great choice 
otany particular speciea of commodity . Thish policy of 
inviting foreigners, to Calais .was carried so far, that all 
English merchants were prohibited by: law from export- 
ing' any English goods from the staple ; which was in a 
manner the total abandoning of all foreign navigation,' 
except "that to Calais ;* a. contrivance seemingly extra- 
ordinary. 

It was not till the middle of this ceutury that the Eng- 
lish .began to extend theii* navigation even to the Baltic j^ 
npr till the jbaiiaic of the subsequent, that they sailed to 
the Mediterranean/ ^ % 

Luimry was complained of in that age, as well as in 
othersi qf more .refinement; and attempts were made by 
parliament to restrain it, particularly on the head of ap- 
pareli where surely it is the most obviously ilinocent and 
inoffengive. . No man under 1 00/. a year was allowed to 
wear gold, s^ver, or silk, in his clothes. Servants also 
were.prohibited from eating flesh-meat or fish above once 
a day.* By another law it was ordained, that no one 
should be allowed either for dinner orsupper, above three 
dishes in each course, and not above two courses ; and 
it is likewise expressly declared, that soused meat is to 

1 27 Edward III. . 
« Cotton, p. 117. X 27 Edw. m. cap. 7. y Aaderson; vd. 1. p. 1'51. 

» Ibid. p. 177. . * 37 Edw, cap. 8—10, &c. 
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count a» one of these dishes.*' It was easy to foreisee that 
suiKsh ridiculous laws must prove ineffectual, atid could 
never be executedw 

The use of the French language in pleadings and pub- 
lic deeds was abolished.*" It may appear strange thatthe 
nation should so long have worn this badge of conq^u^t ; 
but the king, and nobility seem< never to hav^ become 
thoroughly English^ or to have forgotten thenr French 
extraction, till Edward's wars with: France gave tiiem an 
antipathy to tihatni^on. Yet still it^ was long before 
the use of the. English tongue cazof^ ^to &&hiian. iHie 
first English paper which, we meet with' m Rymer i& in 
the yete 1386^ during tiie ragn of Richard! IIv"* There 
are Spanish! papers.^ m r&M collection of mtsm anci^t 
date ;* and the; use of the Latin a^ Fr^dt i^ill con^ 
tinuBd. 

We may judge of the ignorance of this age in^gecP* 
graphy, from a story told by Robert of Avesbuiy . Pope 
Clement VI. haviag, in 1344^ createdf Lewis of ^pain 
prince of the ForUmate Isiaitdit^ meaning the Canati^, 
then newly discovered;: the Ehgiisdi caoabflusgadot at 
Rome, and his retinue, were seized with ' an alkrm tha;t 
Lewis had bee& ci^ated: king of England ; ozsd they 
immediately hurried home, in order to coin^ this im* 
portant intdligence. Yet such: wiasithe ardour foy^Eudy 
at this time, that Speed, in his Chroniol^ infbrms us 
there were then thirty thousand students in the univer- 
i|i|y of Oxford alqne. Wha.twa& the occiquation of all 
these yoking men ? To learn very bad Latih^ and i^il 
worse logjic; 

In 1364 the commons petitioned^ that in considera* 
tioa of the preceding pestilence, such peanscms as pos>^ 
sessed manors holding of the king in chief, and had left 

i> 10 Edward III. < 56 Edward III. cap. 15. 

^Kymer, toI. 7. p. 526. Thifr paper, by theatyle, seems to have been drawn 
by thefioots, and was sign^ by the wardeaftof tlie marches only. 

♦ Bymtejvol. 6. p. 654b 
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different leases without obtaining licences, might con- 
tinue ^ tp exercise the same power, till the country were 
become more populous/ The coiiimons were sensible 
that this security of ^o'ssessiofn* wasar good mean^ ftM? 
rendering'tbe kingdom prosperous' aSid ftourishiflg j yet 
durst not 4j^y alt at^ric6 ibria greater relax^tibii^ 
their chains. . v •.;,,.,.. r. -n I--, pr ^ t^ • » too- ' 
There is not a reign among those of the ancient Eng- 
lish monarchs which deserves more to be studied than 
that of Edward III. nor one where the domestic trans- 
actions will better discover the true genius of that kind 
of mixed government which was then established in 
England. /Rie -straggle^ with regard to the validity 
and authority- of th^ Great- Charter Wer^ now over; the 
king was acknowledged to tte uiftder some limitations; 
Edward himself was a prince of great capacity, not go- 
verned by favourites, not led astray by any unruly pas- 
sion, sensible that nothing bould be more essential to his 
interests than to keep on good terms with his people ; 
yet, on the whole, it appears that the government at best 
was only a barbarous monarchy, not regulated by any 
fixed maxims, or bounded by any certain undisputed 
rights, which in practice were regularly observed. The 
king conducted himself by one set of principles ; the ba- 
rons by another ; the commons by a third ; the clergy 
by a fourth. All these systems of government were 
opposite and incompatible ; each of them prevailed in 
its .turn, as incidents were favourable to- it. A great 
prince rendered the monarchical power predominant ; 
the weakness of a king gave reins to the- aristocracy ; a 
- superstitious s^e saw the clergy triumphant ; the people, 
for whom chiefly government was instituted, and who 
chiefly deserved consideration, were the weakest of the 
whole. But the commons, little obnoxious to any other 
order, though they sunk under the violence of tempests, 

f Cottoti, p. 97. 
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silently reared their heads in more peaceable times; and 
while the stcmn was brewing, were courted by all sides, 
and thus received still some accession to their privileges, 
or at worst some confirmation of them. . 

It has been an established opinion, that gold coin was 
not struck till this reign; but th^re has lately beeii fonnd 
proof that it is as ancient as Henry III.' 

Jr 

i See ObflervatiooB an tlie mare ancient Statutes, p. S75» JKd edit. 
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